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GLOSMOBILE 


A General Motors Value 


Oldsmobile Hvdra-Matic Drive, at reduced 
price, optional on all models, Series “88 and 
o) models powered by “ Rocket™ Lngine 





You receive courteous service. Throughout your trip 
your Pullman porter is always within range of your 
buzzer—ready to be of service. 


You enjoy peace of mind. That's because you're safer You get your rest. The whole world looks better be- 
in a Pullman crossing the country than you are in. your cause you feel better after a sound sleep on a big, soft 


own home. Pullman bed. 
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You dine in style. When traveling during meal times You make new friends. In your own Pullman car— 


You take pleasant walks. You get up, stretch, move 
and in the lounge car reserved for you—-you meet the 


around—see what's going on in other parts of this you have a choice of a complete menu of delicious, 


wonderful world on wheels. just-cooked meals in the railroad dining car. kind of people you like to keep as friends 
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You don’t worry about arriving. Why should you? You arrive fresh. And why not—after the wonderful 


You look your best. You have everything you need to 
things that happen to you because you went Pullman! 


stay neat—including modern toilet facilities with You know you can count on dependable railroad sched 


towels, mirrors, hot and cold running water. ules to get you there without embarrassing delays. 


Go Pullmen to The Notion! Capital Sesquicentennial Celebration, 
Washington, D. C, through November 22, 1950 


COMFORTABLE, OFPENDABLE ANDO— ABOVE ALL— SAFE 
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Try the World’s Coolest Cool Drink 
made with Canada Dry QUININE WATER 


cue re 
Canada Dry, Quinine Water and gin belong to- _— 
gether. Together, they give you the most de- ' 
lightfully cooling, refreshing drink in the | 
world. You can see it in the glacier-blue color. ' 

You can taste it in the inimitable light, dry fla- ” 
vor. Here is a new, heat-beating drink with a 
chill and a thrill. Try one today! 


CANADA DRY 
Quinac 
QUININE 
WATER 
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ee Its Gin and Tonic Time! | 
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Put a 114-07. jigger of gin in 
an 8-oz. glass. Plenty of ice. 
Add thin slice of lime or 
lemon. Fill with Canada Dry 
Quinine Water. 


ATTENTION, RETAILERS 


If you don’t already stock Canada 
Dry Quinine Water, you‘re missing 
a promising new market. Order 
today from your regular Canada 
Dry salesman. 
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MIRAGES ROGER ANGELL 10 HOLIDAYS AHEAD 


PREVIEW AUGUST COVER 


HOLIDAY 


September's Hoxipay harvest includes an 
article by Pulitzer prize winning novelist, 
A. B. Guthrie, Jr.,on Montana. John Horne 
Burns writes of England's Brighton Beach, 
Lucius Beebe gets nostalgic about the New 
York of 20 years ago, Nathaniel Benchley 
tells of the joys of beer. There's a story by 


Richard Hook did this month's tempera 
cover in a fit of rebellion against the old- 
fishing-hole school of painters. “What | was 
really after was a portrait, without corn, of a 
typical American boy out fishing. If all the 
freckle-nosed, barefoot, straw-hatted kids 
that have been painted in this pose actually 
James Maxwell on Cincinnati and a sketch existed and caught one fish each, the na- 
of White Mountaineering by John Cheever. tion’s ponds would have been depleted years 
Also articles on Lake George, Beverly Hills = ‘ 3’. ago. My model didn’t even ask if he could 


fashions, and HOLIDAy’s secret house suck on a straw, nor was he playing hooky.” 





Holiday t a‘ Subscription Prices: 
: CHANGE OF ABBRESS ‘ " 
Send your new address at least ) days before the 
date of the issue with which it is to take effect. 


Address: HOLIDAY, Independence Square. 
Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania 


The Curtis Pubtishing Com peny 


Send old address with the new, enclosing if pos 

sible your address label. The Post Office will not 

forward copies unless vou provide extra postage 
Duplicate copies cannot be sent 


Unconditional Guaranty 


HOLIDAY AUGUST 
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WHAT DO YOU SAY 
WHEN YOUR WIFE 
SUGGESTS A - ——>~- 
WEEKEND IN 

NEW YORK? 


“Do you think 
I'm made of money?” 


But man alive —you get a big 
outside double room and bath 
at The Commodore for only 
$4.25 to $6 per person! (Single 
rooms $5 to $7.50) 


“But I'm allergic 
to New York taxis!"’ 


You never need ‘em at The 
Commodore! You can walk 
from any New York Central or 
New Haven train — there's a 
special entrance from the term 
inal right into the lobby. B & O 
and Airlines Terminals are 
across the street. All midtown 
centers . United Nations, 
Radio City, Fifth Avenue shops, 
Times Square + + are only 
minutes away. 


“"W-e-l-l... 
WHEN shall we go?” 


End of the week is best because 
more rooms are available— 
at a wider choice of rates—{from 
Thursday through Sunday. So 
why not make it next weekend? 


Restaurants, Banquet facilities, public 
rooms and some guest rooms are 


p> AIR-CONDITIONED @ 


by latest type water-saving system. 


£. L. SEFTON, President 


42nd Street at Lexington Avenue 
New York 17, N.Y. 
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‘> for easiest pedaling ever! 


F you enjoy bike riding now, 
wait till you start rolling 
along—and we do mean rolling 
—on Goodyear’s great new 


any riding angle, easier pedal- 
ing, smoother rolling. And that 
robust body, with stronger cord 
structure, is built for longer 




















wear, greater mileage. 


Your neighborhood bike dealer 
has this new DeLuxe Rib right 
now. For a new thrill in bike 
riding, get it! 


DeLuxe Rib. There’s no bike 
tire like it! 


See the zigzag tread and 
rounded shoulders? They as- 
sure better grip and safety at 
















GOODSYEAR 


MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 
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AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS ChE QUES | 

_ AccepleD ; / 






LEMONADE 
FoR SALE 
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“We're out for the tourist trade.” 


At more than a million places 
ire spe ndable like cash. At 
wherever vou travel throughout the world 
And if they are lost 


American | xpress Travelers ( heques 


greg TIO 


gas stations, roadside stands, tourist homes — 


you ll find these che 
stolen 


ques the 


most widely accepted or destroyed, vou get 


" quick refund 





Specify American Express Travelers Cheques at BANKS, Railway 
¥ Express and Western Union offices. Only 75¢ per $100 
H CONVENIENT AS CASH—1I00% SAFE 
; AMERICAN EXPRESS | 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


‘ MOST WIDELY ACCEPTED CHEQUES IN THE WORLD! 
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The lowest priced 
| i hh K RS 35mm Rangefinder Camera 
484 ¥ N 


on the market 





Batter Up 


The Ho .ipay staff should be proud 
of the articles on baseball in the May 
ERNEST J. LANIGAN, Historian 
Baseball Hall of Fame 
Cooperstown, N. Y. 


issue. 


The Baseball Story is one of the 
best. It gives fellows like me who have 
followed baseball for a long time a 
thrill. The pictures are great and the 
story is better... . TOOTS SHOR 

New York 








Cire 39 


WITH F4.5 LENS $39°> 


Like fans sniping at the umpire, I 
pounce on an author's error. Correct- 













ing Joe McCarthy in The Baseball with F3.5 lens $46.80 
Story—Lou Gehrig definitely did not with F2.8 lens 98.50 
succumb to osteomyelitis, the so-called Eveready Carrying Case 6.50 

Ciro-Flash . . 5.85 


chronic form of poliomyelitis. It was 

probably amyotrophic lateral sclero- 

sis H. SIDNEY HEERSMA, M. D. 
Kalamazoo 


Here's the newest Ciro achievement — a 
small, lightweight, beautifully finished, 
compact 35mm Camera at $39.95 with 
features usually found in much higher 
priced cameras. It's all metal and has 
among its features a coupled rangefinder 
and built-in flash synchronization. Com- 
pare the Ciro 35 with other 35mm Cameras 
on the market. There's nothing like it at 
the price. 
Mail orders filled. 
Liberal trade-in allowance. 


AVAILABLE AT YOUR DEALER OR 


Dr. Heersma is right. Lou Gehrig 
died of amyotrophic lateral sclero- 
sis, one of the rarest diseases.—Ed. 


Un-American Activities 
I was affronted by the article pre- 


sumptuously announcing that “every 
American is part baseball fan, etc.” . . . ’ 


RoE 
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WORLD'S LARGEST CAMERA STORE 





110 West 32nd St. + 113 West 31st St. " 
Wew York 1,0. ¥. + LOngacre 4-1600 











| am an American; I am not part fan, 
nor is anyone in my family. We loathe 
it... . [have never seen more than an 
inning. A ball once hit me in the head 
when I was running away so as to not 
see a game. Say anything, but don’t 
call me a baseball fan, even by impli- 
cation. H. G. MOODY 
San Francisco 


The Joys of Bachelorhood 





Many thanks for the nice things 
Hilary Lyons said about the Zoo 
books (Books, May Houipay). Sorry 
he didn’t like Home Sweet Zoo as 






CH year 
CANADA'S VACATION PROVINCE 
This year have 100 Percent more 
fun... at 10°) less expense! 
Come to Ontario — where 52 
fun-filled Playgrounds make 
your vacation a family frolic. 
— —- ae ae a —_— —_— — —_ — 

ONTARIO TRAVEL, 
| | 128-A, Parliament Buildings, 
| Toronto 2, Ontario. 











well as White Collar Zoo. \s he mar- 
ried and with children? Because if 
he had several problem children, a 
driving wife, errands to run and cur- | 
tains to hang or take down every | 
time he wanted to relax, he should 
have found some fun in Home Sweet | 
| 
| 
| 





Please send me free guide map and 84 
| page illustrated booklet about Ontario. 


| 
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Z00 CLARE BARNES, JR. | I a sitncnienisatiiniousiencnisainmattlinaidniaaioninn 
New York | 
STREET . ecco 
Mr. Lyons is single and therefore | 
unexposed to the occupational haz- ee ... STATE selena 
ards of Home Sweet Home.— Ed. ij —-_e. =a =a a as as ap an 









Designed for 
carrying hot or 
cold drinks —plus 
food or outing 
equipment for 4 
or 5 people. All in one easy-to-carry 
init. Top may be used as a regular 
jug. KARRYALL is a favorite of out- 
door sportsmen. Extra-large com- 
partment makes it a practical outing 
buffet or equipment carrier. Top may 
be used as a regular chest. Both are 
smart, streamlined—with a lustrous, 
baked enamel finish. The answer to 
your outing needs—dozens of practi- 
cal uses. At all hardware, department 
and sporting goods stores. If not 
available, write: HEMP @& CO. 


503 MURRAY ST. 
MACOMB, ILLINOIS 













WRIGHT & McGILL 
MIRACLE 
MINNOW 







“The MIRACLE MIN- 
NOW has certainly 
worked miracles for 
me,’ soys James 
Younkman, Jr., Sora- 
sota, Florida. “With 
one single MIRACLE 
MINNOW I have 
actually landed 
more thon 500 fish 
—most of which I 
returned to the wa- 
ter—including pan- 
fish, grass pike, hog 
fish, and gor.” 





YOU CAN DO IT, 
TOO—with these 
deep-running, ac- 
tionplus lures. 
Proven fish getters 
for BASS, CRAPPIE 
(SPECKLED PERCH), 
BLUE GILL & OTHER 
GAME FISH, they 
ore made of dur- 


able plastic, per- $1.00 ec. " 

fectly balanced for 4", % on. 

trolling and casting. ‘ Finahes 
eseneenee eee 


Send for FREE Catalog! 


—with Fishing Calendar, Tips on 
Catching Fish, paintings of game 
fish in action. 





Name 
Address 
City. Stote. 


RIGHT & McGILL 
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Ghests in the Closet? 


Mr. Michener stated (The Main 
Line, April Hotpay) that the peo- 
ple of West Manayunk are the 
“ghost in the closet’ for the Main 
Line. We have just as much right to 
be a part of Lower Merion as any 
other community. . . . Mr. Miche- 





ner stated that the school board is be- 
ing democratic in allowing the children 
from West Manayunk to go to the 
“ultralovely” Bala Cynwyd School. 
Did Mr. Michener ever stop and think 
that we pay school taxes as well as 
anyone else on the Main Line?... 
MRS, VERNA MITROS 
Acting Secretary of 
Citizens Committee 
West Manayunk 


Mr. Michener says: ** West Mana- 
yunk was not called ‘The Ghost in 
the Closet.’ That phrase was ap- 
plied specifically to the Schuylkill 
River water front. . . . I know 
many communities which gerry- 
mander their school districts ac- 
cording to the incomes of various 
sections. I think it a great tribute 
to the school board of Lower Merion 
that they refuse to do so.’’—Ed. 





The Wrong Pew 


... What a pity Mr. Irwin Shaw’s 
excellent article on Jerusalem in the 
April issue should be marred by a 
serious error. Your picture titled 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre is ac- 
tually the Church of Nations situated 
outside the walls of the Holy City 

RUPPERT LEACH 
Portland, Ore. 


Mr. Leach and 16 other readers 
took us to task. Above, the genuine 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre.— Ed. 


Three-Point Landing 


As a pilot and plane owner, let me 
congratulate you and author Wolf- 
gang Langewiesche on the fair and 
accurate presentation, } our Airplane, 
in May Ho.mpay. It is one of the 
very few I have seen in the public press 
which presents the facts of private 
aviation. ROBERT J. KIECKHEFER, JR. 

Brookfield, Wis. 


In summer time...dry, sun-parched lips can 
be very annoying. 

‘Chap Stick’ is the famous lip balm that brings swift 
relief to sun-parched lips--or lips chapped and cracked 
by climatic changes. Preferred by sportsmen, vacation- 
ists, sun bathers, motorists, travellers and all who work 
or play outdoors. Wherever you go this summer, take 
‘Chap Stick’ with you. When the sun beats down and 
lips get painfully parched and sore... 








Address all correspondence for this 
department to Letters tothe Editor, 
HOLIDAY, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. All letters must 
carry name and complete address. 
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Chap Sticke 


... is your friend in need. It slips read- 
ily into any pocket — handy, easy to 
apply, soothing and long lasting. 


It's specially medicated — and the only 
antiseptic lip balm. Buy a personal ‘Chap 
Stick’ for every member of the family. 
It keeps lips fit. 















Outdoor Lips. if you're an out- 
door man, handy ‘Chap Stick’ is 
your friend in need. 









Traveller's Lips. When changes 
of altitude and climate make lips 
chapped and sore—use ‘Chap 
Stick’ for swift relief 





25¢ in U.S. and Canada 
Chap Stick Co., Lynchborg. Va 





For Vacation Nands use 
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The Tiff Glassmasters 


THE TIFFIN ROSE 


ELLIN! DESIGN 


Three from the brilliant and versatile Tiffin collection 


tores 


Hand blown 


Mand 4 haped 


Mand cat 


Write for name of 


fa 


ne nearest you 
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Glassmasters 
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THE HOLIDAY SHOPPER 


A good vacation deserves a good camera; there's 


one to fit every purse and almost every suitcase 


Even the happiest of travel memories 
get a little blurred with time. It’s a 
lucky thing for most of us that we can 
bring them back into sharp, reminis- 
cent focus with a photographic record 
of our trips. This month's Shopper is 
concerned with a fairly wide variety of 
cameras, one or some of which should 
suit every type of traveler. Gone are the 
ancient days of wooden poses captured 
painfully by papa with a huge and cum- 
bersome box. Now cameras fit every 
purse and almost every suitcase and are 
one of the most important elements in 


POPULAR CAMERA TYPES 


The 35-mm. camera is basically a 
miniature camera with eye-level 
view finder. Expensive models in- 
clude the range finder for ac- 
curate focus. The camera's popu- 
larity is due to its convenient size 
and its numerous (20 or 36) expo- 
sures per roll. About $30 to $500. 


The 35-mm. and reflex cameras 
are sometimes combined in one 
miniature camera, with both eye 
level and reflex finders. All three 
methods of focusing can be used: 
reflex, range finder and the sim- 
ple manual footage scale. Uses 
35-mm. film. About $100 to $300. 
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anybody's luggage, whether for week 
end or round-the-world cruise. 

The cameras and accessories we 
have chosen are for the vacationer who 
knows the difference between f/5.6 and 
a 22-B flash-bulb, but doesn’t qualify as 
an expert. The two chief criteria we 
have followed are transportation con- 
venience and better picturemaking. All 
camera prices include Federal tax. 

Take your pick, and bring back ir- 
refutable evidence that you did climb 
the Matterhorn, hook a king-sized sail- 
fish, or date the prettiest girl in Cannes. 


The twin-lens reflex camera is 
easily distinguished by its view- 
ing and focusing system. You look 
down into top (which snaps shut 
when not in use) and see picture 
in same size and basic focus as 
finished print. Larger pictures 
than 35-mm. $25 to $300 or more. 


VIRTItOSO CAMERAS 


Finished pictures as quick as you 
can take them, with the Polaroid 
Land Camera. You can check ‘re- 
sults on the 3%-by-4%-inch fin- 
ished print one minute after you 
snap the shutter. Makes black- 
and-white or sepia prints. $89.75. 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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A TREASURY OF ™~ 


By Richard Pratt 
250 PICTURES IN FULL COLOR WITH EXPLANATORY TEXT 
AS THEY APPEARED IN THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


Retail Price 12” 





EARLY 
AMERICAN & 
LO a 





ONE OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL BOOKS PUBLISHED 
IN MANY YEARS...1 his magnificent volume pre- 
sents the loveliest old homes of America, from the early 
17th Century in New England to the glorious houses 
of Natchez and Old Charleston. The volume will 












BOOK MEASURES 
VW" 1 14" 
(SLIGHTLY LARGER 
TWAN THIS PAGE) 


suggest rewarding trips; afford pleasurable armchair 
travel; provide countless decorating suggestions. It is 
an ideal volume for your library, or guest room, ora 
recepuion room. 














Bayi your membership wrth KN OF THESE RECENT SELECTIONS | 








THE LITTLE PRINCESSES by Marion Crawford THE GRAND ALLIANCE... .by Winston Churchill THE EGYPTIAN.......... ...bv M 


Pr member nly) § 


ika Waltari 














Price (to member nly $4.00 Price o memb nly) $ 5 
Wee WE cake a enna eines .by John Hersey THE MATURE MIND by #4. A. Overstreet 
| COMES THE COMRADE!. ... by Alexandra Orme 
Price (to members only) $2.60 ad Price $2.95 
an 
JOHN ADAMS AND THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION | INCREDIBLE TALE ........ by Gerald W. Johnson THE PEABODY SISTERS OF SALEM 
by Catherine Drinket Bowe n (DOUBLE SELECTION) by Louise Hall Tharp 
Pr to members only) $9.85 Combined pri members or $¢.90 ry $4.00 
77, a member YOU MAY BUY AS FEW AS FOUR BOOKS A YEAR... ee ee ene eee en 
4 
YOU BUY ONLY SELECTIONS YOU INTEND TO BUY ANYWAY ... YOU USUALLY PAY LESS FOR THEM A BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc A1048 
. «+ YOU SHARE IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS WORTH OF BOOK-DIVIDENDS ” 445 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. ¥ 
a —— — . J 4 Please ent ne as & member he Book he-Month Clut 
frorive free. a Teeaeuey 7 eer ‘ nome tT . 
YOUR CHOICE IS WIDE: In addition to the monthly from among the Club selections and Special Editions 2 e sent with my first purchase Thereas ove 
selections, the Club makes available Special Editions —you receive a Book-Dividend. This member-profit 4 m the Clu, { om to receive tres Book-Dividend tt 
of widely-discussed books. Thus your choice is wide— sharing is similar to what happens in any consumer 4 eon ig OE pd BR wima tee 2008 
from 25 to 30 books a year. You receive a careful co-operative. A fixed percentage of what each member 4 & member, and I may cancel m ember shy me & 
‘ . ! ’ t tone {7 he at 
description of each selection and if you think it is a pays is set aside in a fund, which is finally invested in 4 ee © , 
book you would not enjoy, you send back a form enormous editions of other books, and these are the 4 AS MY FIRST PURCHASE PLEASE SEND ME 
(always provided) specifying some other book you Book-Dividends you receive as a member. In the past Vy 
may want. Or you may simply say: “Send me nothing.” four years alone over $50,000,000 worth of free books Z ————5 
. : retail val, distributed amo b 4 
WHAT YOU PAY... AND HOW: You simply pay (“4 *#*e) were distributed among members ro 
the special members’ price for each selection you buy, « =e 
/ ; = . ‘ GOOD SENSE FOR READING FAMILIES: Why nor Z 
which is uswally lower than the regular retail price b he Club th Tepe Id b = y. 
A bill is mailed with each book you indicate you wy from ve Ay ° — y = wows a ager mid 4 4 
want. (A small charge is added to cover postage and wer gs ou will usually pay less for them and you “ ° ? 
. sais will share in the Club's Book-Dividends. You will ’ 
mailing expenses.) Hews ore alts 
actually get and read particular new books, which 4 + ~~? aye : . 
BOOK-DIVIDEND PLAN ...WHAT IT IS: After you are anxious not to miss, but which you frequently PEO I OPO LOLNO rpoooooooononoes 
your first purchase, with every second book you buy— do fail to read—through oversight or procrastination Trade Mark of Bosk-of-the Month (tub, Ine, I ' 
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For loafing and lounging—slip 
on a pair of Ripons and give your 
feet a real treat! Enjoy their cozy 
comfort while traveling, after a 
day outdoors, in the hotel, cabin, 
camp, trailer, etc. Soft pure wool 
(or nylon) in beautiful colors 
and patterns, with glove leather 
soles. They're washable! An 
ideal gift for anyone, anytime. 
Priced at $1.95, $2.50, $2.95 and 
$3.50 at better stores everywhere, 
or write for descriptive folder. 
Ripon Knitting Works, Ripon, 
Wis. (In Canada, made by Forest 
City Knitting Co., London, Ont.) 


For Men, Women, Children 
and Infants 
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Let B-A Travel Service work 

out the details of your trip 

to Canada. For intormation on 

how to get to that new fishing spot, 
or holiday hide-out, write to The 
British American Oil Company, 
Toronto, Canada. Carefully planned 
routes and touring information will be 
sem tO you 4&5 4 Courtesy service— 

to help you enjoy your trip to Canada 
Always stop at the sign of the big 

B A tor constant Courteous service! 





(Continued from Page 6) 


Remember the old stereoscope? 
The Stereo-Realist, a 35-mm.cam- 
era, gives the same three-dimen- 
sional effect by taking two pic- 
tures at once. Put resulting slide 
in the special viewer and the two 
pictures blend to give depth. Cam- 
era: $162.50. Viewer: $19.75. 


If you want to play international 
spy and take candids, you'll enjoy 
the watch-size Steineck A-B-C, 
which straps to your wrist. It takes 
eight tiny pictures which are en- 
larged in processing. One finder 
for waist-level sighting, another 
for eye-level work. Price: $150. 





Lens and shutter accessories: Hood 
and filter holder, about $3.20 
with case. Hood keeps direct bright 
light off the lens. Filters (about 
$1.30 each) cut haze, bring out 
certain color and tonal values. De- 
layed action self-timer permits you 
to pose in your own pictures: $4. 
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Versatility plus . . . four picture 
sizes with one camera. With the 
Kodak Tourist model cameras and 
the Adapter Kit you can take 
black-and-whites or color on Ban- 
tam 828 or in three different 
sizes on 620 film. The Tourist 
models: $47.50-$95. Kit: $14.50. 


FOR PROFESSIONAL EFFECT 


An exposure meter measures di- 
rect and reflected light values and 
helps determine correct exposure. 
Avoids under- and over-exposed 
pictures and is especially useful in 
poor light and for color. Prices 
range from about $12 to $32. 


A lightweight tripod is easily port- 
able; helps keep camera steady 
when you want fine detail, and is 
close to indispensable for time ex- 
posures. This one, with a tilt-top 
head, can be tipped to almost any 
angle. Legs can be extended to 
more than four feet. Price: $10.30. 





A hand grip with a chain helps to 
steady the camera, insures against 
a disastrous drop. Quicker and 
simpler than setting up a tripod, 
and helpful when you or your sub- 
ject is moving. The grip is small 
enough to slip right into your 
pocket or gadget bag. Only $1. 


Stop straining your eyes over 
tiny color slides. This handy table 
viewer is a projector, screen and 
changer, all in one. And you don't 
need to draw the shades. Your 
35-mm. slides are projected on 
the 72 by 72-inch screen in 
true color, even in daylight. $95. 


| 


Developing and printing kit con- 
tains essentials for home develop- 
ing and printing. Developing tank, 
bottles of developer, hypo, three 
trays, printing frame, dark-room 
lamp, two film clips, package of 
film printing paper and acomplete 


instruction booklet. Kit: $7.95. 


A leather gadget bag keeps your 
camera and all accessories con- 
veniently and safely in one place. 
There are special pockets for fil- 
ters and other small equipment, 
zipper lock and padlock, and 
shoulder carrying strap. Comes in 
nine sizes ranging from $1 | to$48. 


An inexpensive and easy-to- 
operate slide projector for your 
35-mm. color slides. With a 120- 
volt lamp, it's $21.75. A portable 
slide case files your slides by cate- 
gories. Its drawers are removable 
and may be carried singly in 
projector case. Price: $10.30. 


Photo-oil-coloring set permits you 
to pretty up your favorite black- 
and-white prints with color. Com- 
plete line of colors, tubes of ex- 
tender, drier, bottles of cleaner, 
medium solution, print varnish, 
polette, skewers, cotton, instruc- 
tion booklet. $11.60 for the set. 


THE END 
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Desert fighting is often complicated by those little men who aren't there. 


MIERAGES= 
HOT AND COLD 


On desert sands or Arctic sea, they make fools 


of the best of men: sailors. soldiers and explorers 


: By Jeger * Angel 


BACK in the early days of the last 
war, a young R.A.F. fighter pilot, 
newly arrived in North Africa, was 
making a sweep over the Libyan desert 
when he spotted a formation of Ger- 
man tanks below him. He made two or 
three successful strafing runs over them 
and then hightailed it back to his base, 
some 100 kilometers away, to make his 
report. He found his commanding offi- 
cer singularly unimpressed. “Oh, those 
tanks,” the C.O. said languidly. “Yes, 
we know about those. A ground crew- 
man here reported seeing them this 
morning.” The pilot decided that his 
major was suffering either from a touch 
of the sun or from a strangely twisted 
sense of humor. It was only a few days 
later, however, that the pilot happened 
to squint across the scorching-hot air 
base and was startled to see a whole 
column of German Afrika Korps troops 
marching in single file up a nearby 
sand hill. This time he ran to give the 
alarm, only to be met with another re- 


buff. The major actually laughed at 
him. “Mirage,” he said. “Just like 
those tanks of yours we saw here. 


Wouldn't do to waste any ammunition 
on those Krauts, old boy. They're a 
long, long way from here.” 

The frustrated R.A.F. pilot was not 
the first soldier to be baffled by Na- 
ture’s deftest sleight-of-hand trick, the 
mirage. On April 11, 1916, a rnajor bat- 
tle between the Turks and the British in 
Mesopotamia was brought to a com- 
plete standstill when the British com- 
manding officer ordered a cease fire in 


the face of a persistent floating land- 
scape—an illusion which resulted in one 
of the oddest military dispatches ever 
written: “The fighting had to be tem- 
porarily suspended owing to a mirage.” 

Actually the first soldiers on record 
as seeing something which was definitely 
identified as a mirage were the troops of 
Napoleon who entered Egypt in 1798. 
These poor poilus were so frequently 
bedeviled by visions of vanishing lakes, 
upside-down palm trees and ghostly 
minarets that they threw themselves on 
their knees and prayed for deliverance. 
One member of the expeditionary force, 
however, was a hardheaded French 
physicist named Gaspard Monge. No 
man to be fazed by a “miracle,” Monge 
went to work and figured out exactly 
what a mirage was and what caused it. 
He even gave it its present name, from 
the French word mirer, and the Latin 
mirare: “to look at.” 

Although Gaspard Monge’s accurate 
theory is now 152 years old, most trav- 
elers who encounter a mirage for the 
first time are either terrified or com- 
pletely fooled by it, while many people 
who have never seen one believe it to be 
identical with a hallucination—a sort of 
desert-born case of the d.t.’s. While a 
thirst-crazed desert traveler might be 
deluded by a vision of a trayful of ice- 
covered mint juleps or a happy crowd 
of polar bears skating at St. Moritz, 
that would only be an indication that he 
needed to put his hat on. If, on the 
other hand, he spotted a cool, distant 


Continued on Page 12) 
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Tailored to your type! 


Whether you're an extrovert, introvert, or “om- 
nivert”—Greenbrier is for you. Sportsmen will 
find a veritable player's paradise—golf (Green- 
brier’s 3 championship courses will suit you to 
a “tee” ), tennis courts designed for aces ( you'll 
play like one ), riding, swimming, or what-have- 
you. If it’s the social swirl you wish, it’s here— 
music, merriment, people. 

Yes, Greenbrier offers the vacation you want, 
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WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, WEST VIRGINIA 
Edward T. Lawless, Vice-President. Eugene Voit, Manager 
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Washington, Continental Bldg.—RE 2642. 
Chicago, 77 West Washington Street —RA 6-0625 
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(Continued from Page 10) 
lake or an oasis or a village, he would be 
seeing an actual object. Mirages do 
exist; they have often been photo- 
graphed, and on occasion have even 
been carefully mapped. 

A mirage needs plenty of space to 
work in, plus the freak condition of lots 
of extremely hot or extremely cold air 
in varying layers near a windless sur- 
face of the earth. For this reason the 
most efficient mirage laboratories are 
either deserts near the torrid equa- 
torial zone or else the frigid polar 
stretches of the Arctic and Antarctic. 
Like so many magic effects, a mirage is 
nothing more than a trick done with 
mirrors. The “mirror” is supplied by 
the varying densities of hot and cold 
air, which have the effect of bending 
light rays. Thus one of the most com- 
mon mirages, the vision of a cool desert 
lake with the reflection of surrounding 
palm trees on its surface, is simply a 
group of actual trees which is seen dou- 
ble. The traveler sees the clump of trees 
in the distance, viewed by light rays 
passing straight through the cool layers 
of upper air. He sees the same trees 
again, but upside down, by rays of light 
which normally would strike the ground 
but which are bent upward by the hot 
lower layers of air. The image of the 
sky, also carried in curving rays of light, 
appears to be the “lake,” with the up- 
side-down trees forming the reflections 
on its surface. 

This “inferior” type of mirage has 
been seen by anyone who has ever 
driven a car along a hot, straight stretch 
of macadam road in summer. It appears 
several hundred feet ahead of the driver 
and looks like a patch of water on the 
road—a patch which suddenly vanishes 
as it is approached. This is not, as many 
people believe, a reflection on the sur- 
face of the road itself, but an actual mi- 
rage of the sky caused by light refrac- 
tion (or bending) in the low-lying hot- 
air layer over the hot highway. 

The second type of mirage, called the 
“superior,” is perhaps even more quix- 
otic and frightening than the first. This 
is most common at sea, especially in 
frigid waters, where seamen and pas- 
sengers are startled by the sudden ap- 
pearance of another ship, quite close, 
which steams silently and smoothly by, 
although it is upside down. When the 
mirage vanishes there is no actual ship 


to be seen anywhere. This mirage oper- 
ates exactly like the first, except that the 
light rays, instead of being bent upward, 
are curved down again. Thus the image 
of a ship, which may be out of sight 
over the horizon, is carried up to the 
warmer upper layers of air and bounces 
back to earth. At sea, this also accounts 
for the sudden and frightening appear- 
ance of cliffs and rocks in the middle of 
supposedly open ocean. On dry land, 
the Eiffel Tower's occasional irresponsi- 
ble habit of standing on its head is due 
to a spectacular superior mirage. Per- 
haps the most baffled navigator of mod- 
ern times was the World War I U-boat 
captain who sneaked into New York 
harbor, took a cautious peek through 
his periscope, and was rewarded with 
the sight of the entire Manhattan sky 
line hovering upside down in the air 
above itself, the skyscrapers apparently 
resting on their own points below. 


MIRAGE MIRRORING Causes as many 
freak effects as a Coney Island fun 
house. Most mirages, in fact, are not 
exact reproductions of a physical ob- 
ject, but a distortion. Iceberg pinnacles 
become turreted castles, tiny clumps of 
brush become giant palm trees, rocks 
and tussocks become minarets and des- 
ert villages. “Looming” is the close ap- 
proach of an intensely magnified object 
which may actually be out of sight over 
the horizon, while a lateral mirage can 
bring the image of a bear or a crevasse 
around the corner of a mountain. 

Mountain climbers have been so ter- 
rified by a form of mirage known as the 
“Brocken Specter” that they have lost 
their hold and been dashed to death. 
The Specter is named for Brocken 
Mountain in Germany, where the 
frightening monster was first observed. 
Hapless Alpinists who fall victim to this 
type of “looming” will suddenly have 
the chilly feeling that they are being 
watched. Looking up from the steep 
rock face they are ascending they will 
see, against a banked cloud, the huge, 
shadowy figures of some giant climbers, 
identically ascending an identical moun- 
tain. Every motion the mountaineers 
make is imitated by their ghostly coun- 
terparts. The “Specter,” of course, is 
nothing but the shadow of the climber 
himself, reflected against clouds and 
enormously enlarged by atmospheric 
magnification. Diffraction will often 
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What's a Mirage? Actual tree is seen 
through cool upper air, but light rays 
from tree and sky which normally hit 
ground are bent up by hot surface air. 
Traveler thus sees simultaneous image 
of lake (sky's reflection) mirroring tree 





surround the image with misty, colored 
halos of light. 

This country has a handful of top- 
notch mirages which recur frequently. 
If you ascend a tall building in Chicago 
on a cold winter day and look eastward 
across the frigid stretches of Lake Mich- 
igan, it is often possible to see the entire 
sky line of St. Joseph, Michigan, loom- 
ing over the horizon, although it is ac- 
tually a good 60 miles away and nor- 
mally out of sight. The northwest corner 
of Nebraska, on the Great Plains, often 
puts on an excellent sky travelogue, 
featuring a handsome line of tall pine 
forests, dotted with battlements and 


You don't have to be tight or seasick 
to see a passing ship upside down. 


castles. No. 1 mirage center for the U.S. 
is the huge Great Basin, stretching 
south from the Utah salt flats all the 
way to Death Valley. Route 40, on the 
flats near Salt Lake City, sometimes 
crawls with mountains whose edges 
feather off into nothingness, while trav- 
elers on the Southern Pacific in the 
same area can, by looking westward, 
treat themselves to the cooling sight of 
scores of ephemeral lakes surrounded 
by great ranges of fadeaway mountains. 

The Southern Pacific has another 
mirage sideshow along the tracks be- 
tween El Paso and Tucson. As its trains 
pass Hado Flats, in Cochise County, 
Arizona, passengers can see a 10-mile- 
long lake with a large island in the 
middle and mountains reflected on its 
surface. The lake looks just the same, 
summer and winter, but it only exists 
in winter. In spring, the lake dries up 
and the mud bakes dry, forming an 
ideal mirage reflector which recreates 
the vanished lake, reflections and all. 
Recently, passengers could see another 
object on the lake—the wreckage of a 
hydroplane. The pilot of this plane had 
once seen the actual lake from a train 
in wintertime; the following summer, 
while ferrying a plane to the West 
Coast, he ran into engine trouble and 
tried to land there, only to smash his 
plane to bits on the rock-hard surface 
of a mirage. 

An Antarctic explorer named Wilkes 
once mapped a wholly transparent 
coast line which turned out to be a 
mirage, while the American Museum 
of Natural History went absolutely 
crazy trying to explore an Arctic range 


of mountains which the explorer Rob- 
ert Peary had charted and named 
“Crocker Land.’ A $300,000 museum 
expedition set out in 1913 to bring back 
complete maps of the area, supposedly 
lying north of Baffin Land. The expedi- 
tion found that Crocker Land some- 
how had sidled a couple of hundred 
miles to the west since Peary had spotted 
it, but finally it turned up, complete 
with mountains and surrounded by ice. 
The eager scientists set off on foot to 
get a closer look, puzzied no little by the 
fact that their computing instruments 
were apparently all out of whack, show- 
ing different mountain heights and dis- 
tances from one day to the next. The ex- 
pedition pressed on, though, until at 
last it seemed to be in a great valley 
which was surrounded on three sides by 
the peaks of Crocker Land. That eve- 
ning the dream ended. The sun went 
down, taking Crocker Land-—peaks, 
glaciers, valleys and all—along with it 
and leaving the men on a great flat ice 
floe, the victims of the greatest practical 
joke of all time. 


THE GREAT METROPOLIS Of mirage land 
is the Fata Morgana, which lies in the 
Strait of Messina, between Sicily and 
the tip of Italy. English Crusaders 
named the city tor Morgan Le Fay, the 
wicked fairy sister of King Arthur. The 
Fata Morgana sometimes appears as an 
ornate and lovely suboceanic city, com- 
plete with avenues, palaces, walls and 
towers. Some people have even sworn 
to seeing inhabitants moving on its 
streets. When the air is warmer, the 
Fata Morgana appears on the surface 
of the water—a phenomenon which 
ancient mariners interpreted as a 
trap of the evil fairy, to lure ships into 
her false harbors where they would 
be wrecked and their crews drowned 
to add to the population of the under- 
water city. 

The Fata Morgana is still visible to- 
day, on hot, windless days in the Straits. 
Although it is perhaps the best-known 
mirage in the world, its air of mystery 
remains, since there is not complete 
agreement as to just what it really is. 
Most experts believe that it is simply a 
mirage of the nearby and very real city 
of Messina, but there are others who 
have claimed that the mirage is accom- 
panied by an extraordinary atmospheric 
magnification. This would mean that 
the Fata Morgana might well be nothing 
more than a tiny stretch of shore, whose 
pebbles, weeds and boulders were 
blown-up and projected seaward to be- 
come the magical city of the villainous 
Le Fay. 

In spite of the hugely successful leg 
pulls achieved by mirages through the 
ages, there is no such thing as the per- 
fect mirage on this planet. That, ac- 
cording to scientists, could only take 
place ideally on a planet six times the 
size of the earth, with an atmosphere 
like ours and a properly cold climate. A 
lone desert wanderer there would be 
dogged by a constant, life-sized, silent 
traveling companion—the ghostly im- 
age of himself, projected by mirage 
completely around the surface of the 
globe. THE END 
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A good man deserves a 


: GERBER 
LEOWUHUMG 
BLADE 


Carving a good 
roast is one of 
life’s high spots 

IF you have a 
really fine blade. 
Gerber Blades 
are bringing back 
the nearly lost art 
of home carving. 
Hand made and 
individually hand-finished from the hardest, 
stoughest, most expensive steel ever used in 
cutlery, they take a better edge and hold 
it far longer. Their perfect balance and 
exquisite design make them the choice of 
discriminating people everywhere. 

There are 6 great blades and a holding 
fork in 16 set assortments, in hardwood 
chests from $8.50 to $80. At leading stores, 
or write for free catalog to Gerber, 1307 
Southwest 12th Avenue, Portland, Oregon 
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MOVIES 


Gentleman Caller Douglas uses his dimples well on Wyman's wistful Laura. 


The Glass Menagerie makes the perilous shift from 


play to movie with only slight breakage and strain 


The Glass Menagerie, Pulitzer Prize 
Winner Tennessee Williams’ first Broad- 
way success, has been brought to the 
screen by Warner Brothers, and is ob- 
viously a bid for an Academy Award. It 
is an attempt, sometimes hearteningly 
successful, sometimes lagging, to be 
true to its stage original without playing 
false to its separate incarnation as a 
movie. In one clinical cross section, it is 
an example of most ‘of the bogies that 
beleaguer all attempts to transform a 
Broadway hit (nonmusical) into the 
movie medium. 

Some movie adaptations have been 
so painstakingly close to their stage 
originals as to lose value as movies; 
some have been so wildly garbled in 
adaptation as to lose value as anything; 
some have struck a happy medium of 
skillful blending of screen and stage 
techniques. The Glass Menagerie be- 
longs, happily, to the third group, 
though it falls short of that group's 
highest echelon. 

It is at its best where it sticks closest 
to the stage version. This need not be 
taken as an endorsement of simply film- 
ing plays or as a snide disparagement of 
coproducer Jerry Wald and director 
Irving Rapper. The Glass Menagerie isa 
story (whether play, movie or novel) 
about a lame girl. Its focus of action 
falls naturally within the narrow hori- 
zons of that girl. This confines it pretty 
much to the four walls of her home, for, 
between her lameness and the shyness 
which has grown out of it, she remains 
homebound. To wrench the action 
away from this normal radius would be 
to do violence to the whole meaning of 
the story. And Mr. Rapper has very 
wisely refrained from doing this, has 
banished the obvious temptation to 
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show off the whole scope and vastness 
of the camera range. 

This does not mean that Rapper has 
allowed his story to become cramped. 
When there is legitimate reason to move 
out of the Wingfield house, it does so. It 
follows Arthur Kennedy as Tom Wing- 
field to his warehouse job where he 
knows his friend Kirk Douglas (Jim, 
the Gentleman Caller). It follows Ger- 
trude Lawrence as the mother, Amanda 
Wingfield, to her daughter's typing 
school. It follows Jane Wyman as 
Laura, the daughter, to a dance hall 
with Jim. It does so legitimately and 
within the boundaries of the story. 

When the picture was still being 
filmed an announcement was made that 
it would contain a flash-back sequence 
showing Amanda’s youthful days as a 


reigning Southern belle. The announce- 
ment stirred some honest doubts. The 
flash back seemed to be too patly a 
device to apologize to Miss Lawrence 
for letting her play the part of a middle- 
aged woman, an obvious effort to in- 
ject glamour into a story whose theme 
was glamour’s absence. As it turns 
out, such doubts were unjustified. The 
sequence is brief and honestly nostalgic. 
It serves to underline and reaffirm the 
differences between Amanda and her 
daughter, and the life that Amanda 
envisions as the heritage of every born 
young lady. 

Only one other digression occurs, this 
time not successfully. The camera in- 
sists unnecessarily on following Arthur 
Kennedy as he runs away to sea. It 
catches him, speaking lines that could 
just as well have been said on his tene- 
ment porch, against contrived and 
corny backgrounds of a million cliché 
water fronts. 


THE LARGEST amount of Menagerie’s 
advance publicity seems to have ad- 
hered to Gertrude Lawrence, partly 
because it is her first Hollywood per- 
formance, partly because she was play- 
ing the part of a middle-aged woman. 
(It is a tradition of movie publicity 
that there is something brave, amazing 
and noteworthy when any actress under 
70 plays the part of a woman over 40.) 
Miss Lawrence does an excellent job, 
hampered only by make-up which 
occasionally calls attention to the fact 
that it is make-up. Her feeling for the 
part is warm and intelligent. It is a 
happy surprise that an actress whose 
association in the popular mind has 
always been with the brittle Mayfair 
comedy of Noel Coward can bring 
understanding and dignity and sym- 
pathy to the role of a St. Louis matron 
living between dreams of a sentimen- 
tally gilded past and ambitions for an 
impossibly romantic tomorrow for her 
daughter. 

Kirk Douglasas the Gentleman Caller 
works well in a difficult part. His ap- 
proach is different from that of 
Anthony Ross in the stage version, but 
it is no less valid. If Douglas, in this 


(Continued on Page 16) 


Taylor-Hayden stage roles are sensitively transplanted by Lawrence, Wyman. 
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Have you been too busy to take a real vacation yet? Then 
remember that the best time of the year in the Caribbean 
is still ahead of you. Plan now on a luxurious 17-day 
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ewilftly and cleanly vet the blade end can't 
touch your skin CURVETI 
is safeG UARDED! When 
you pack your holiday needs, vv 
you'll find the CURVEIT cons 
Razor the most indispen 
sable beauty aid in your pos 
acasion. A fastidious MUST 
it’s the razor of your ve 

CURVFIT R 
travel kit with 6 super shore 
col steel blades. $ 


stores or write direct 


CURVFIT SALES CORP., Dept. H 
33 Jefferson St., Stamford, Conn. 


Please send me RVFIT Razors w 
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Movie addition shows Mama's past triumphs, underlines shy daughter's tragedy. 


(Continued from Page 14) 
part, displays his dimples with a 
trifle the touch of the matinee idol, it 
cannot be held out of place. He epit- 
omizes, even better than Ross, the 
high-school smoothie grown a little 


than Miss Wyman’s it might bring an 
audience reaction of boredom and dis- 
interest. “What a dope! Why doesn’t 
she do something?” It is Miss Wy- 
man’s achievement that your feeling 
toward Laura is one of sympathy and 
despairing hope. 

The movie, unlike the play, ends on a 
quasi-optimistic note. Where Mr. Wil- 
liams’ stage version (he did the screen 
play also) left the audience certain that 
Laura was doomed to no larger satis- 
faction in life than communion with the 
fragile glass animals of her prized col- 
lection, the movie introduces a final 


older and does it without cheapening 
the interpretation 

Arthur Kennedy is even more suc- 
cessful as the complex son and 
brother, Tom Wingfield. He is the un- 
happy young man who is part a poet, 
part just a dissatisfied Joe. He keeps his 
resentments close to a universal human 
level, yet can launch into Mr. Williams’ 
sometimes Overripe poetic prose with- 
out seeming mannered and odd be- 
yond reality. Even Kennedy, however, 
cannot bring the final philosophizing 


scene in which still another Gentleman 
Caller is due to arrive. Depending on 
your optimism, you may believe that 
eventually the Gentleman Caller who 
to life. will rescue Laura will arrive, or that 

Jane Wyman probably carries off top 
honors for the picture. | do not mean 


an endless chain of Gentlemen Callers, 
none more satisfactory than the first 
that hers is a difficult part. I refuse to one, is her lot 

succumb to the general belief that the The Glass Menagerie is definitely 
playing of deformed or inarticulate 
folk is a dramatic triumph. I doubt, in 
fact, if anything can be easier and I'm 
dead certain that an intelligent light- 


worth seeing as another step in the his- 
tory of plays into movies, but, more im- 
portant, it is worth seeing as intelligent 
and moving entertainment in itself. 
comedy role is several times harder —AL HINE 
But this should not detract from the 
sum total of Miss Wyman’'s per- 
formance. She does not attempt the 
somewhat ethereal interpretation given 
the stage role by Julie Hayden, and her 
forbearance is wise. Miss Hayden's 
special quality is highly personal and 
would have been fatal to follow 
Jane Wyman’s Laura is an effective 
and wistful portrayal of a lost being. She 
can make no positive moves of her own, 
but is acted upon by everybody and 
everything around her. She is solely the 
puppet of her mother’s drive, the help- 
less product of prejudices and experi- 
ences and conventions which she can- 
not control. Her only personal action 
to withdraw from a typing school—is 
not an action of decision, but a mouse’s 
reaction to different pressures, to her 
own shyness and her mother’s deter- 
nination that she shall 
something.” 


“amount to 


In one respect, the purt is not such = In a complex role, Arthur Kennedy 
an easy one. In hands sess competent shares Menagerie's top acting honors. 
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Abbot Academy 


A College Preparatory School. 9th through 12th Grades 
Special emphasis on Music arge campus. Modern build 
ings and equipment. All sport 23 8 ~ m Boston 
Founded 1829. Catalogue on re 


Marguerite C. Hearsey, Principal, Andover, Massachusetts 
Edgewood Park 


For young women. Accredited college prep. Advanced 
courses in cultural and practical arts, fine aris, sec. sc., 
real estate, med. asst., home ec framatics, interior dec 
oration, mdag., kindergarten. Moderate rates Catalog 


Park, Box 1-10, Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 


St. Mary’s School 


Episcopal School for girls on the Hude« ler care of 
Sisters of St. Mary. Sth grade to « ollane. 1 Kent 
plan. Fully accredited. Small clas Ry swimming 
dramatics, music, art. Modern fireproof building Catalog 


Sister Superior, Peekskill 8, New York 


The Beard School 


Fully accredited. Outstanding prepa 

Also general course luding art d 

dramatics, modern dance. Varied sports prog 

tional trips to New York. Established 1591 
M.S 


d, Heed Box 65, Orange, N. J. 
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| National Cathedral School 


Boarding, Grade 


‘Katherine ion Principal, Washiogien 16, D. c. 


Fairfax Hall 





Wm 8. Gates, Pros.,Bon 0-508, Pork Station . Wayncthenn, Ve. 





Averett College 
Accredited Junior ¢ ze mphasizing liberal 
arts. Music, art, «pee r secretarial, med i al 

cretarial, sical yome eco xdern 
buildings. 9let year. End “3 Write for cat =~ 


Curtis Bishop, Litt. D., Box D, Danville, Va. 





Virginia Intermont 


| Fully accredited Junior College ar 2-year high school for 


>a Music. Art ie atics, Journaliem, Radio. Home 
Phys. Ed., Se wary Science. All Sports, riding 
swimming. Est 1884 Moder ate rates. Catalog 


R. L. Brantley, Ph.D., Box 135, Bristo!, Virginic 





Salem Academy 

Fully accredited academic preparation for leading northern 
and sou meee colleges ades 9-12. E phasis we 
under elopmen 

Modern t uitdieos Wooded § 


Catalor. MaryA.Weaver,M.A.,BoxH, Winston. Salem 2,N.C 
Gulf Park College 
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By the-Sea 
so 2-years 
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golf, aviation 


Charies P hones Ph... im Box D, ‘Gulfport, Miss. 





Ferry Hall 
g schools in the 
Middle West, w dited college 
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William Woods College 
For girls. Accredite in Libera 
Arts and Fine Art M < and Dental 
Costume exign . edical, etc. Sports 
ampus. Oth year eas e. Catalog 


H. L. Smith, Box E, Fulton, Missouri 
Saint Mary’s Hall 


Episcopal. Accredited xe e y and 
courses for girls. Music, art, cr * d 1 
Sports, riding. St ampu 
ings. 84th year We te for atalog 


Phyllis M. phew M. A., Box E, Faribault, Minn. 
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Brownmoor School 
Boarding school grades 6 2. College 
preparatory and general Tw edited sic. Art 
All 
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Kentucky so 


[INSTITUTE “ex 


Preparation for college under ideal climatic 
conditions all year. Winter months at 
Venice, Fla. Oldest private Military School 
in America. For ily ee catalog, 
and “ Why Florida” folder, address: 

Col. C. B. fuctmenat, o_ 
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PENNSYLVANIA ‘cottece 


Senior College. Four-year degree courses. Busi- 
ness administration, arts, sciences 

chemistry), engineering. C.E., 

Senior ROTC. Major, minor sports. Extensive 
social program. Guidance. Also non-military 
unit for veterans. 129th year. Write for catalog. 


DEAN OF ADMISSIONS, Dept. D, Chester, Pa. 
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Howe Military School 
Thorough academic training in spiritual environment. Ac- 
credite Solan prep, business courses. Potential Achieve- 
ment Kating gives each boy individual goal. Junior school 
Senior ROTC. All sports. Episcopal. Pet. 1884. Catalog. 
Burret B. Bouton, M.A., 880 Academy Place, Howe, Ind 


Culver Military Academy 
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irving School for Boys 

113th year Gaadee boys sound preparation for college and 
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life. Grades 2-12. Individual guidance. Small classes, cul 
tural field trips. Boys taught how to «study. Catalogue 


W. Gray Mattern, Jr. Box 1080, Tarrytown, New York 


La Salle Military Academy 
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Pleasantvilte, M. J. 
Bordentown Military Institute 
Fully accredited. Coll Ag ge Saleen and gen 
eral courses. Outset record of college entrance. 
R.0.T.C. Boye taught ie to study Junie? echool i 
sports. 6%h year. Summer session. Catalog 
New Jersey 


Registrar, Box 228, 
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An endowed school. Boys thoroughly prepared for college 
and for life. Fully accredited. Junior school. Smal! classes 
Public speaking course required, Sports. Two agyme. play 
ing Geids, golf, poole Summer session. 86th year. Catalog 
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Arizona ranch school 
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FORK UNION 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
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tw academic excellence. Accred- 
ited preparation, also post- 
* grad, for college, business. 
Small clasees. Latest individ 
t% “el instruction and tutorial 
method, wo extra charge 
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Hotel Executive 


Even Though He Has No 
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W ould you like to step into a well-paid position as Hotel 
Club. Rectaeamet or Inn Manager, Purchasing Agent 
Social Director or Assistant Manager? Would you like & 
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success of Lewis graduates from 18 to 50 
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though you have no ex 
perience in hotel work 
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Dardy Orlando's snug new snake costume gets the nod from the boss. 
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life 
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in nature 


range 


Soft flesh tones, natural foliage! 
Your eyes see natural color. 
That's what Ansco Color Film 
gives you...all the subtle, deli- 
cate shades and tones in the 
gorgeous color spectrum. 

Not only that, but you now 
get crisp, clear pictures with bril- 
liant depth...and sparkling real- 
ism. Try Ansco Natural Color 
Film! Lowest price of all...in 120 
and 620 sizes! Get a roll today! 


Also available in 
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35mm magazines, 
and 50 and rolls for 16mm 


cameras 
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From Research to Reality’ 


. By ° len Che has 


“I WAS born with a star and garter in 
my eye and a burleycue runway for a 
play pen,” declares small, dark, chubby 
and thirtyish Harold Minsky, the only 
member of the Minsky family left in 
the burlesque business. Except for six 
semesters at Columbia University, 
studying stage lighting and production, 
the son of the fabulous A. B. Minsky 
has spent the greater part of his life 
running a weary eye over the figures on 
a burlesque cost sheet and those behind 
the footlights 

Figures, economic and anatomic, fas- 
cinate him. In the last year he has put 
them both to work again profitably 
Again the name Minsky 
1937 along with the word “ 
from New York theater 
winks in electric lights 


banned in 
burlesque” 
marquees 
across the na- 
tion, as Minsky’s Follies, under Harold's 
personal direction, 
night clubs 


roadshow top 

Only once since the torrid days of 
burleycue when the late Fiorello H 
LaGuardia labeled burlesque “filth in- 
corporated,” and a cynic cracked “‘at 
last the G strings are moving up on the 


violins,” has Minsky had any but the 
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pleasantest relations with the authori- 
ties. “There's an old cabaret law which 
states that a night club shall be lit up at 
all times so that a man can read a news- 
paper. Anyway, | got a call to come 
down to the Fourth Precinct. Seems a 
detective had sat at a table and couldn't 
read the paper. The classified section, I 
guess. | figured the show was pretty 
clean if that was the only complaint 
they had.” 

Like his Uncle Billy, who once pro- 
moted his shows by mailing free tickets 
to every member of Manhattan's 
Racquet and Tennis Club, Harold aims 
for the patronage of the upper classes. 
He has kept the old-original burlesque 
salad recipe. But the wilted, moldy lines 
of the °20’s are gone, replaced by crisp 
boffs on current events (even Vishinsky 
is good for a laugh); the fortyish beef- 
truster wheezing in the back line of the 
chorus is discarded for a well-rehearsed, 
smartly costumed probably 
fresh out of college or finishing school 


chorine, 


and quite likely to spend intermissions 
in the dressing room with a copy of 
Toynbee’s A Study of History 


Continued on Page 20) 
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Press a button and in 15 seconds the top is down, and every point of the traveler's compass unfolds before your eyes. And more! in this 
graceful new Plymouth Convertible your world expands to the full arc of sunny sky and snowy peak by day, a dome of stars by night 
This weather-sealed wonder is snug in winter, convertible as a chameleon for fitful fall and spring. Turn the ignition key and your 
Plymouth starts automatically. Don't worry about bumps—Plymouth’s Air Pillow Ride and extra-rigid reinforced frame carry 


you over smoothly and quietly. Natural posture chair-height seats with six-footer legroom. 11 colors. See your Plymouth dealer today! 
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MOTOR OIL 


Your car will run smoother, cooler, cleaner than ever before . . . 
your engine will receive extra protection against unnecessary 
wear, sludge and varnish deposits . . . you'll drive farther per 
quart—if you are particular about your oil—if you insist on 
Wo tr’s Heap! 














WOLF’S HEAD MOTOR OIL — 100% Pure Pennsylvania, 
“Premium Grade,” is the superior refinement of nature’s 
It is richer, tougher, “‘oilier’’— non-corrosive to 
bearings —free from trouble-making impurities. It is truly the 
“Finest of the Fine!” 
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“Take it off!" is inevitable cry as Dardy swings into her snake dance. 


(Continued from Page 18) 

The salad’s basic ingredients—the 
comic blackout and the striptease—re- 
main. Instead of a bulbous red nose, the 
comic may wear a dinner coat and bou- 
tonniere, but his blackout lines live on 
imperishably. The stripper’s apparel 
may be copied straight from a Balmain 
or Dior model, and she may move a bit 
more decorously in the stylized ritual, 
but the music still runs hot, sweet and 
low. In the end, the Follies’ audience 
witnesses the 1950 version of ‘“Amer- 
ica’s only original contribution to the 
theater,” and almost invariably some- 
body shouts, “Take it off!” 

Even if, the spangled triangle which 
the trade still calls a G-string, has been 
embellished by Minsky. Now it is often 
resplendent in rhinestones, or, if the 
featured stripper has a flair for the 
unique, if may suddenly glow, lighted 
from a tiny storage battery, concealed 
only the stripper and her dresser know 
where. 


LIKE THE BURLESQUE shows of the late 
20's, when the rebellious child of the 
theater flourished nightly before 50,000 
enthusiastic patrons, Harold Minsky’s 
Follies are built around three strip 
women. They may work fast, slow or 
hot, depending on the city, the audience 
or their dispositions. These high-priced 
artists are garnished with two choruses— 
one of dancers, one of show girls—a 
singer, a juggler, an “interpretive” 
dance team, and a “talking woman” 
(My hushand is away for the night, 
honey) to help out the comics in their 
“bits.” There are an opening spectacle 
and a finale, in which the whole com- 
pany of 30 appears. The Follies provide 
a subdued version of the traditional 
burlesque march down the runway- 
once referred to by Variety as Varicose 
Alley—by parading the girls around 
and around the postage-stamp floors of 
the night clubs 

Minsky feels he is leading a new trend 
toward a happy medium of burlesque 
and night club. “We have.” he says, 
“what might be called a small musical 
comedy, a revue. | don’t let any per- 
former take an encore. On and off fast— 
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that goes for the strippers too. We don’t 
give the customers a chance to get 
bored.” 

The leading ladies of Minsky’s Follies 
still “flash,” a motion devised some 
years ago to circumvent the censors who 
ruled that breasts might be exposed 
only in posed tableaux. Thus, ‘the 
“flash” is a split-second motion by the 
show girls when they pause and uncover 
momentarily by flipping up a biblike 
covering. 

Unlike the early burlesque shows 
where a script was merely a piece of pa- 
per, and dialogue and cues seldom were 
committed to memory, the Follies tick 
off with timetable precision. The show 
runs exactly 70 minutes, clocked by 
Harold himself. 

Murray Briscoe, the show's straight 
man who has been “hollering” for some 
20 years at such comics as Milton Berle, 
Phil Silvers and Lou Costello, feeds 
lines in machine-gun bursts to comic 
Maxie Furman, an old-time “hoofer™ 
who has been featured in Broadway 
musicals and understudied Bobby Clark 
in Mexican Hayride. Two of the princi- 
pals, Gene Courtney and Dardy Or- 
lando, join them in a skit titled Hold the 
Car, a laundered blackout bit that still 
draws nostalgic sighs. A team of jug- 
glers juggle their way across stage. Miss 
Courtney reappears in a sketch titled 
So Round, So Firm, So Fully Packed. 
Another principal woman and the 
show’s dancing man, Jack Stanton, 
combine in a skit titled Metamorpho- 
sis—or Strip to You. The comics and 
the “talking woman” run through The 
Boxing Scene. 

Finally the lights go down, and 
Dardy Orlando comes on stage again to 
do a strip. Picked out by a colored spot- 
light, she sways to a slow rhythm. Her 
hands reach hesitantly for a shoulder 
strap. It falls. She catches it. The stage 
goes dark. Upbeat music and she re- 
appears, another barrier surrendered, 
under the spotlight. There’s a series 
of bumps, of tantalizing grinds. An- 
other moment of darkness, another 
barrier falls. And so on, until only the 
G-string or the filmiest of negligees is 
left 





Nevada Smith is a “nice” stripper, charms wives and girl friends too. 


“People who never have seen it like 
it this way,” says Minsky. ““The others 
don’t want anything different.” Box- 
office receipts support his contention. 
His Follies beat the gate record set by 
Joe E. Lewis at the Beverly Hills Club, 
and, at Riley's in Saratoga, so con- 
sistently outdrew Hildegarde, at a com- 
peting night club, that the famed Mil- 
waukee chanteuse went muttering to 
her agent. In 1949 Minsky bought the 
Colonial Inn, the notorious Hollywood, 
Florida, gambling spot. He shuttered 
its dice, fan-tan and poker rooms, in- 
troduced his Follies formula, and “ran 
it without any gambling and made 
money.” 

Although the Follies are a far cry 
from the burleycue days when the girls 


went through as many as a dozen one- 
hour “grinds” a day, night-club cus- 
tomers at times fray performers’ 
nerves as witlessly as any third-balcony 
heckler. The tinkle of ice, glasses and 
women’s voices disturbs the song 
routines, and as Minsky says, “the 
male customer may have a dozen differ- 
ent ideas—aside from being entertained. 
It may be a business deal. Or he may be 
planning to proposition, or maybe pro- 
pose to, the girl. You never know what 
the night-club customer's after. That's 
why I keep everything moving fast.” 
Keeping the Follies at a fast pace 
keeps Minsky busy 16 hours a day, 
seven days a week. Daily rehearsals at 
11 a.m. in the CBS Building in Times 


(Continued on Page 23) 


Lady of Chance act is Nevada's favorite—'cause daddy was a gambler. 
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Why is Delco the “nation’s number one” 
battery? It’s because more new cars and 
trucks use Delco as original equipment than 
any other brand. Built by Delco-Remy, largest 
manufacturer of automotive electrical equip- 
ment, Delco is the battery for you to use in 
your car. For dependable power and long life, 

C) replace with a Delco. 
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Spin along the Pennsylvania Turnpike in the big car in its field and 
see how much smoother and steadier the going is. Chevrolet's the 
longest and heaviest of all low-priced cars and has the widest 
tread to give you a more comfortable, road-hugging ride 





On California's Cahvenga Freeway, the swift, smooth response of 
Chevrolet's brakes will add to your pleasure and security. The 
Dubl-Life brake linings are bonded—not riveted—to the brake 


shoes for up to twice the wear 













most popular motor car 





On all roads, you can expect to see more Chevrolets than any other 
make. By o greater majority than ever, Chevrolet is America's 


the best-seller becouse it's the best buy! 










You'll find no smarter car on the N.Y.-Conn. Merritt Park- 
way than your gracefully styled Chevrolet. In a recent, 
independent, nati ide survey, motorists themselves voted 
Chevrolet "the best-looking low-priced car on the road.” 


The Overseas Highway to Key West. Here you'll appreci- 
ate the ease and sureness of Chevrolet's Center-Point 
Steering . . . the wide, safe view afforded by Chevrolet's 
curved windshield with Panoramic Visibility. 


¢ 
Whiah would you pick 


as America’s finest road? 




























Take your choice of highways ... take 4merica’s choice of motor cars . . . and 
take a vacation from workaday cares! No worry about your budget with 
Chevrolet's famous economy that only degins with the purchase price. No 
strain or fatigue in Chevrolet's big, beautiful Body by Fisher with the respon 
sive power of a Valve-in-Head engine at your command. And, if you choose 
Chevrolet’s sensational Powerglide automatic transmission,* there’s not even 
any clutch to depress or gears to shift. Your Chevrolet dealer will be glad to 
demonstrate a// the exclusive advantages of traveling by Chevrolet. See him 


soon for a demonstration drive! 
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FIRST...and Finest... at Lowest Cost! 








The Fleetline De Luxe 2-Door Sedan 
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(Continued from Page 21) 
Square resemble the film stereotype of 
life backstage—cigarette smoke, dim 
lights, scantily clad girls and utter con- 
fusion. Natalie Kamarova, the show's 
producer, usually harangues the girls, 
especially the languid six-foot show 
girls, in her native Russian. Finally she 
turns in desperation to the chorus-line 
captain, Charlotte Bergmeier, lateof the 
Copacabana, to translate. Mme. Kama- 
rova’s husband, George Komaroff, 
composer of the Follies’ music, beats at 
a piano. The featured dance team of 
Corinne & Tito Valdez glides through a 
maze of jugglers, comics and “talking 
women.” In a dark corner, an agent 
snaps last-minute advice to a string of 
starry-eyed chorines, hopeful of joining 
the group that Arthur Godfrey terms 
“the most beautiful show girls in the 
world.” 

Minsky regards this sort of scene as 
coolly and shrewdly as a truck farmer 
regards his tomato crop. He is particu- 
larly attentive to the strip women. 
“Any girl can stand up and take off her 
clothes,” he says. “But that’s neither 
art nor tease. It’s strip. That's what's 
happening in Chicago these days. You 
go in a restaurant. Your waitress serves 
you your soup. Next thing, you look up, 
and there she is—a stripper, dishing out 
bumps and grinds.”’ In the Follies, each 
stripper has her own orchestra arrange- 
ment, and a “theme” or thread of a plot 
on which hang the parading, the flash- 
ing, the umbilical gyrations, and what 
Minsky calls “rhythmic disrobing.” 


MINSKY RETAINS Wally Wanger, a 
talent scout, to help find “the right sort 
of girls.” He pays featured performers 
and strip women up to $750 a week, and 
his chorines $75, about $15 more than 
the U.S. average. Scenery, backdrops 
and costumes are especially designed, 
and he commissions original lyrics and 
music. “Production’s what counts,” 
says Minsky. It also costs. Once on the 
road, where he takes a percentage of the 
house, the bills run about $7500 a week. 
The girls live and travel in the style the 
Follies have accustomed them to. They 
stop at the better hotels and travel in 
chartered Pullmans, with the strippers 
occupying drawing rooms or, in a 
pinch, compartments 

The atmosphere aboard a Follies spe- 
cial car is restrained; at times it borders 
on the prim, for Minsky’s rules on late 
hours and drinking are gently but 
firmly enforced. He is contemptuous of 
honky-tonk burlesque and the strip 
women who, he says, “went under- 
ground” in basement night clubs along 
Manhattan's garish 52nd Street. “It’s 
when the club isn’t run decently and 
the girls start mixing or act as bar 
girls or come-ons for gambling—that's 
when the police clamp down. And they 
should.” 

Minsky suffered a near-brush just be- 
fore going on the road this year. “I'd 
given the girls strict orders to finish 
with a net bra,” he recounts. “I was 
out front and I see Nevada Smith, one 
of my nicest strippers, take off her bra. 
| hotfoot backstage quick to give her 
hell. | ask her, “What did you want to do 


that for?” She says, “Well, it was all an 
impulse. I saw those anxious faces in 
the audience and I felt sorry for them.” 
It was just a lark, but I lectured her 
about the 125 people connected with 
the show who'd be out of work if we 
were closed.” 


Miss SairH, whose kindly nature is 
also a byword backstage, perhaps best 
typifies the new, mid-century burlesque 
show girl. At 24, she is a veteran of 
Billy Rose’s Diamond Horseshoe, the 
Harem night club, Earl Carroll's shows 
and Warner Bros. on the West Coast, of 
two divorces and two annulments, and 
she brings to her role of stripper a 
finesse seldom encountered in burlesque. 
Addicted to purple—the piano in her 
New York apartment is covered with 
purple suede—Miss Smith comes on- 
stage garbed abundantly in layers of 
purple. Over her shoulder, bandolier- 
fashion, she carries a length of white 
ermine. She performs her rhythmic dis- 
robing on this relatively small expanse 
of ermine. 

She has a number of arrangements. 
Her favorite, because she is “the 
daughter of a professional gambler from 
Nevada,” reveals her as a Lady of 
Chance. At first fully clothed in the 
style of the Barbary Coast, Miss Smith 
finally emerges in a bra, consisting 
mainly of a pair of dice, and step-ins 
whose front is scalloped with poker 
chips, and whose back carries a hand, 
holding a royal flush. 

Miss Smith feels that her arrange- 
ments, regarded as among the best in 
the business, attract both men and 
women. “My act is definitely nice,” she 
says. “Just slow and easy motions.” 
Her ability to charm women night- 
club customers fills her colleagues 
with awe and wonder. She explains it 
easily. “I just play straight to the 
women at first. Wink a couple of times, 
sort of taking them into my confidence. 
The husbands and boy friends see their 
women relax and smile at me, and that 
gives them confidence. First thing you 
know, everybody's yelling ‘Take it 
off” 

But everything in Minsky’s Follies 
does not go off as smoothly as Miss 
Smith's arrangements. There are the 
human-error factors, such as the night 
the costume trunks went to Columbus 
instead of Cincinnati, and the time ev- 
ery pair of shoes in the troupe was lost. 
(The girls went on barefoot and nobody 
noticed the difference.) 

There are also the human-nature fac- 
tors. There was the night in Florida 
when one of the show girls filched the 
arrangement of a girl playing at ancther 
night club. The aggrieved show girl paid 
a visit to the Follies dressing room. By 
the time the ostrich feathers settled, 
thousands of dollars of costumes were 
rent beyond repair 

Minsky, surveying the damage, re- 
mained serene. His pipe clenched 
tightly in his teeth, he moved through 
the remnants of silk and satin. 

“It would take a woman to ruin a 
Minsky production,” was his only com- 
ment. He says that it is understandable 
that he is a bachelor THE END 
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Bob Hope says.... 
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Twice as many" 

experienced air travelers say 
the Douglas DC-6 is the luxury 
transport they like best! 





* According to a recent nation-wide survey. 
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PIACES BY DOUGER 


One of America’s most famous flying ambassadors, Bob has 
flown millions of miles in Douglas airplanes, says nothing 
beats the DC-6 for speed and downright flying comfort! 


® New York...London...Paris...Rio...Honolulu...any- 
where in the world you want to fly...there’s a giant four- 
engine Douglas DC-6 waiting to serve you. You'll find 
no faster, more luxurious or dependable air liner in 
the skies today. That’s why more experienced air 
travelers— people who know airplanes—state they 
prefer the DC-6. And every time you step aboard a 
Douglas airplane, you have the comforting thought 
that Douglas has built more transports...which have 
flown more miles of dependable service...than any 
other aircraft manufacturer in the world. Ask your 
travel or airline office for reservations aboard the 
Douglas DC-6 — the blue-ribbon luxury sky liner on 
leading airlines to everywhere—at home or overseas! 


DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT COMPANY, INC., SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 
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Benjamin Allen, with Houpay gift for Pius XII, meets a Swiss Guard. 


PAPAL AUDIENCE 


Mr. Benjamin Allen, vice-president of The Curtis Publishing Company, ona recent 
trip through Europe, stopped in Rome to present a bound copy of the May Houtpay 
article Jubilee Year in Rome, by the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen, to His 
Holiness Pius X11. The following description of his audience with His Holiness has 
been excerpted from one of Mr. Allen's letters to Philadelphia. —Ed. 


The audience with the Pope was set 
for 11:30 Tuesday morning. We drove 
up in Jack Begon’s car[he is the Curtis 
distributor in Italy], presented our cre- 
dentials to the Swiss Guard and entered 
the Vatican grounds directly behind St. 
Peter's. The grounds, with the spring 
flowers in full bloom, were gorgeous. 

We finally got into the proper build- 
ing. There were guards everywhere and 
various colorful uniforms. After being 
ushered with great flourishes through 
about five rooms which kept getting a 
little smaller each time, we got into a 
medium-sized room. The Pope had one 
private audience with the daughter of 
the president of the Dominican Re- 
public and their ambassador to Rome, 
and five other special audiences in ad- 
dition to ours. 

We were the first to arrive, and as 
the others came in, they too were 
shown into the same room. We were 
received by about a dozen uniformed 
members of various military organiza- 
tions of the Church, all very polite, 
and, obviously, men of breeding, stand- 
ing and education. Finally, one audi- 
ence at a time was called into still an- 
other room 

In this room we were joined by a 
gentleman in a full-dress suit and a 
Monsignor who seemed to take over 
the direction of the procedure. We were 
the first called in, and were placed just 
inside the door at the far end of the 
room. Then, one by one, the others 
scheduled for special audiences were 
brought in. Everybody seemed to know 
who we were and why we were there, 
and several gentlemen asked to see 
the book, which they greatly admired. 

In about 10 minutes, the lady from 
the Dominican Republic and the am- 
bassador emerged from the private 
hearing. A little bell sounded in some 
other room and the Monsignor rushed 


out. There were a few moments of 
silence while the attendants came to 
attention, and then, His Holiness 
walked into the room—tall, thin and 
erect, his carriage and step belying his 
74 years. There was no fanfare or 
salutes—simply quiet. He walked di- 
rectly to us; we knelt and kissed his 
ring; then, in a voice not loud, but 
quite clear, he said in perfect English, 
“You are Mr. Allen, I believe.” I said 
yes and presented Mr. Begon. 

Then | explained that, as vice-pres- 
ident of The Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, I wished, on be- 
half of Mr. Fuller and Mr. Patrick, to 
present him with the leather-bound ar- 
ticle by Monsignor Sheen appearing 
in the May Howipay. At that point, in 
trying to open the book, I almost 
dropped it, which threw me into a 
tailspin, but Jack Begon came to my 
rescue, and, between us, we got it open 
and turned the pages. His Holiness 
commented on the color photography 
and seemed very pleased; he then com- 
mented on the good work that he felt 
Monsignor Sheen was doing in the 
United States; we agreed with this, 
and I said that he was very popular and 
very highly thought of by the people of 
our country. That was all. He raised 
his hand and, in a very quiet voice, 
blessed us and blessed the mission which 
had brought us there. Then he passed 
to the next group, and one of the uni- 
formed officers accompanied us to the 
door, gave us a cordial handshake 
and bade us good-by. 

The whole thing was most impres- 
sive—the guards, the flourishes, the 
various officers, the swords, helmets, 
braid and medals which preceded the 
audience—but by far the most impres- 
sive thing was the complete sincerity 
and the utter simplicity of the actual 
interview, and the man himself. 
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HOLIDAYS AHEAD 


In September it's Perk opelis, 
New Hampshire's mountains, 
and freatier Montana. 


About one hundred years ago, pigs 
swarmed Cincinnati's streets, along 
with fighting keelboatmen who used 
iron claws, and wenches who used their 
bare claws. “Porkopolis” set records in 
the production of liquor and murder. 
Today it is a conservative stronghold, 
and the biggest excitement comes when 
the Reds win a ball game. James A. Max- 
well tells what wrought the change. . . . 
No, the indiscreet picture at the right 
wasn't taken at Atlantic City. But you're 
close. It’s England’s equivalent, Brighton 
Beach, where they've imported Fudg- 
sicles and shooting galleries, but flood 
visitors with English charm and literary © 
history. John Horne Burns, who won 
wide acclaim for his novel, The Gallery, 
writes of “dippers,”’ Dickens and an ex- 
dime-a-dance girl, English style. . . . 
Custer’ s Last Stand was the first of a 
series of struggles still going on to 
broaden the frontier which is now Mon- 
tana. The spirit bred by the state's un- 
discovered riches and generous flow of 6s 
whisky and silver dollars is interpreted by 
A. B. Guthrie, Jr., 1950’s Pulitzer prize- 
winning novelist for The Way West... . 
Beer, the beverage that made thirst 
popular, is tapped for all it’s worth by 
Nathaniel Benchley. Who makes beer 
out. of rice? How should you wash a 
beer glass? What are its uses in cooking? 
And who gave motorized protection to 
Capone’s truckers in Chicago's Prohi- 
bition beer wars? We'll answer the last 
question now: The Cops... . That 
toylike train on the right puffs up 
New Hampshire’s Mount Washington 
every summer and so do thousands of 
vacationers. Stationed in a hostel, John 
Cheever eavesdropped on the chatter of 
week-end mountaineers, learning what 
it is about the White Mountains that 
draws this oddly assorted lot from cit- 
ies, colleges and the analyst's couch. . .. 
The secret is finally out. We have 
been working on a contemporary Holi- 
day House for modern Americans in a 
year-round holiday frame of mind. 
George Nelson designed this home which 
is being built at Quoque, Long Island. 
Next month, Carl L. Biemiller gives a 
progress report of what has happened 
so far. Later, after this center for To- 
morrow’s Discoveries in Easy Living 
has been finished and furnished, we will 
publish a more comprehensive arti- 
cle... . Poulet @ la Richelieu, a short 
story by Lord Dunsany, tells of a situa- 
tion as tricky and tantalizing as the 
classic, The Lady or the Tiger? An Eng- 
lishman and his party are planewrecked 
in the Sahara Desert with’ only enough 
food for two days, yet the trek to safety 
would take at least five. They survive. 
But how’ You may guess the solution, 
but you'll never be quite sure. 
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Pumpkin Show: At the 51-year-old fair in Versailles, Indiana, the homely all-American fruit receives appropriate homage. 


INDIANA 


A land where urban hustle and rural calm are mixed 


} ¢ . . G ( ° 
. By Willeam ©, EA / ~ im sensible proportions, and nobody's too busy 


WE were riding—my uncle Clarence A. Cook 
and I—along a black-topped road from In- 
dianapolis to Turkey Run State Park. It was 
early morning and there was hardly any traffic. 
Although the midsummer day had promised to 
be fair, the sky was now overcast, a solid, sullen 
gray, and the air that came through the car win- 
dow was damp and heavy, almost tropical. 
My uncle was driving-——“to prove to my 
sisters-in-law,’ he said defiantly, “that | am not 
too old yet to make this trip by myself.” He did 
not have to prove it to me. As I sat beside him, 
I was thinking that if I could be sure of inheriting 
his youthfulness of appearance, mind and spirit 


an 

. on the banks of the Wabash for away.” 
Indiana's state song hymns the lazy, hazy setting 
that spells nostalgia to Hoosiers everywhere. 


to be neighborly: a one-state summary of American life 


when I reached my seventies, I'd stop resenting the 
advance of years. 

I knew a great many men and women like him 
in Indiana. There were the old friends of my fa- 
ther, who himself had lived to be almost seventy 
nine, and there were also the chance acquaint 
ances who were continually surprising me by 
proving to be older than they looked—like the 
man at the magazine counter in Lafayette who 
had told me proudly that he was born the day 
Lee surrendered, and a farmer on a bus out of 
Fort Wayne who said, “I'll be ninety-two to- 
morrow, but | can still handle a square meal 
or anything else.” There must be something in 
the atmosphere of Indiana as well as the tempo 
of living that makes for a vigorous longevity. 


‘ Vie legraphs ty ‘ Bradt Y Smith 
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As we rolled along through Hendricks and 
Montgomery counties, my uncle kept up a lively 
comment on the countryside and its people. He 
was in especially good spirits, for the trip to 
Turkey Run was one that delighted him. He had 
been going there for brief holidays ever since it 
was the Lusk farm, back in 1916 

“All this land round here was once a swamp,” 
my uncle said, as we approached the village of 
Lizton. “A man that worked for me years ago 
in Indianapolis came from here. We always 
kidded him—asked him to take his shoes off and 
show us his webbed feet.”’ 

Farther along, we passed some charred ruins, 
and my uncle told me a farmer there had lost 
most of his stock and his corn crop the year be- 
fore. “But the corn crop will be good again this 
year,” he added. “In fact, there’s so much of it 
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that the farmers don’t know where they’re going 
to store it,” 

I gazed out the window. The corn did look 
good, very tall and green and so thick that the 
slanting, crosswise pattern of the rows was hardly 
discernible. Farther north, in the heart of the 
great, flat corn belt that sweeps across the upper 
half of Indiana, the corn no doubt looked even 
better. 

My uncle swerved the car expertly round a 
tractor-drawn hayrake that was clattering and 
banging along the side of the road. 

“In the Columbia Club the other day,” he 
laughed, “they were telling about a farmer in 
Putnam County who was finally tracked down by 
the Federal income-tax people. He owed the 
United States nineteen hundred dollars. “You 
mean I got to send a check to the Guvment?’ the 
farmer said. ‘Why, hell, man, the Guvment has 
always sent checks to me!’” 

That was the kind of story members of the 
Columbia Club in Indianapolis had been telling 
ever since 1933. In fact, a crack about Cleveland’s 


Historic old St. Francis Xavier Cathedral, begun in 1825, contributes to the 
antique atmosphere of Indiana's oldest town, pre-Revolutionary Vincennes. 


ey 


first administration is probably still good for a 
laugh there. 

But at that moment I wasn’t interested in the 
Columbia Club or corn crops or farmers; for in 
my pleasure in my uncle’s companionship on this 
lonely Indiana road, I had come upon a riddle. 
Why, I was asking myself, did | always find it so 
refreshing to be back home again in Indiana? 


THE HOOSIER TONGUE 


Previously, on my annual visits to the state, 
I had supposed I was put at ease primarily by 
the familiar, rich, warm sound of Hoosier voices. 
In those days, I was coming “home” from the 
East, where I had never learned to speak in the 
Harvard fashion, But this year, | had come 
“home” from the West—from Colorado—and 
had felt the spell of belonging in Indiana just as 
strong, although the difference in speech was 
barely noticeable. 

True, the Hoosier’s “‘r,”’ like the bosoms of his 
farm girls, is more robustly developed than the 
Westerner’s, and he has a half-Southern and yet 








not-Southern way of speaking softly and slowly 
that is unique. “How are yew?” he says; and if 
you listen closely, you will hear even the best 
educated of Hoosiers slipping into the pioneer’s 
“whur” for “where” and “git” for “get.” More- 
over, what Indiana people do to the little word 
“it” is not duplicated anywhere else in the 
country. They make it stand up in their sentences 
like a silo on a low, flat, Hoosier horizon. 

I noticed, too, the difference in climate, and 
that difference was certainly not in Indiana’s 
favor. Indiana’s climate, especially in summer, 
with the heavy, humid stuff that passes for at- 
mosphere, is not designed to put anyone at ease. 
But after the first gasp or two, I actually relished 
the Indiana air. Although it clings to you like an 
impoverished second cousin, it at least has body 
and character. | even liked the stench of the 
heaven trees near the Indianapolis airport. 

There was no doubt about it; I was a stead- 
fast Hoosier still. 

But why, I asked myself, does a Hoosier always 
remain a Hoosier, even after years of exile? 


Bare-kneed teen-agers follow a livelier tempo in Kokomo, a city laid out in 1844. 
Its laugh-getting name has never hompered its rise as a big manufacturing center. 
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As we dipped down into Browns Valley, my 
uncle unwittingly gave me the first clue to an 
answer. 

“A friend of a chap I went to college with lives 
round here somewhere,” he said. “For years I’ve 
intended to look him up. Would you mind if we 
did it now?” 

There was the answer—at least, a beginning of 
it—as plain and understandable as a Hoosier 
farmer’s face. 

From Hammond to Rising Sun, from Steu- 
ben County to Posey County, there are people 
whom a returning Hoosier can look up if he 
wants to take the time. And where there happen 
to be no such people, he can quickly establish a 
cordial relationship by announcing to any group 
of strangers the locality in which he originated. 
‘Then you must know so-and-so,” someone will 
be sure to say. Come to think of it, this is not a 
bad way to select one’s friends in any part of the 
world. As Abe Martin says, “You kin git a 
purty fair line on new acquaintances by th’ people 
they ask about.” 


Administration Building, University of Notre Dame. The famed Catholic seat of learn- 
ing, also the home of brilliant football, occupies a 1700-acre campus at South Bend. 
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“Indiana is like a big family of four million 
people,” the president of Indiana University 
once remarked to me. “Being Hoosiers somehow 
makes us all kin. And that goes for our relatives 
who have left the family homestead as well as 
those who have remained in the state.” 


THE GREAT DIVIDE 


The family “homestead” of Indiana is actually 
two houses instead of one. Ask any Hoosier where 
he is from and the chances are that he will not 
say simply, “Indiana,” but either “Northern 
Indiana” or “Southern Indiana,” depending 
upon which side of the Old National Road he 
lives on. The Old National Road, owned by the 
state since 1839, enters Indiana from the east 
at Richmond, passes through Indianapolis, and 
leaves the state for the west at Terre Haute. For 
years, it was the finest road in the world, Today, 
as U.S. 40, it is still one of the best east-west 
thoroughfares. But its importance to Indiana is 
not the same as its importance to the tourists 
who traverse it in an endless two-way procession 





each year. In Indiana, the Old National Road 
is a kind of boundary. 

North of the Old National Road, Indiana has 
long been populated by descendants of Yankees, 
New York Staters and immigrants from foreign 
lands. This is the more vigorous, the more 
progressive and aggressive, and the more pros- 
perous half of the state. Folks get things done 
more quickly up here and, by some standards, 
better. They haven't as much time on their hands 
as folks in Southern Indiana, and if you stop to 
ask directions in Gary or South Bend, you may 
find the busy Hoosier won't walk more than two 
or three blocks out of his way to direct you. 

South of the historic highway, Indiana has 
been inhabited even longer by descendants of 
Southerners, with a strong infusion of German 
and Irish in their blood. Southern Indiana is not 
so rich as the northern section of the state, but it 
has a more storied past and more varied scenery. 
Down here, the Hoosier is more leisurely and 
more gracious, Also more loquacious. Ask a man 
in Evansville or New Albany to direct you and he 


A limestone block rises from one of the prolific quarries near Bedford. 
Abundance of high-grade deposits makes this a major indiana industry. 














The night sky flames over the U. S. Steel plant in Indiana's Calumet area, a 
16-mile strip skirting Lake Michigan and crowded with roaring big industries. 





The Indiana landseape may quiver with ir 


will probably close up his 


shop for half a day to 
road. But he 
talk so much while doing tt that he will make 


accompany you to the right may 


you late for supper 


But Indiana is not a house divided 


aca against it 


self. Like the double cabins of the pioneers, it has 
This 
ind the South 


ind below the Old 


a friendly dogtrot between the 
neutral ground, where the North 


meet, hes 


wo parts 
i few miles above 
National Road: and because 


ments 


it blends the ele 


of the North and the South ‘presents 
most typically what people thin} 


‘Hoosier 
(What that word Hoosier oris 


hear the word 


the way, has never been 


lished. Some say it is a cor 
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greeting from his cabin window 


“Who's thar?” 
Others say it was originally “husher,” a giant of 
a man who could hush anybody in a fight. Still 
others 


have discovered a 


contractor named 
Samuel Hoosier at Louisville in 1825 who hired 
only Indiana labor and whose men were conse- 


quently called “*Hoosier men.” | prefer the theory 


that “hoosier’” was once a slang word in the 
y hayseed.”’) 
To get back to the two divisions, Northern 


South, meaning “jay” or * 


Indiana is mostly flat land, rich in industry 
and agriculture. Chicago and the state of Michi- 
gan stand atop it, like the legs of a colossus. Ohio 
borders it on the east—all the way down to the 
Ohio River, in fact, but with less influence in the 


southern region. Illinots borders it on the west 
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The old Rappite Fort stands in New Harmony, in Southwestern Indiana, a mellow sym- 
bol of ascetic toil. George Rapp and his communal group flourished here about 1820. 


ustrial exertion or dream 


In the thick, urban spread of northwest Indiana, 
it is impossible to tell where one leaves the Hoosier 
State and enters Illinois. In the South Bend area, 
eastward, Michigan’s significance in trade and 
commerce is so great that South Benders call 
the region “Michiana.” In Fort Wayne, in the 
northeast, one sometimes has the feeling that one 
has already crossed into Ohio. But the people up 
here are all Hoosiers, just the same, and they 
don’t like being confused with Suckers, Michi- 
ganders and Buckeyes. 

Traveling the main lines of the New York 
Central and railroads through 
Northern Indiana, I did not feel a sense of home- 
coming until | got off the trains and tal 


Pennsylvania 


-d with 
the people; for the towns and cities, in the Calu- 











To the east, the lake’s lip meets a white beach of singing sands, rimmed by a ram- 
part of dunes. The wind-swept Hoosier resort is maintained as the Dunes State Park. 


quietly of the past. but all of it wears the I 


met region particularly, with their miles and miles 
of steel mills and other industrial plants border- 
ing Lake Michigan, are strung together as tightly 
us beads in the Indian wampum that used to pass 
for currency in the neighborhood. 

Less than fifty years ago, Gary, Indiana, was a 
desolate, uninhabited waste of sand. In the annual 
report of the United States Steel Corporation for 
1905 appeared a statement by Judge Elbert H. 
Gary: “It has been decided to construct and put 
in Operation a new plant to be located on the 
south shore of Lake Michigan in Calumet 
Township, Lake County, Indiana, and a large 
acreage of land has been purchased for that pur- 
pose.”” Soon afterward great hills of sand were 
being pulled down and the sloughs between them 


filled with silt sucked from the bottom of Lake 
Michigan. A river was picked up bodily and 
moved one hundred yards out of the way, A 
tunnel was driven two miles out under the lake 
for a water supply. By 1907, there was a crude 
town on the site, and the site itself was fifteen 
feet higher above sea level than it had been 
when the work commenced. Today the popula 
tion of Gary alone is approaching 150,000 and in 
the current census, it will be the second or third 
city in the state. 

Like Gary, every town and city in the north of 
Indiana makes something—or many things 
Hammond is noted for the manufacture of soap 
East Chicago, Indiana, is dominated by Cudahy’s 


giant Dutch Girl. Whiting ts headquarters of 
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The yards at Terre Haute. The home town of Eugene Debs, Theodore Dreiser 
and song writer Poul Dresser is also one of Indiana's busiest rail centers. 


wsier tag with pride 


Standard Oil in Indiana. South Bend, which 
produces Studebaker cars, retains what is left of 
Indiana's prestige in the automobile industry 

a Hoosier enterprise that once produced not 
only the Studebaker but also the 
National, Stutz, Cole, Marmon, Roosevelt, 
Duesenberg, Haynes, Apperson, Maxwell, Au- 
burn, Cord, Elear, Davis, McFarlan, Lexington 
Reeves, Lambert, Imp, Revere, Zimmerman, 
Marion, Waverly 


Electric, names which are something for oldsters 


Premier 


Henderson, Empire, and 
still to conjure with. But South Bend 1s also 
famous now for mint distilling and the football 
In Elkhart, 


manufactured 


teams of Notre Dame University 
Conn musical instruments are 


Fort Wayne, in the northeast, produces radio- 
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What was good enough for great-grandpappy is cherished in the county today. The 
log cabin of buckskin days, with a few concessions to the present, still offers shelter. 


Brown County place names show a pioneer ruggedness. When Gnaw Bone 
was officially renamed West Point, all eight inhabitants scorned the switch. 


Brown County lingers in a James Whitcomb Riley atmosphere. 
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Marie Poling runs Brown County's only switchboard, in Nashville. She treats her 340 
subscribers as one big family, can usually tell wives where to reach their husbands. 


Miss Hesper Seitz, 3] years a schoolma'am, hears Geneva Smith recite in a 
one-room school near Gnaw Bone. The student body totals 32, in six grades. 


phonograph and television equipment—Cape- little different from parts of Ohio and Illinois. It They're in too big a hurry to get to Chicago or 


hart-Farnsworth and Magnavox—and is the is no wonder that they ask how the Hoosier can be New York. 


Indiana home of General Electric and Interna 
tional Harvester. South of it is Muncie, maker 
of bottles, jars and glasses 

It is unfortunate that this northern train view ts 
the only Indiana raany East-West travelers get to 


know: for from the Pullman windows tt must seem 
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so bucolically lyrical in his local pride. If only 
these birds of passage would spend the night in 
South Bend during the football season, or in Gary 
during the basketball season, if only they would 
ride a few miles south and meet a few Indiana 
farmers when the corn is ripe. But they won't. 
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Or these travelers might delay for a week or a 
month to take a look at the summer resorts of 
Indiana, most of which are located in the north. 
Here, just below and to the east of Lake Michigan, 
are the famous Indiana Dunes, great wastes of 
singing sands, This northern landscape, beyond 
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Boys of Brown County take after Huck Finn, not Buck Rogers. There are chores todo, _ Big sister's place is near her mother, minding the little one while Ma sits 
like lugging firewood, but afterward a fellow has the fields and woods to himself. _—in the rocking chair, out in the leafy open, stitching her patchwork quilt. 





eultivating the plain, unpretentious virtues of our heritage 


e 
“ 








Mrs. Nelly Sisson lines up an even dozen of her brood, in living proof that Brown County adheres to the old-fashioned rules of multipli- 
cation. Her five other children have married and moved away from the homestead, which lies between Nashville and Bean Blossom. 





the cities’ smokestacks, is also studded with duster. The first hazard of the journey from the six, | could hardly believe my father’s descrip- 
lakes having such mellifluous names as Wawasee, south was the Reelsville Hill, but if the car sur- tions of the lakes, for to me at that time all water 
Maxinkuckee, Winona, Shipshewanna, Manitou mounted that obstacle and its passengers sur- was brown, like the waters of the muddy Wabash 
and Koontz. vived a night in a country hotel, the second day of and Ohio rivers. | recall heralding the appear- 

I shall never forget how we looked forward to driving opened up a new world—a world of ance of the first blue shimmering water with 
our annual two weeks in this magic northern tamarack and jack pine and blue water. shouts of ecstasy from the back seat of our Reo. 


land when | was a boy. Those were the days of it was the blue water that impressed me most. Steel, soap, automobiles, mnachinery, nationally 
the leather-topped car and goggles and the linen Before my first of such journeys, made when | was respected football teains and blue water they 
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boast of up here in the north above the Old 
National Road. And corn they grow, too, in 
abundance. But steel is not this country’s king, 
nor are automobiles, nor blue water, nor even 
the “four horsemen and seven mules” of Knute 
Rockne’s invention. Nor, indeed, is corn. The 
‘ ; king of Northern Indiana—of the whole state, 
” ; in fact, is a phlegmatic individual who troubles 
himself not at all over the vicissitudes of economics 
or the applause of multitudes. He never strikes 
for higher wages or tries to build monopolies. 
He doesn’t come out with a new model each year. 
He never worries about new maneuvers that the 
coaches have devised in Texas or California or 
Minnesota. And as for water, he much prefers 
it brown. In fact, only the quality and quantity 
: of Indiana corn interest him, for corn is his in- 

' op ete | separable companion. 
>, ie : Concerning this stolid monarch, Logan Esarey 
hc ae >. sais has written most eloquently: ““We may sing the 
3 : d m. E ts he praises of all the heroes of Indiana from La Salle 
i . "ees ee ee or George Rogers Clark to the present, but the 
P val ; Wags? ee r we Be: "Pe. prosperity of our state . . . has depended on Mr. 
j mS ~ esol Poo}: av Hog. In fat years and lean years . . . he has come 
ob a Nien a te up with his part, even though he does grunt 
“ ma = > ats ’ “et about it considerably. ...” 
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A sharp contrast with the north is Southern 
Indiana. It is mostly hilly land, rich in scenery 
and tradition. Kentucky bounds it on the south, 
but the Ohio River is wide enough to prevent 
the Blue Grass State from dominating the region 
as Chicago and Michigan dominate the North. 
There is a constant and not always friendly feud 
The fragrance of breakfast bacon rises from Mrs. Alice Zody's frying pan as she prepares to feed her men-  4brewing between Kentuckians and Southern 
folk during a fishing trip to Ogle Lake, in Brown County. Son Morrie waits very patiently, considering. Hoosiers. In the little town of Newburgh on the 
Ohio, for instance, the fishermen of the two states 
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are often even on shooting terms with each other. 

“I says to them fellers,” a Newburgh fisherman 
told me, describing an encounter with Kentucky 
wardens who were inspecting his lines, “I says, 
‘I’m asettin’ in my boat on Indiana water and | 
got a gun in my hands,’ I says, ‘and t ain't a 
judge nor jury in the whole state of Indiana would 
convict me if | happened to have a mind to pull 
the trigger.””” 


Howard Zody, meanwhile, teams up with son Kenneth at the tackle box, readying the gear. It's an old rou- 
tine, but never a stale one to the Zodys, who try their luck in Brown County waters at least once a week. 








A few years ago when I was home on leave in 
Evansville during the war, my father illustrated 
to me not only the Southern Hoosiers’ suspicion 
of Kentuckians but also their peculiar pride and 
sense of justice. 

We were enjoying the pleasant Hoosier custom 
of sitting on the front porch after supper. From 
the back of the house, where my mother and 
sister were working, came the clatter of dishes 
and the low sound of voices. Up the street, a 
screened door slammed from time to time, and 
someone thereabouts was playing Hoagy Car- 
michael’s Stardust on a piano. It was late summer, 
and the locusts in the oaks and maples across the 
way were droning an antiphonal chorus. Occa- 
sionally we heard a throaty blast from a towboat 
whistle down on the river and the shriek and 
moan of switch engines out in the C. & E. L. 
yards by the Dixie Bee Highway. 

After a long silence, my father stirrea in his 
place beside me in the swing and said, “You 
know, we're having a crime wave here in Evansville 
now.” 


| made no comment. (Continued on Page 100) 














Chow call breaks the primeval stillness, but by then the lures are already flashing through the water. The sun is just clearing the massed treetops 
around Ogle Lake, in the heart of Indiana's 15,000-acre Brown County State Park and Game Preserve, and the bass are beginning to bite. 


Artist Leota W. Loop, member of Brown County's flourishing art colony for 30 years, captures the late-summer turning of a young 
sassafras tree deep in the wooded hill country of Southern Indianc. Her red jacket keeps hunters from drawing an impulsive bead. 
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The tearoom at L. S. Ayres department store is an oasis for both local and visiting shoppers, hits capacity peak on crowded Saturdays. 


HOOSIER CAPITAL 


By Cais Chee HM - Miller 


IN the years of the Great Change following 1914, 
I was growing up in a section of Delaware Street 
awash with trees and gingerbread porches and 
cupolas. Then as now, the Victorian houses 
sat large upon their lawns in Indianapolis. 
Within a stone’s throw were the houses in which 
Booth Tarkington and Meredith Nicholson lived 
and wrote, and the house from which, earlier, 
Benjamin Harrison delivered presidential cam- 
paign speeches and clopped downtown in a surrey 
with his law partner, my grandfather. 

I grew up, but I still live “below 16th” on 
Delaware. The day of the blazer and the lawn- 
tennis court is gone with some of the trees and 
most of the people; wood blocks have given way 
to paving which accommodates six rows of cars, 
and though many of the houses still stand, they 


esd 
The Monument, a soldiers’ and sailors’ memorial 
completed in 1901, is the hub of Indianapolis’ 
business section, an ornate column that has be- 
come both a landmark and o public institution. 





Indianapolis manages to blend spanking modernity 


with its traditional flavor of an overgrown county seat 


contain nursing homes, businesses, schools. But 
you must get the town straight in your mind 
before you can see these things and the people 
who make them. 

Picture a leaf-shaped city plumb center in the 
State, its west edge veined by White River, its 
northern residential area narrowing off to a tip 
and its business concentrated toward what can 
be regarded as the stem. Clustering about this 
imaginary leaf are outlying communities, Speed- 
way City, Mars Hill, Edgewood, Beech Grove, 
Lawrence and a score of others. The setting is 
not spectacular. There is little “scenery’’ in 
central Indiana, though we are long on sunsets. 
Where other cities brag on hills and lakes, we 
say: “Just /ook at that sky!” 

The people who live here call Indianapolis a 
lot of things. In public utterance it is the Cross- 
roads of America, but when the sewers flood, it 
becomes “‘an overgrown hick town,” “land’s 
end.” Our citizens complain unendingly but they 
usually stay. Indianapolis is safe, too, as middle 
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places often are. In the war, we were far enough 
from the coast threat of bombs and subs to give 
them a certain Oz-like quality in our thinking. 

Indianapolis has industry and tradition. It has 
plumy elms and streams which, at dusk, make 
one imagine oneself in France with willows dip- 
ping, and the spires of some church reflected in 
Fall Creek, White River, The Canal. Note well 
that “The.”’ Hidden in it is the Hoosier’s pride, 
his shrewd, not unkindly challenge to show him a 
town anywhere that can lick Indianapolis. Thus, 
with a smug little smile, he refers to The Canal, 
The Monument, The Circle. 


Social historians are at a loss to explain the 
growth of Indianapolis, for it is one of America’s 
few metropolitan areas—402 square miles com- 
prising Marion County—not situated on navi- 
gable water. Its settling was arbitrary, aid yet, 
through stubbornness or the miracle of the rail- 
road, in population we are today the second 
largest State capital, (Continued on Page 39) 
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Erwin J. Ullery with his wife and their three sons walks down South Meridian Farm equipment forms an important staple in Indianapolis trade. Mr. Ullery is in- 
Street at the start of a shopping tour. He raises and trains saddle horses. 


trigued by a tractor which might be a handy addition to his nearby Castleton farm. 


From all the surrounding countryside. people 


flock to Indianapolis to visit. shop and enjoy themselves 


The family gets together for lunch at Charley's Steak House. This meal is an Fred Johnson, seated at south of display dummy, is a harness maker. Ullery drops in 


important item on their visits; Charley's has been famed for 40 years on him for a chat and to look over saddles and harness for his own show horses. 
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(Continued from Page 37) next to Boston. It 
was in 1821 that Elias P. Fordham and Alexander 
Ralston laid out the swamp which was soon to 
be a city. Ralston, who had assisted Pierre Charles 
L’Enfant in designing Washington, D. C., drew 
up for Indianapolis a one-square-mile plan which 
utilized the cobweb motif—avenues radiant from 
acenter—plus Jefferson's federal system of blocks. 
Grousers blame this dual layout for the current 
traffic problem. In 1824 the struggling settlement, 
annually decimated by ague and malaria, mild 
flurries with Indians, cold, and overflows from 
White River and Fall Creek, became the state 
capital. Indianapolis has grown in the manner 
of a sickly child, spurting into health, cast back, 
then leaping forward again. In 1847, the Lron 
Horse came and the town took the first of its 
titles, The Railroad City. Since then it has worn 
proudly the banner of Metropolis, but its folklore 
and folkways are linked strongly with the past. 

A cherished local legend, for example, recalls 
Henry Ward Beecher, proceeding with minis- 
terial calm down what is now Pennsylvania 
Street in a rowboat. The seeker after symbols 
may find it suggestive that today a J. C. Penney 
store is planned for the site of Beecher’s Second 
Presbyterian Church. The church long ago gave 
way to a school and the school was superseded 
by the rococo English Hotel and Theater, 
which glittered through the *80’s and °90’s and 
was eyed with nostalgia until its demolition in 
1949. Traditionalists squirm at the thought of a 
store defiling ground first hallowed by Beecher 
and later by theatrical greats. Minnie Maddern 
Fiske, Maude Adams, Maxine Elliott, Nat Good- 
win, Richard Mansfield, the Barrymores, Otis 
Skinner, all played the English. 

When I was a little girl someone asked me a 
conundrum which I have never forgotten. “Why 
is Indianapolis like a doughnut?” I puzzled in 
vain. “Because it revolves round a Circle.”’ The 
Circle, at first a cow pasture, was the hub of 
Ralston’s web. Today its center holds the Indiana 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monument, on whose sky- 
most tip perches Victory, torch grasped and 
sword brandished, and at whose base fountains 
and heroic groups sprout in wild profusion. 
Strangely, natives seldom notice it. | stopped a 
man plodding round The Circle to ask his opinion 
of the local embellishment. 

He gazed at me, startled. “The Monument? 
Why, I never looked at it close-like.”” He looked 
at it close-like and with uncritical affection. 
“Fancy, isn’t it?” he inquired. 


HOOSIER HOLIDAY 


There is local agitation in favor of The Circle 
containing only “handsome” buildings, so one 
might think, when the English was doomed, that 
the event would have been applauded. A nice 
new building with clean modern lines to replace 
that old monster! The reaction was exactly oppo- 
site. Until the last plaster-of-Paris frieze was rub- 
ble and dust, little knots of indignant people 
watched from the sidewalk. And watching them 


you realized you were seeing a cross section of 


Indiana. 

For Indianapolis just isn’t a city—a fact 
proved by the huge farm income derived frum 
edges of the metropolitan area. It can lift its 
nose and play Glamourville, but more often 


it forgets, and in these moods you catch the pure 
Hoosier. It is then that you see Indiana ogling 
“Ayres store” or Thompson’s restaurant, kids 
gobbling candy apples while Pop meets the boys 
from home in the Claypool lobby or shops at 
Sears Roebuck’s farm store. Sears has a mailing 
list of between 11,000 and 12,000 rural names 
in Marion County, the so-called “‘metropolitan 
area.” No wonder the farm store overflowed 
to a separate building in 1945, And any rainy 
day you can see Indianapolis farmers, with 
or without their families, heading downtown. 
They're a prosperous lot, well dressed, well 
automobiled. 

Rainy or fine, Saturday is the day for the 
women. Sears gives space and unlimited coffee 
each Saturday morning to lodges, churches, 
ladies’-aid groups, 4-H clubs-—any rural organi- 
zation which wants it—and the atmosphere is 
more like that of a village social than a city 
department store. The thing is so popular that 
space is booked a year and a half ahead. 


After the festivities at Sears’, the women move 
on down to Washington Street. Running east 
and west a block south of the Circle, this is the 
main drag, the wonderland. Buildings rise from 
it steeply, but the cliffs drop off with some 
abruptness after three or four blocks. At eye 
level are candy, clothes, furniture, jewelry stores, 
movies, soda fountains, the Indiana Theater and 
Ballroom. The children can hardly be dragged 
past by their panting mothers. 

Indianapolis is store-proud just as Indiana 
women are house-proud. “You see,” we tell 
visitors importantly, “we're the shopping center 
for an entire state and we have department stores 
that can’t be beat by anything in New York.” 
L. S. Ayres & Co., the William H. Block Com- 
pany and H. P. Wasson & Co. are emporia on a 
stupendous scale. 

“Charlie’’ Mayer's, known elsewhere more dec- 
orously as Chas. Mayer & Co., more than a 
century old, is a famous purveyor of objets d'art 
and jewels. There are 


(Continued on Page 41) 


The Ullerys treat themselves to co few moments of relaxation between their rounds of shopping and visiting. The 
bench is in World War Memorial Plaza in front of the Memorial Hall, not to be confused with The Monument. 
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Lockerbie Street house gave Riley inspiration for much of his writing. This is “On the banks o’ Deer Creek—mil'd er two from town,” Riley wrote. Generations 
“winding stairway in the hall” which delighted original little Orphant Annie. later, Indiana small fry still find fascination in bent-pin-and-worm fishing expeditions. 


Riley caught the Hoosier spirit in verse which still lives 





“You kin boast about your cities, and their stiddy growth and size” was a “Wunst there was a little boy wouldn't say his prayers” and inevitably the Gobble- 
measure of Rileyan scorn. Indianapolis keeps spacious residential vistas. uns got him. The scene is re-created in the original upstairs room in the Riley home. 


“When the frost is on the punkin and the fodder's in the shock” still paints “Settin’ round the stove, last night.” Cracker-barrel philosophy was close to Riley's 
an evocative picture of rural Indiana as autumn color comes upon the land. heart and, to return the compliment, the philosophers made him their poet laureate. 











(Continued from Page 39) a few show-offs who 
buy diamonds in New York, but to get it from 
“Charlie” is the thing, whether it’s a gold wedding 
band or a set of panel Dresden. Marott’s is floors 
and floors of nothing but shoes—one of the larg- 
est just-shoes stores in the world. George J. 
Marott, who founded it in 1884, also built the 
town’s handsomest hotel, the uptown residential 
Marott overlooking the Creek. Mr. Marott is 
now gone, but in early days children invented a 
rhyme which traveled the generations: 


George Ma-rott 
But his shoes 
Will not. 


By and large, however, this teeming downtown 
district is rarely handsome. Occasional modern 
buildings rise white and aloof but the over-all 
tone is General Grant. “Static,” says one archi- 
tect. “People won't accept the new here, much 
less foster it.” Thus our skyline is a graph, with 
many low swoops, and Civil War baroque rubs 
shoulders with tentative functional. 

There can be few places in the country where 
the contest between Gaslight Era tradition and 
progress is so marked. The English-J, C. Penney 
controversy is only one example. Traffic is knotty, 
but citizens continue to drive their cars to work 
in a blithe small-town manner. The last dowager- 
driven electric only recently disappeared from 
the streets; when .we were children we rode 
ponies in mid-town alleys—and kept them in the 
barn. Long after the pony period | wrote fashions 
for the Indianapolis News and remember buyers 
saying they had to get everything modified for 
Indianapolis. Skirts must never be too long nor 
too short, necklines too plunging nor cocktail 
frocks too gaudy. 


MIDNIGHT CURFEW 


Indianapolis night clubs and restaurants ex- 
emplify perfectly the way we huff and puff for- 
ward whilst batting our lashes at the 90's. High 
dollar-tenacity where menus are concerned, a 
deep-seated tradition of home entertainment and 
state liquor laws combine to explain why the city 
cannot support good bistros. Currently there is 
one exception to this depressing situation. In 
1946, some enterprising gentlemen bought and 
refurnished a mansion which once belonged to 
the formerly powerful Fletcher family. They called 
it LaRue’s and charged prices which somehow 
floored patrons into opening their wallets. La 
Rue’s is still with us, a white wedding cake of a 
place set in the grime and garages of Pennsyl- 
vania Street. Gust Lycas, its spirited Greek res 
taurateur, is articulate on the subject of Indiana 
drinking laws. 

“These closing hours!” he groans. “No liquor 
served after midnight any night, no liquor on 
Sundays, Memorial Day, New Year's, Christmas 
or on Election Day prior to 6 P.M. This way 
Indiana loses millions dollars gross business 
every year.” 

That LaRue’s has tottered into what appears 
to be permanent-fixturedom Mr. Lycas attributes 
to building up the transient trade and stressing 
the wedding-cake features. “1s nothing anywhere 
like LaRue’s,”” hechuckles. ““Out-of-town patrons 
don’t forget us. Always we are sending out cards, 


always we advertise in out-of-town papers.” 


The poet’s home on Lockerbie Street, «o two-and-a-half-story Victorian home of brick and stone, has been 
kept up as a public shrine open to visitors from all over. Admission is free to the children for whom Riley sang 


Visitors go through the rooms where the Hoosier poet lived and worked, Most of the original furnishings have 
been preserved and the building is a treasure house of personal mementos, manuscripts and the like 
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Butler University Fieldhouse is the largest in the state, a fitting shrine for basketball, which is the leading 
Hoosier sports mania. The state high-school finals held here bring hordes of enthusiastic fans to Indianapolis. 


indianapolis loves its annual state fair, and jams the fairgrounds during the first week of September to revel 
not only in races and midway frivolity but to examine new agricultural gadgets and see prize-winning cattle. 


Quaint customs in drinking owe their origin 
to the liquor laws. Women are prohibited from 
sitting or standing at bars. Neither men nor 
women patrons can carry a drink from bar to 
table or from table to table. Minors—viewed with 
a jaundiced eye—can dine only in a room not 
visible from the bar. The city’s reception of 
Speedway visitors—well over a hundred thousand 
annually—is an oddity of the world. For them 
night clubs and bars decorously close and boot- 
leggers flourish. A taxi driver told me that one 
race day he sold 247 pints of whisky at from $6 
to $8 each. 


THE SOUL OF A TOWN 


Today Indianapolis both in social structure 
and in physical appearance has the uneasy tone 
of transition. St. Louis, Milwaukee, Kansas City 
and other towns of the agricultural heartland 
underwent similar wrenching changes during and 
after the war, but, though “boom” is an over- 
worked word, Indianapolis really had it, sweating 
and groaning, making speeches and winning “E” 
awards. Workers swarmed in from all over Indi- 
ana, from Kentucky, Tennessee, Georgia and Ala- 
bama to fill the bursting plants. In 1940 the city 
population was 386,972, while today it is conserv- 
atively estimated at 440,000, a fact which dem- 
onstrates why, on local jukeboxes, Gene Autry 
outsings Vaughn Monroe. All of this has still 
failed markedly to disturb the basic Hoosier 
pattern. 

Here in Indiana, being a Hoosier is mentioned 
in much the same tones as descent from a peerage, 
though to outlanders the word may still connote 
“rube.” This was brought home to me some 
years ago during a stint on radio. A New York 
cosmetician broke up rehearsal by crying: “But 
you can’t say that!” pointing out a reference to 
“Hoosier women.” It took some explaining to 
make her understand that “‘Hoosier” is about as 
insulting as chevalier d’honneur would have been 
to d’Artagnan. 

And what manner of man is the Indianapolis 
Hoosier? Well, he is genial and tough or, as he 
says himself, he “would’n ’a made it.”” He speaks 
with a twang and slur and Union Station remains 
“the depot” as often as not in his speech. Some- 
times he makes big money—shrewd Western 
trading courses in his blood; he is sports-minded, 
wildly partisan where the Indians (baseball) and 
the Capitols (ice-hockey) are concerned. He be- 
longs to half a dozen booster clubs. He is dead 
certain that the best writers in the world hail 
from Indiana, the best businessmen, the best 
politicians and the best crooks (as witness John 
Dillinger). When sunset-hued ad writers tell him 
Indianapolis is a “cultural center,” he believes it 
implicitly. 

The sections of town where this ideal Hoosier 
lives are truly lovely, their trees a recurrent 
wonder in spring and fall, their streets wide and 
straight, their houses trim. For, though Indian- 
apolis contains the usual contrasts of palace 
versus slum, its tone is neutral. In it are few of the 
conflicts, the excesses, found in some other cities. 
Except, of course, for the dirt. The whole metropol- 
itan area lies in a basinland covered with greasy 
mist, which seldom varies from November to 
March. Oneindignantresident builtataupe-colored 
house, which; he insists, is “Indianapolis cream.” 








We maintained a kind of soot-speckled resigna- 
tion when John Gunther in his Inside U. S. A. 
gave us the additional title, “dirtiest” city in the 
nation. 

But by and large, Indianapolis is that rare 
thing, “‘typical.”’ Or so the ad men tell us. The ad 
men love us. They are always loosing door-to- 
door questioners and capsule campaigns upon 
us because our weary populace, like that of most 
Indiana towns, is 84 per cent native-born white, 
13 per cent Negro and 3 per cent foreign born. 
The only close-knit group of nationals within the 
gates is German and has left its imprint on the 
south side in prosperous truck gardens and on the 
north side in such still-vital names as Frenzel and 
Lemcke, Lieber and Janus, Pantzer, Vonnegut, 
Kuhn, Walk and Kothe and in the “old German 
House,” or Athenaeum. The Germans brought 
coffeecake, thrift and music. The Indianapolis 
Symphony Orchestra, in fact, was founded by a 
German violin teacher who may still be seen 
around town, a spry pink-cheeked old man with a 
white goatee. 

Ferdinand Schaefer’s “co-operative orchestra” 
played its first concert in 1930 and seven years 
later was taken over by the consciously colorful 


Russian, Fabien Sevitzky. Sevitzky has charm and 
““temper-a-ment” ; he is our darling, our threat to 
the bastions of Hollywood, and under his baton 
the orchestra travels, cuts records, holds full-rig 
concerts in mosquelike Murat Temple, the local 
home of the Shrine, and plays host to musical 
bigwigs. 

Indianapolis loves a show—movies, ice- 
travaganzas, carnivals, the annual state fair and 
theaters always pack them in—and though we 
have the name of being a tough theatrical nut 
(“if it'll go in Indianapolis, it'll go anywhere’’), 
the town has a brisk road-show season, drawing 
its stars from Broadway and its audience from all 
over Indiana. Being so far from anything, geo- 
graphically speaking, we think nothing of hop- 
ping in our cars to go to Chicago or to Cincin- 
nati particularly during its summer opera season. 

The Murat and the Civic Theater are the last 
Thespian stands since the English died. The Civic 
claims to have the longest record of continuous 
performance of any little theater in the land, 
though a hot controversy has raged on this point 
with a Baltimore (Md.) group. Its adjunct, the 
Junior Civic Theater, has an equally determined 
group of youthful amateurs. 


Speaking of culture, I should mention Irving- 
ton. The Irvington district has always been a sort 
of genteel Left Bank. In early days Butler Uni- 
versity was there-—it has since moved north along 
with money and progress—and Irvington claims 
to have first sown intellectual seeds in raw young 
Indianapolis with its bookish flavor, professors 
and clubs centering around the school. 

We also have Art—The John Herron Art Mu- 
seum was built in 1906, and a school was added 
later. A moving spirit in museum affairs—under- 
writing, advising—is Mrs. James W. Fesler, of the 
“old” Indianapolis automobile-making Marmon 
clan. The state has one painter of international 
significance, William Merritt Chase, a native of 
Franklin, plus a number of painters who have 
attained national and state-wide note: Wayman 
Adams, William Forsyth, T. C. Steele, Otto 
Stark and J. Ottis Adams. Enshrined for the 
faithful at Herron is a small but fine collection 
with Hobbema’s The Water Mill, formerly 
owned by J. Pierpont Morgan, the piéce de ré- 
sistance, and a good group of moderns, including 
a recently acquired Rouault. 

You can’t mention painting in the same breath 


as writing in (Continued on Page 80) 


The Speedway focuses the eyes of the nation on Indianapolis every Memorial Day. The 500-mile grind is an automotive classic which brings a 
boom-town atmosphere all its own. The contest now draws 175,000 spectators, who overflow local hotels, sleep in their cars or on the ground. 
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Norris Geyser Basin, with its steaming craters, is the top of a dying volcano. Test borings have recorded temperatures 
high as 401° F. only 265 feet below ground. It was named for Philetus W. Norris, Yellowstone's second superintendent. 


'~STEAM-HEATED WONDERLAND 


Punch Bowl Spring serves a perpetually-steaming potion of silica solution. Sapphire Pool is a poet's dream of languid, blue beauty, but careless tourists foolish 


The slowly-solidifying silica has raised this conical mound enclosure. enough to stick a hand into its clear depths need prompt treatment for a bad scald. 
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OY ge oe earth spouts jets of reeking, sulphurous steam 
_ » ell: c anh. ' ; and lancing geysers, where silent wilderness and 
cal f fa, “ [a ~—Ssiétcoweering mountains conspire to create a highly 

ple” _ ‘ ' special beauty. 
oe ' ; . ; Yellowstone, the most highly publicized of all! 
. o" the parks, holds the comforting appeal of being 

a < " ~ . ~ Ae 2 ‘ P ; 
Pye pimee ’ \- Sit, ra - familiar to most Americans, even those who have 
Maa” y a \ oe “a dy ' it a never visited it. There are few school children 
om _ Ve: » ‘ _ , A and fewer adults who have not encountered some 
‘ay , ‘ _ Ss. % , po post-card or snapshot view of Old Faithful. All 
<4 ~- . 7 4 ’ >.’ SS . % 4 } are delighted to observe that Old Faithful, fa- 
; y a . [earn miliar queen of the Upper Geyser Basin, erupts 
eer i =r) a - every 66.5 minutes, on the average, to blast 
- ae a Z F . 4 : 10,000 gallons of hot water 150 feet into the 
‘5 ; we: —a \ . 4&3 sky—just the way they learned it in school. 

th «ty \ | é x. a **} Old Faithful, of course, is only one of the 
, = park’s many natural wonders. By the time the 
. 5 tourist has seen Yellowstone, generally by driving 


4 A & the 145 miles of Grand Loop Highway which 
P ; snakes, in a rough figure eight, through the center 
a of the park, he knows that there is a “mountain” 
b . of glass, that boiling springs churn within icy 
wer lakes, that the lower falls of the Yellowstone 

Dr. F. V. Hayden, sometimes called the “father” of the park, was geologist on the 1860 Raynolds expedi- ry - Pe , ae 


, pe 4 . vite hap Siesta te tak Cts atte River as it plunges into Grand Canyon is twice 
tion. In 1871 he headed party which proved park wonders for Congress. Hayden is » lin picture. high as Niagara, that rocks and ledges have 


more strange formations than a geologist’s night- 
mare. The chances are he has also observed deer, 
elk, antelope, coyotes, buffalo and a variety of 
smaller wildlife. The park is one of the largest 
sanctuaries in the world. 







DON’T FEED THE BEARS! 


But of all the beasts seen it is probable that the 
bear is the most discussed. Black bears, cin- 
namons and grizzlies haunt the land, and, al- 
though wild, frequently act tame. This confuses 
unthinking visitors, many of whom have offered 
a begging bear a sandwich held upon the out- 
stretched hand only to find that the bear was 
indiscriminate enough to take all of the sandwich 


. ap a and part of the hand. 
- : : Yellowstone was established as a national park 
ae 







by act of Congress March 1, 1872. There had 
/ : been tall tales emanating from the region long 

+ Pay > ben , before Congress got around to believing in its 
. Pse” natural wonders, let alone ordering them pro- 
tected. Most of the early stories were based upon 

the major geyser basins: Norris, Lower, Mid- 

way, Upper, Heart Lake and Shoshone. In these 

Frontier photographer W. H. Jackson. His Jackson's wet-plate camera caught this early photograph of areas are the now-famous seam vents, hot 
pictures were visual proof of park wonders. the eruption of Old Faithful, then, as now, a regal sight. colored pools, boiling mudholes, hot springs and 
geysers. There are other fantastic thermal effects 
in Mammoth Hot Springs and Monument Basin. 
John Colter, a trapper who went west with the 
Lewis and Clark Expedition, was the first white 
man through the territory. Colter, Jim Bridger, 
Py and many another of the salty breed who once 


g- : —— o trapped the Rockies in the heyday of the fur 
” trade came back to civilization with stories about 
“fire holes” so incredible that they were classed 
as campfire fiction. 
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Chester A. Arthur, seated (center), in sideburns and puttees, headed first official presidential party into 
Yellowstone in 1883. Benjamin Harrison had been there before him, in 1881, but only as a visiting senator. 
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The explorers followed the mountain men. 

- * Capt. W. F. Raynolds headed a Government 
party into the region in 1860. Two avid groups of 

. gold seekers, one led by Capt. James Stuart, 
another headed by Walter De Lacy, entered the 

y park in 1863. Six years later, David E. Folsom, 

“i le C. W. Cook and William Peterson explored the 
: & - area to produce some of the most complete of 
. (i -_ ™ the early records. The expedition responsible for 

& the establishment of Yellowstone as a national 














park and generally credited with the formation of 
the “national-park idea” was the Washburn- 
Langford-Doane group which toured the country 
in 1870. Nathaniel P. Langford, a meticulous 
journal keeper, described the historic campfire 
session at which Cornelius Hedges, a Montana 
judge, advanced the concept of public ownership. 

The pioneering trail blazers are gone today, 
replaced by summering schoolteachers, geology 
students, trout fishermen, vacationing bankers, 
plumbers, clerks and all the population elements 
which take to the road. The glories of the park 
endure, but there are times when harassed na- 
tional-park officials, from Yellowstone superin- 
tendent Edmund B. Rogers down to the newest 
of the temporary rangers, doubt whether they 
will continue to endure in their present form. 
People in general are pretty abrasive to natural 
phenomena, and many of Yellowstone’s thermal 
pools and geysers show the effects of junk hurled 
into their depths by visitors who apparently be- 
lieve that everything that steams is an incinerator. 

For most of Yellowstone’s visitors, however, 
the park’s beauty and its wilderness silences have 
a religious quality which only the crass could 
violate. This is manifest along the 1000 miles of 
trails which interlace the park, and the more than 
300 miles of roads which make most of the area 
accessible to automobiles. 

There are many places where sheer beauty be- 
comes a reflective process of mental ingestion 
that takes the spirit soaring. 


THE GRAND CANYON 


Among the most popular is the storied Grand 
Canyon. Almost any sight of this gorge reduces 
a human being to proper proportions in the 
cosmic scale. The canyon measures some 2000 
feet across at the top, plunges to a depth of 1200 
feet and narrows to a mere 200 feet at the bottom. 
There are larger ones in the world, and deeper 
ones; Yellowstone’s Grand Canyon acquires its 
distinctions by the power of blazing color, the 
lacy jet of its Lower Falls, and the rushing, 
frothing streak of the river below. Equally im- 
pressive to thousands is Yellowstone Lake. In 
the entire park area there are thirty-six named 
lakes with a total surface of 165 miles. 

Yellowstone Lake lies nearly a mile and a half 
above sea level, a sparkling expanse where dark 
pine forests march down to a hundred miles of 
shore lines, and darting trout plumb its spring- 
fed and snow-fed depths. Few lakes in the world 
surpass its 139 square miles in area and altitude, 
and few match it in the weird quality of its 
beauty. Trappers, explorers and others who know 
the region well have reported an eerie acoustical 
effect above the lake’s sparkling waters, a mys- 
tery sound like a rushing, traveling, humming; a 
noise like the muted twanging of tight wires in a 
high wind which seems to come from great 
distance and moves as if en route to still greater 
distance. Most of the tourists who swarm the 
park have never heard it. 

Yellowstone’s visiting season begins, generally, 
around June 20 and extends to approximately 
September 10. During that period it fills with 
Americans surveying their own, and finest, 
property. But always, in most of the park, un- 
touched, unspoiled wilderness offers the price- 
less gift of unchanged silence. THE END 


Trailers in Yellowstone seem as numerous as animals, as ubiquitous as rangers around camp sites. More than 
5000 are checked into the park each summer. Dining party is the Edward Stagis family from Plainville, Conn. 


Rustic cabins may be rented at several sites. They are equipped with furniture but not bedding or cooking 
gear, though such items may be rented. Rates average $2.25 a night per person, but better check in advance. 


Luxury accommodations may be found at Mammoth Springs Hotel, Old Faithful Inn and Canyon Hotel 
at rates which start about $3.50 a day. Architectural version of ski slide is roof of Old Faithful Inn. 
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Grand Canyon, where the Lower Falls of the Yellowstone drops 308 feet to put a whipped-cream surface on the rushing river. 
Sunshine turns the rhyolite canyon walls into variegated colors dominated by the iron-oxide yellows which gave the park its name. 


irk Service counts its bears, knows that blacks number about 450, Tamest of all the wildlife in Yellowstone are the deer. This one loves chocolate more 


*s about 2 Many haunt Dunraven Pass where they beg food. than it fears man. Park wildlife is inviolate under Congressional Act of 1894, 














The scenic expanse of Yellowstone Lake is exposed to several types of fishermen. Trout-hungry tourists have unusual rivals. One 
of the few breeding colonies of the white pelican in the U.S. is on Molly Island. The more common gulls also fish the blue waters. 


High-altitude waters of Yellowstone Lake are ice cold but bathers get a tan from 


The fast-running blue water of the Yellowstone River contains plenty of 
the mountain 


sunshine on the beaches. Summer breezes raise oceanlike whitecaps. trout, mostly cutthroat, and some grayling. No fishing license is required, 
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B Yi DPoler Homing 


I CANNOT now remember what the meeting 
was about; it took place several years ago. Most 
civil servants of a certain seniority attend a great 
number of meetings. I know that this one was 
held in my own Ministry, and I recall that among 
those present were Clerrifer from the Treasury 
and a person from the Ministry of Supply who 
arrived late from his luncheon, smoking a cigar. 
I also recall, and am in fact unlikely ever to for- 
get, that the typewritten agenda paper contained 
the line: “To discuss the implications arising from 
the decision to. . . ..’ These were the first words I 
wrote with my left hand. I copied them out on a 
sheet of foolscap about twenty times. My own 
Ministry was only indirectly concerned in the 
matters under discussion, whatever they were, 
and it was perfectly easy to follow the proceed- 
ings while carrying out this (to me) novel ex- 
ercise in calligraphy. It was satisfactory to see the 
clumsy script gradually becoming less babyish; 
and the meeting passed more quickly than usual. 

I have never been fond of animals, and I sup- 
pose you might describe as ironical the fact that 
it was two animals—a horse and a dog—which, 
although I never saw them, were responsible for 
my commencing to practice writing with my left 
hand. The horse belonged to my niece Dolores, 
an irresponsible and disrespectful girl in whose 
character it is only too easy to discern traces of 
that flightiness which, in her mother, for years 
caused my parents so much concern. 

One day, a few months before the meeting to 
which I have referred, the above-mentioned horse 
th-ew my niece and she broke her right arm. Her 
mother being dead and her father, as far as any- 
body knows, residing on his family estates in 
the Argentine, | felt it my duty to go and see 
the girl after her accident. I found her in her 
usual flippant mood, full of tasteless facetiae 
about bureaucrats and coarse innuendoes about 
my relations with my secretary; and the only 
unexpected thing that emerged during our short 
interview was the fact that she was teaching 
herself to write with her left hand. “You never 
know,” she explained. “I may break my right 
arm again, and one feels such a d——ed fool not 
being able to answer invitations, or write love let- 
ters or keep one’s diary.” I had seen in the 
girl’s character so little to suggest that she pos- 
sessed the capacity for forethought and self- 
discipline which were implicit in her project that 
I could not help feeling surprised, and then the 
idea of learning to write with one’s left and 
lodged for the first time in my mind. 

Two or three weeks later it was revived. The 
Minister had accepted, some time before, an 


THE MAN WITH TWO HANDS 


His right hand knew not what his left hand 


did. Still more harrowing, his left hand 
perpetrated mischief which changed his entire 


life—and he was powerless to interfere 





The words were scarcely uttered when my left hand 
darted out and clasped the young lady toward me. 


invitation to pay an official visit to Ireland, where 
he was going to be shown at first hand some ex- 
ceedingly interesting experimental work con- 
nected, as far as | can remember, with the con- 
version of dehydrated peat into (I think) blot- 
ting paper. Tours of this kind, though necessarily 
strenuous, are of inestimable value to public 
servants, combining as they do a break in routine 
with a splendid opportunity for broadening the 
outlook and stimulating the intellect; and when 
it was known that Protheroe had been selected 
to accompany the Minister we all envied him his 
luck. Protheroe is an able man, but he is still a 
comparatively junior member of the department, 
and it soon emerged that he owed his good 
fortune partly to the fact that he was trained at 
shorthand. There had recently been a mild public 
outcry about the so-called “retinues” which 
Ministers of the Crown took with them when 
they traveled abroad, and our Chief (as he likes 
to be called) hoped to make some political capital 
by taking with him only a single member of his 
department who could combine the functions of 
adviser and secretary. 

They were due to fly to Ireland on a Tuesday. 

On Monday, Protheroe arrived in the office 
with his right hand bandaged; he had been bitten 
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by his wife’s dog during the week end, and this 
lost him not only his trip to Ireland but the op- 
portunity—so useful to a man with more per- 
sonality than-seniority—of making an impression 
on the Minister. The Chief took old Godman 
(who went sick, as might have been foreseen, 
in Dublin) and Miss Parventer to do the secre- 
tarial work, 

I was so deeply impressed by this demonstra- 
tion of the consequences which might stem from a 
temporary inability to write with one’s accus- 
tomed hand that I began to think seriously of 
training my left hand. As stated, my duties take 
me to a large number of conferences. At some 
of these I am, figuratively speaking, on my toes 
all the time. I attend them as a representative 
of a department which, though not the oldest 
or the most influential in Whitehall, has its duties 
to perform, It often has a policy; it almost always 
has a point of view. These have to be expounded, 
supported by statistics, and safeguarded. It is 
exacting work, calling for patience, diplomacy 
and resource. I confess that I enjoy it, and the 
frequency with which it comes my way suggests 
that | am thought to have some skill in it. 

Almost equally frequent, however, are meetings 
at which the matters under discussion are only 
very indirectly the department's concern. Some 
waste of time, inevitably, is involved in attending 
these, but the consequences of not attending 
them can be serious. If no one is there to protect 
the department's interests, decisions are apt to 
be taken which show a complete indifference to 
those interests. Procedures are laid down which 
in effect by-pass the department, responsibilities 
which properly belong to us are assumed by 
other Ministries and the consequent lack of co- 
ordination is capable, as the great calico muddle 
last February showed, of having a most damaging 
effect on the prestige of the Civil Service, as well, 
of course, as costing the taxpayer many millions 
of pounds. 

I have, | think, said enough to show that the 
idea of teaching myself to write with my left hand 
was one which I had plenty of opportunities to 
put into practice without either neglecting my 
public duties or encroaching upon my own leisure 
hours. For a man with a trained mind it is not 
difficult to do two things at once, provided they 
are not particularly important things. On that 
first fateful afternoon I discovered that it was 
perfectly easy to copy out with my left hand, “to 
discuss the implications arising from the decision 
to” while following the drift of the discussion. I 
did so again and again, deriving from the unac- 


customed exercise the (Continued on Page 110) 
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A massive sea wall guards this Chatham house from storms. Architect Carl Koch designed living room to jut over the beach. 
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CAPE COD'S 


NEW COTTAGES 


THE most popular house design in America is a 
rectangular, boxlike edifice with a pitched roof 
and shuttered windows known through a wide 
range of variants as the Cape Cod cottage. This 
280-year-old sea-beaten 
strand was once the most perfectly functional 


native of a narrow, 


creation of its time and terrain, Everything about 


it, from the fence which stopped drifting sand to 
the roof pitch which fought high wind, was there 
for a purpose 

Thanks to a multiplicity of reasons ranging 
from early FHA endorsement as an “approved” 
model to the vine-covered publicity given it by 
the women’s magazines, modified versions of the 
( ape cottage can be seen from coast to coast, 
from the palms of Florida to the pines of Min- 
nesota. Cape models have dappled the Midwest 


' 
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The classic Cape cottage (this one is near Falmouth) 
was the perfect house design of its time and place. 
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as basic parts of your own vacation home 


and the industrial East with hundreds of grid- 
ironed subdivisions. 

In the native habitat of the Cape Cod cottage, 
however, that seventy-mile sickle of beach 
and dune where the scrub oak and stunted pine 
cover the folding hills, the design is waging a 
leisurely but losing battle as the best type of hous- 
ing for present-day Cape living, and particularly 
for vacation life. 

The same can be said of the design descendants 
of other conventional types imported to the 
Cape. The modern, nontraditional forms are 
moving in, Not that there will ever be a day in 
your time and mine when the casual observer 
cannot see the bayberry bushes for the butterfly 
roofs or the glint of the sea without mistaking 
it for glare off a glass wall. 














Much of the Cape’s charm is that great his- 
torical intangible, the quaint or the well-weath- 
ered conventional with publicized moss. The 
quaint does not die without a struggle, especially 
where it is part of a resort area’s allure. 

Lovers of the area Thoreau called “the bared 
and bended arm of Massachusetts” and the 
growing hordes of summer visitors are leading 
the assault upon the conventional types. Inas- 
much as common sense is as much a Cape tradi- 
tion as traditional houses, and inasmuch as the 
summer visitor is the key source of Cape income, 
time works for the newcomers. 

The Cape is conservative and its people dis- 
pensed with adjectives after editing the Mayflower 
Compact. But such a “salt” as Calvin D. Craw- 
ford, director and ex-president of the Cape 
Chamber of Commerce, and the host of practi- 
cally every tourist in the Cotuit region, sensibly 
states, “The txterior appearance of some of the 
newer homes uSed to disturb me. But they seem 
to do a job better for what people come to the 
Cape to do these days.” 


HOUSES ON THE SAND 

In an area where sheer practicality is a revered 
quality it is not surprising to find architectural 
change sharing that golden trait. The only differ- 
ence in judgment standards is that imposed by 
changed customs and habits. Few resort areas 
can parallel that type of building transition. 

In the early days of Florida’s resort history, 
for instance, that which was ridiculous rose first. 
Funny in the grand manner, the edifices which 
rose among the imported palms and the blazing 
hibiscus were, for the most part, “dream castles” 
for the suddenly money-struck dons of Wall 
Street and the farmland grandees of the Mid- 
west, most of whom saw the subtropical penin- 









sula as a place to escape with castanets in both 
hands and a rose in the teeth. 

The austere Cape was never afflicted with such 
“outlander” aberration. The original Cape Cod 
cottage was a product of an isolated, handcraft, 
colonial shipbuilding society. It was the rational 
solution to a housing problem rigidly prescribed 
by climate, available materials and terrain. Built 
of wood because stone was not to be had, the 
authentic types, erected between 1670 and 1840 
were low and wide-beamed. The basic form was a 
one-and-one-half-story box measuring thirty- 
nine by twenty-eight feet with seven-foot ceilings, 
reminiscent in snugness of a ship’s cabin. Its 
dormerless roof was broad-based and formed a 
90° angle at the ridge. A “short hoist and a long 
peak” was the native description for a cottage 
contour designed to snuggle among dunes and 
to resist the relentless force of sea winds. 

The early houses had no foundations. They 
rested upon huge, hand-hewn oak sills directly 
upon the sand which, in turn, acted as a natural 
blotter for moisture and storm-high water. A 
massive chimney block, set dead center within 
the house and around which the rooms were 
organized, acted as an anchor to hold the dwell- 
ing firmly upon its treacherous base. A trim 
picket fence, coyly and widely copied today, 
kept out sand drifts which might, in extreme 


cases, bury part of the house. 


Sheleyraphs by Achar Griffin 
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This vacation home on Waquoit Bay was designed by E. Gunnar Peterson to withstand the most violent - 
storms. Its owner, Dr. Shields Warren, once lost a house to a hurricane. Living quarters are on the second floor. 7 
: 
This Wellfleet retreat holds a living room, kitchen, bath and two bedrooms. It was designed by architect ; 
Marcel Brever for his own use ond cost approximately $5000. Plate windows break its plywood exterior. 4 








The classic cottage contained three major 
ground-floor rooms—two small squares at the 
front and one longer rectangle at the rear. Rooms 
were small because fireplaces could not heat large 
areas, and house walls were thin, with only an 
insulation of seaweed stuffed between two layers 
of paper to ward off the cold. In many instances 
walls without insulation were applied directly to 
the exterior sheathing. Mortar made of burned 
ao — 4} clam and oyster shells was used to fill in the 

ae x : chinks around sill joints and wall frames. In 
{ Provincetown, old sails were stretched, nailed to 
a the floor and painted to keep out the dank chill 
seeping up from the sand. Window frames were 
thin, delicate. Shutters were often on the inside 
‘ of the house where the occupants could close 

‘ ; them without stepping outdoors. 

Neat, trim and durable, the only ornamenta- 

tion was confined to the front door, where the 

x local builder allowed imagination full rein and 
usually carved six panels in the shape of a cross. 

The story-and-a-half cottage was added to as 
the family grew, and blocklike appendages 
stretched from the rear or the side of the house. 
The process of addition gave rise to names for 
the variants, such as “half house,” “three-quarter 
house,” “full house” and “double house.” 

The homogenous society which created the 
classic cottage in a time when everybody fished or 
worked at a related trade and no person had 
much money is long gone. The society which 
frequents the Cape today does not go to sea or 
till the sandy soil in the old economic sense. The 
sun lover who takes tiller in hand today is sailing 
for pure fun apd yacht-club points. The business- 
man who wishes to repair his shattered forces in 
the serene charm of Cape locations wants the 
maximum of fresh air and sunshine. The growing 
number of retired men and women seeking the 
Cape each year want all the conveniences of city 
apartments as well as the sheltered beauties of 
dunes, ponds and beaches. 

More and more, good modern design is gain- 

ing popular preference as the best way to achieve 
sl ‘~ bigs Toe oor such requirements as adapted to vacation living. 
< te £4 ee The nontraditional forms do not gain a foot- 

5 hold in any area as ultraconservative as this 
Yankee strand without a struggle. Most of the 
nation’s some 15,000 registered architects will 
admit that it takes an evangelistic selling job to 
raise them in most sections of the country. 
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One of the most advanced of home designs for holiday living is this house on Eel River, Wianno. It was planned 
for C. C. Peter, of Winchester, Mass., by the Architects Collaborative group headed by Walter Gropius. 












A cantilevered sun deck, which is literally an outdoor projection of the living room, is probably the most dis- 
tinctive of the many specifically vacation features built into this house. Below the sun deck is a rumpus area. 


The garage problem is solved by a two-car, open-sided carport beneath the master bedroom. Glass-en- 
closed dining room which also serves as entryway from the driveway approach may be seen in background. 
FALMOUTH EVANGELIST 


E. Gunnar Peterson, one of the country’s bet- 

Se « ter contemporary architects (his design of the 
r house he lives in has been published widely in 
periodicals at home and abroad), is probably the 
only such design evangelist upon the Cape to meet 
the full impact of early conservative reaction. 
Peterson conducts his business in Falmouth. He 
came there as a babe in arms, has lived there all 


at his life with the exception of educational forays 

at LO SS, ot BEDE to the mainland such as his tour at M.I.T. where 
he learned his trade. A long, slatlike man in his 

: mid-forties with a perpetually quizzical expres- 

i . '* sion on his beaked face, Peterson has collided with 

ap s : Cape architectural traditions so hard and often 

~ & that he keeps a scrapbook to find out which par- 

ft - ticular controversy was raging at a given time. 


He began his Cape practice in 1931, did and 
still does his share of more conventional work. 














But as early as 1938 this Yankee of Swedish an- 
cestry designed and supervised the erection of a 
group of modern bungalows along the beach 
front at Falmouth for client George B. Cluett, 
2nd. The structures were not very good modern 
by current standards, he admits. But they made 
sharp visual contrast with what was familiar 
to Falmouth. Whereupon the collective bosom of 
the garden clubs heaved like the local tides, and 
business interests went to town meeting fearing a 
diminution of “color” and resultant tourist in- 
come. Local newspapers applied the most hor- 
rendous epithet one Cape Codder can apply to 
another ; they termed Peterson a/most a native. In 
short, the local citizenry embarked upon a wasp- 
ish critique which time and subsequent success 
has only partially dimmed, 


BREAKING TRADITION 


What Falmouth forgot temporarily was that 
Peterson was almost a native with a/most all the 
common sense, ingenuity and tenacity the term 
implies down East. More than twenty-five mod- 
ern homes of his design stand along the Cape to- 
day, to say nothing of his other structures. “Off 
Cape” designers, many of whom rank at the top 
of their craft, who are creating new Cape homes 
today might conceivably nod gracefully for some 
Peterson pioneering. 

The Cape does not attract the more flamboy- 
ant set which haunts some other resort areas. 
With the possible exception of the bereted phonies 

_attempting to turn Provincetown into a Left 

‘ Bank version of Coney Island, the Cape’s sum- 
mer people place accent on the unobtrusive and 
the quietly pleasant. 

No matter what terms or language contem- 
porary designers use when discussing their basic 
aims and the desires of their Cape customers, a 
capsule summary might go as follows: (1) con- 
densed spaciousness, or the illusion of much more 
with much less, which means large glass areas 
to bring the outdoors inside and make the view 
part of actual living space; (2) merged dining and 
living rooms with smaller kitchens and the 
cost-cutting elimination of cellars and attics; 
(3) functional beauty on the theory that the house 
should be part of its site and the terrain but that 
the inside, or the area of family use, counts more 
than any exterior impressiveness fashioned for 
the eyes of neighbors 


At this stage of Cape development there seems . 


to be little opportunity to translate that sort of 
design into actual house for anything less than 
$10,000. Prospective Cape homeowners do enjoy 
two major advantages with regard to costs, 
however. Nonunion labor is less expensive and 
the traditionally open-shop Cape natives would 
like to keep it that way. Taxes are lower than in 
many other resort areas. According to Norman H. 
Cook, executive secretary of the Cape Chamber 
of Commerce, Cape rates average thirty dollars 
per thousand. Fifty-five per cent of the Cape’s 
taxable property is in the hands of people who use 
it only three to five months each year. Schools 
do not have to be provided for their children, 
police protection and other services are not re- 
quired on a full-time basis. Thus, lower taxes. 
Despite these regional cost advantages, and 
despite the fact that modern architects are using 
many thrifty conStruction (Continued on Page 57) 
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The bright and open living room overlooks the river front. When drapes ore drawn at night, focus of the 
room changes from the outside view to the fireplace at the right, and the room itself becomes intimately cozy. 


Informal conveniences are part of vacation living. Here, house guest Lee Griffin, Mrs. Olive Peter, and the 
Peter children, Anne and David, make use of o breakfast bar which divides the dining crea from the kitchen. 


The tautness of this home design, seen in this frontal view from the dock where Anne Peter is poised to dive, 
belies its spaciousness. There are nine definite rooms plus three baths, a screened porch and sun deck. 
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Lavish areas of plate glass, and a nautical-looking bedroom balcony, open the T. W. Estes home at Oyster Harbors to a sea 


view, Architect Carl Koch's plan also permits the visual merger of interior décor with landscaping designed by F. D. Conant 


Despite the deftly planned airiness of the Estes’ home as typified by this view from the living room, there is no construction compromise with 
the Cape climate, which demands the rugged materials of its brick, stone and board-and-batten exterior. House has a radiant-heating syster 
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(Continued from Page 55) — techniques, the erec- 
tion of a vacation house on this brine-pickled 
spit of Massachusetts involves considerable time 
and forethought, as it does elsewhere. 

One of the better of the newer modern homes 
on the Cape is located on Eel River, at Wianno. 
It is owned by Charles Chauncey Peter, a blocky, 
blue-eyed, ruddy-faced, russet-haired man near- 
ing his fifties, who is a successful Boston merchan- 
dise broker. He and his wife, Olive, a native 
Caper, have been enjoying the area for years. 
For the past ten of them, Peter has been nurturing 
the idea of building. He owns a large, pleasant 
home in Winchester, Massachusetts. He wanted 
a “second” house designed for year-round use 
on the Cape, a place that he, his wife and two 
children—a boy, David, ten, and a girl, Anne, 
thirteen—could visit any time for a week end, 
week, summer or lifetime. 


DESIGN FOR LIVING 


“You don’t rush into those things,” explains 
Peter. “I looked a long time before I found the 
site | wanted. Water front, for instance, and that 
intangible thing you might call a right address. 
Finally found it at a price near one hundred 
dollars a water-front foot. I thought a lot more 
before I was ready to take the next step and call 
in an architect.” 

Peter, operating on the theory that many ex- 
perts were better than one, and ignoring the 
adage concerning numerous cooks and bad broth 
(“I wasn’t making soup!”’), called in the services 
of Walter Gropius’ organization, Boston's 
Architects Collaborative. Louis McMillen, of that 
organization, ultimately supplied the major 
portion of the design which Cape builder Her- 


bart, danager, of Curve, Rnelty SeSeas te Cape housing need not be expensive. Architect E. Gunnar Peterson designed this one at Falmouth to cost 
wood, concrete block and pipe. 


about $12,000, and that cost includes radiant heat, insulation and a garage. House has three bedrooms. 








Built at a cost of $30,000 (Peter, musing over 
land prices, a dock, furnishings and future plans, 
frequently sends this figure soaring to $50,000), 
the home rides a small hillcrest. The rear of the 
house faces a driveway which lances a patch of 
dense woodland to the highway, and the front 
faces a short sward of eel grass and the pleasant 
expanse of Eel River. 

The house is T shaped, with the “stem” of the 
tT riding the long ridge of the hill, and the cross- 
bar astride it, supported at each end by stiltlike 
pipes. There are two levels of house space in the 


There is good design in the low-cost bracket for all-year-round living. This Peterson-planned home at North 
Falmouth cost about $7000 with heat, two bedrooms and carport. The plan provides for future expansion. 
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“crossbar” sectron. This bilevel space is made 
larger by the butterfly v roof which covers it. 
The roof arrangement also extends the view 
from the living room, the water-front end of 
which is glass walled. The living room gains still 
more size from a pipe-railed deck, strictly marine 
in tone, which is cantilevered beyond it. The 
deftly hung deck also shades a lower, flagstoned 
terrace and a basement rumpus room. 

The “crossbar” of the t holds the deck, living 
room, three bedrooms and two baths, all linked by 
a straight corridor. Beneath the master bedroom 
at the rear of the house is a minimum (no side- 
walls) carport married by a door to Peter's large 
storage room, containing his hot-air heating unit. 

The “crossbar” is joined to the “stem” by a 
completely glass-walled entry area adjacent to 
the living room, a space which also acts as a 
dining room and a link to the compact kitchen. 


A pass-pantry shelf (Continued on Page 59) 
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The ‘50 Ford Convertible. Here's fun for al! the family 


rain or shine! The top goes up or down in seconds, auto 
matically. Your choice of all-leather or fabric-and-leather 
upholstery. New non-sag front seat with foam-rubber 
shioning. King-Size Brakes work 35% easier 


Think of it! There's not one Ford but two in the 
garages of over 250,000 American families! 
Why? Because they have found that nothing else 
matches two-car convenience! What's more, 
they've found that owning two Fords costs little 
more than one high-priced car! Fords are eco- 
nomical to buy, economical to run and there's less 
dollar depreciation at “trade-in” time! 

Why not see your Ford Dealer today and 
“Test Drive” these two Ford running mates? 
You'll SEE, HEAR and FEEL the difference. And the 
car you now own may well provide the down 
payment on two new ‘50 Fords! 


There's 0 Sarg in your future 
...with a future built in ! 





(Continued from Page 57) 
arrangement at the rear of the kitchen 
opens to a completely screened porch 
on which the Peter ménage frequently 
dines from an immense California red- 
wood table. This wing also holds a guest 
bedroom and another bathroom. 

The basic construction material of 
the house is concrete block and wood 
frame filled with large glass areas and 
glistening white wood. The vertical 
wood siding is also painted white, and 
all of the concrete-block areas are 
painted blue. 


SALT-WATER CALIPH 


Cheerful, light and extremely “open,” 
the house suggests a gull poised for 
flight, an effect heightened by the 
seemingly soaring deck and the illusion 
of airiness achieved by the lavish use 
of pipe supports. Peter discusses it like 
a salt-water caliph with a new, briny 
Bagdad. “I get the prevailing south- 
west summer winds on my front deck. 
No sun in the house at all on the longest 
day of the year, but on the shortest 
day, December twenty-first itself, the 
house is filled with sunlight. I'm two 
hours from Winchester by good roads 
and the place is stocked for year-round 
occupancy. Don't even have to pack a 
bag.” 

More elaborate, but still in the cur- 
rent Cape pattern of the “second 
house™ designed for permanent living, 
is the T. W. Estes home at swank Oys- 
ter Harbors, Osterville. Designed by 
Carl Koch and Associates, it was cre- 
ated for a five-member family with 
three grown daughters, to accommodate 
any or all of the family during the 
summer and holiday periods through 
autumn and winter. According to Koch, 
the Estes family will eventually spend 
the entire year on the Cape. 

This house looks south from the 
water edge to the Seapuit River and 
beyond to Nantucket Sound. As befits 
a substantial home in New England, 
rugged construction materials were 
used throughout with heavy emphasis 
on brick, stone and board batten 
(wooden strip to conceal the juncture 
space between boards). The house has 
an enormous kitchen, two bedrooms 
downstairs, two upstairs, and three 
bathrooms. The living room is large. 
Windows face both harbor and gar- 
dens. The dining room, a distinct en- 
tity, opens upon a sheltered terrace. 
Floors throughout the ground level are 
of flagstone over a network of pipe for 
radiant heat. Every attempt was made 
to bring the outdoors into the home, 
an effect strikingly abetted by a ser- 
pentine wall which shields the bedroom 
terrace at the rear of the home from 
the gaze of those arriving along the 
front driveway. The wall is continued 
through the side of the house and ends 
at the fireplace 

One of the Estes’ requirements to the 
architect was that house management 
be planned for two or more servants or 
none at all. Thus part of the over-all 
design was a separate two-car garage 
with its own heating system and ample 
living quarters for servants. Blond Carl 
Koch, an amiable young man who re- 


sembles a sawed-off Viking, grins 
reminiscently as he discusses the serv- 
ant features. 

“The family had one particular maid 
for some sixteen years,’ he muses 
softly, “and quite a bit of the house de- 
tail was planned with her in mind. She 
quit the day the family moved in.” 

All Cape building, modern and con- 
ventional, shares characteristics im- 
posed by climate, Cape custom and the 
great intangible desires inherent in any 
“dream of home.” 

Geographically the Cape is small. 
No town is too far distant for a morn- 
ing’s drive. Still it owns an illusion of 
size due to the hundreds of side lanes 
which deviate from main highways and 
lead into many pond-edge or bayside 
retreats. Entirely embraced by the sea, 
the Cape is warmer in winter than the 
mainland, with only a third as much 
snow as Boston. Springtime comes cool 
and late and garnished with rolling salt 
fogs and heavy mists. Midsummer days 
are hot with a crystalline quality that 
would fool a man with myopia into 
thinking he could see ten miles. Sum- 
mer nights, however, are likely to make 
blankets a necessity. The autumn 
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months, best of all in “native” judg- 
ment, are dry and warm. Beneath a 
brittle blue sky the lavish Cape foliage 
breaks into color turning dusty green 
into variegated flame. Winter winds 
whip from the northwest in November, 
an icy change from the southwest winds 
which blow three out of five days the 
rest of the year at rates ranging from 
twelve to twenty-five miles an hour. 
Cape winds influence house design as 
always. They are the reason for shel- 
tered gardens, half in, half out of the 
houses. They are the root of the many 
Cape variations on fireplace design. The 
fireplace is a well-defined part of all 
newer Cape homes. Usually located 
away from windows, in many cases 
open on both sides with double hearths, 
the fireplace is frequently used as a 
massive separation between rooms. Ac- 
cented by raised hearths, it is visible 
from all parts of the room or rooms 
it dominates. The fireplace further sug- 
gests the intimacy and security Cape 
owners desire greatly. In many newer 
structures, the fireplace. equipped with 
Heatilators, is all that is necessary to 
combat early spring and fall chills al- 
though floor-concealed radiant-heat 
and hot-air systems form an impor- 
tant feature in more substantial homes. 
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Winds and weather bring forth other 
architectural precautions. Building 
materials are selected to resist damp- 
ness and corrosion. Plate glass may be 
prey to sand etching in certain breeze 
eddies and is generally placed where 
sand cannot get at ground-level sills. 
Most homes are allegedly “hurricane- 
proofed,” which in a land of infre- 
quent hurricanes does not mean spe- 
cial zoning or building ordinances, but 
merely seems to imply no awnings. 

The “big blows” do occur, not, how- 
ever, with subtropical frequency. One 
of the better of the modern structures 
on the Cape today was designed by 
Falmouth’s Peterson for Dr. Shields 
Warren, the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion’s medical authority, to withstand 
the biggest of the future “blows.” 
Warren lost a home to a previous storm 
and insisted on a design which was 
predicated on a wide use of structural 
steel and a massive fireplace as an 
anchor. 

The house was raised upon “stilts” 
so that high water, carefully computed 
for abnormal flood levels, could never 
enter the living quarters. 


THE BIG VIEW 


Climatic abrasion was the reason 
(with péverty) that the classic Cape 
cottages were shingled and allowed to 
weather silvery gray in coloz. Inas much 
as constant painting involves a con- 
siderable maintenance problem, many 
new home owners are duplicating the 
technique or else using a strict (and 
cheaper) white for basic color. 

There are exceptions. Clear-coated 
cedar siding contrasted against large 


white areas offers an eye-wooing ap- 
pearance to many exteriors. But most 


Cape residents prefer to take their 
color from the landscape with the 
“big view” as part of the house. Thus 
extensive glass areas are common. 

On the Cape as elsewhere “openness” 
is the key to holiday house design and 
a variation of techniques is used to 
achieve it. There is wide use of sky- 
lights on both pitched and flat roofs. 
Clerestory windows (openings placed 
well above eye level) spill light into 
hallways and entrance areas. Rooms 
themselves, although clearly identified 
units, have fewer wall partitions and 
more windows. 

Ground-floor bedrooms with large 
windows or glass walls also contribute 
to the outdoor illusion. But most bed- 
rooms are small without much space 
for sitting- or dressing-room arrange- 
ments. They are in keeping with the 
“undressed” informality of life on the 
Cape where elaborate wardrobes are 
seldom necessary 

Few Cape-lovers get tuckered out 
from changing garb, that great social 
practice indigenous to many vacation 
regions, thus the need for big closets 
s eliminated. Storage for bulkier 
household items is necessary, however 
Since few of the newer homes have 
basements, this problem is handled in 
many cases by separat? rooms adjacent 
to kitchens, some of which also con- 
tain heating units. Garages are planned 
to cope as the basic catchall 


statist 


Kitchens, often located next to a 
terrace or adjacent to a screened 
porch, enjoy modern refinements in 
pass-pantries and bars which double 
as breakfast counters. As one Cape 
matron remarks, “There has never 
been a device equal to the breakfast bat 
for getting extra milk and roughage into 
children.” Because the trend is away 
from house servants, most kitchens are 
loaded with step-saving, built-in gady 
etry ranging from automatic dish 
washers to wall-embedded refrigerators. 
Some kitchens, thoughtfully planned, 
double as workrooms and living area in 
which function they are returning to the 
traditions of the classic cottages where 
the kitchen was used as the center of 
family life. 

There is something in the New Eng- 
land character which ultimately rubs 
off upon those who build in New Eng 
land and prohibits the erection of lav- 
ish bathrooms. While most of the newer 
houses have two or three bathrooms, 
they are small, conventional, and sel- 
dom gay. They are unobstrusive units 
usually opening off guest rooms or 
guest wings. Beach-front houses aug- 
ment them with shower rooms, gener- 
ally accessible from a terrace or a gar- 
den approach to the house. 

On the Cape as in other major resort 
areas there is an admixture of roof de- 
sign and the pitched-versus-flat-roof 
choice continues even with the newest 
of the modern houses. 

However, the flat roof weathers well 
and handles the Cape's slight snowfalls 
with ease. The pitched roof in tupn 
does a great deal to increase the feeling 
of spaciousness within the newer 
homes, and adds variety and interest 
to small rooms 


THE MOOD OF A HOUSE 


Probably the most ingenious of the 
roof variations is the butterfly design 
used by Architects Collaborative on the 
Peter house and by designer Marcel 
Breuer on a home built in Dennis for 
the S. A. Scott family. This type roof, 
usually running the “long” way of the 
house, allows extra height in living 
rooms and extended horizons for the 
“big view.” It also allows extra height 
enough to create what might be a coun- 
terpart to the traditional attic or space 
for storage or additional bedrooms 

Modern or conventional, the holi- 
day house on the Cape is likely to be a 
retreat tucked among the trees with its 
back to main highways, or a sun- 
sprinkled edifice on a jut of sand reach- 
ing to sea. It offers a thrilling, fall-away 
view of a tree-cloistered pond or a 
horizon sight of ocean. Simple enough 
in appearance from the outside, it 1s 
carefully zoned for the maximum of 
family comfort. Houses have moods 
and the atmosphere of the Cape house 
is one of untroubled security close to 
nature, but taking advantage of every 
possible rnechanical blessing 

It is a practical haven, an apt de 
scendant of a very practical area where 
a quilting-bee belle 
eligible sister, “It is better to wait than 
mate with the mate when one can wed 
a captain.” rHe END 


once told her 
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THE SWISS FAMILY PERELMAN 
By Sf. Prrclaan 


Eighth of a series 


“HAVE you ever been lonely? Have you ever 
been blue?” The lachrymose, velveteen voice of 
Perry Como, released from wax by the dubious 
magic of a gramophone needle, soared upward 
on the tropical night, floated across the court- 
yard of the Princess Hotel in Bali, and wove like 
a dental drill into the room where I sat sunk in a 
rattan armchair. For the fifteenth time in as 
many minutes, I beat a clenched fist against my 
skull to relieve the pressure slowly forcing it 
asunder, and strove to focus on the page before 
me. Lytton Strachey had never been more lucid; 
his sonorous, balanced sentences, almost Biblical 
in their majesty, rolled on relentlessly detailing 
the final tragedy of Chinese Gordon, but con- 
centrate as I might, nothing emerged but the 
plaintive bleat of unrequited love. From the 
dressing table where she was seated lacquering 
her nails, my wife addressed me. 

“Well, Bright Eyes,” she remarked in the de- 
tached, overcasual manner with which wives in- 
troduce a topic they have been brooding over for 
hours, “if you’ve finished your imitation of Cozy 
Cole, I'd like to file a few words. We’ve been on 
this island paradise exactly two weeks. When, if 
| may borrow a phrase from that twilit world of 
the St. Nicholas Arena and the Hotel Alamac in 
which you love to skulk, do you propose to 
throw in the towel?” 


FLAWS IN PARADISE 


Ordinarily, so bumptious a statement would 
have stung me to a quick retort; I would have 
annihilated the woman with a single glance, ex- 
coriated her for a virago and a Philistine insensi- 
tive to the beauty about us, and made her grovel 
for her presumption. Yet, as | proceeded to take 
rapid inventory of the past fortnight, there was 
no denying our sojourn on Bali had been a nota- 
bly dismal one. Aside from several extraordinary 
Legong and monkey dances and some really be- 
witching scenery, the balance definitely stood on 
the debit side. For nearly the entire period, our 
young had been hors de combat. with dysentery, 
jungle boils, and ulcers of the leg—none of them 
especially fatal complaints, to be sure, but frus- 
trating when one’s medical kit consisted of 
phenobarbital and bobby pins. Through five 
days of fever and delirium, I myself had wrestled 
with an unclassified bacillus, now bivouacked in 
my Eustachian tubes as snugly as a bear in a 
hollow tree. As for our quarters, which had stirred 
me to madrigals after the rigors of Banda, they 
too seemed a little less overwhelming; the arcades 
lined with sleazy souvenirs, the fruit salad and 
dinner music both drawn from cans, and the ex- 
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cessively genteel management, one rapacious 
eye riveted on the guest’s pocketbook, somehow 
brought to mind a high-class Southern California 
motel. Granted that the Balinese were engaging, 
handsome folk and that despite the inroads of 


¢ Our auther’s pertable matriarchy fearlessly 
¢ braves the minuscule perils of Bali and Bangkok 


tourism, they still retained some of the artistic 
talent and exotic innocence of their forefathers. 
The chilling truth, however, was that when you 
had seen one cremation, one tooth-filing cere- 


mony, and one (Continued on Page 63) 
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(Continued from Page 61) 
cockfight, you had seen them ll. 
Lodged in our trunks were the tiger 
masks, the wayang dolls, the batiks, 
the krisses, and all the authentic 
kickshaws that would prove to our de- 
tractors that we had actually passed 
through Bali. There was no point in 
fighting our custard, in blinking the un- 
blinkable. It was time to vamoose. 

Every family has its moments of dis- 
repair, when the collective nose tends 
to run and the corporate eye to blear, 
but on the evening mine straggled oft 
the plane in Batavia after eight weeks 
in the hinterlands of Indonesia, we were 
a fearsome sight. Parboiled by the sun, 
yellowed by quinine, dehydrated to 
shadows, bellies bloated with the heavy 
Dutch provender we had been subsist- 
ng on, we looked like a provincial com- 
pany of Tobacco Road. Our togs were 
even more eccentric; the sultana had 
ong since struck her colors and was 
garbed in palmetto fronds, and the 
noppets and I were as bankrupt of 
chic as Bozo Snyder. All that was lack- 
ing to bring us up to concert pitch was 
six hours of insomnia in a stifling bed 
ind a washbow!l stuffed with banana 
skins, and Destiny had already pre- 
pared them. For good measure, she also 
threw in a wild-animal dealer in the ad- 
joining room, who, as nearly as we 
ould gauge, kept chasing and beating 
a cassowary all night long. By the time 
the four of us swayed out of the waiting 
room of the airport next morning to 
continue the trip to Singapore and 
Bangkok, we were so snowbound with 
seconal that we had to be hoisted into 
the aircraft. It was just as well | had 
cushioned my nervous system with the 
handy white shock absorbers, in view 
of the cable awaiting us at Singapore 
It had been sent by my pettifogging 
lawyer in New York (collect, of course), 
and its message was stark: 


TENANT OF YOUR APARTMENT 
EVICTED TODAY AFTER GUN BAT- 
TLE STOP SASHES AND DOORS 
INTACT BUT OH BOY STOP HAVE 
FUN COUSIN YOU'LL NEED IT. 


“The spoons!” screamed my wife in 
a tone that must have penetrated to the 
“I told 
you not to leave that momzer our silver 
when we sublet the flat!” 

“I didn’t 


headwaters of the Irrawaddy 


leave it!” I shouted. 


locked it in the guest closet!” 
WINGED NIGHTMARE 


“Yes, and gave him a duplicate key,” 
“Well, that 


years of 


she wailed concludes 


twenty light housekeeping 
Easy come, easy go.’ The children, not 
quite comprehending what was afoot 
but intuitively sensing disaster, burst 
into convulsive sobs; the other occu- 
pants of the plane sprang to the 
conclusion that I was a wife beater and 
began to mutter menacingly, the linger- 
ing pain in my throat suddenly re- 
doubled, and, altogether, the proceed- 
ings took on the nightmare aspect of a 
surrealist film. Happily, two decades of 
domesticity had taught me how to cope 
with such family crises. Immuring my- 


self in the powder room of the flying 


machine, I allowed myself just enough 
hysterics to calm and refresh me, 
painted my trachea with brandy, and 
reappeared a confident, well-organized 
personality. Within the six-hour flight 
to Bangkok, | managed, by a judicious 
mixture of sophistry and Courvoisier, 
to convince my helpmate that life with- 
out flat silver was not insupportabie, 
and, vowing if we ever struck another 
thrift shop | would replace her service 
ten times over, passed out cold. 

Only a distaste for unnecessary sad- 
ism prevents me from recounting the 


ordeai through which, during the days 
that ensued, I found shelter in Bangkok 
for four bodies and twenty-one pieces 
of luggage. To anyone inclined to scoff 
at our plight, | can merely echo the 
trenchant words of the Beard of Avor 

viz., that he jests at scars that never felt 
a wound. Because of the war in China 
prosperity, the 
capital had been evolving since 1947 


and Siam’s relative 
into a crossroads of commerce, and was 
completely chockablock. Every avail- 
able bed had been pre-empted by lega- 
tion personnel and business panjan- 
drums evacuated from Shanghai, fan 
tastic premiums were being offered for 
the veriest lean-to, and the one vacancy 
in town—the snake pit at the Pasteur 
Institute, untenanted after the death of 


their hamadryad — was too cramped for 
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my quartet. Under the circumstances, 
the stash I finally ferreted out was a 
windfall. It was a modest, ramshackle 
pension in the Thung Mahamek dis- 
trict, operated by a Frenchwoman pop- 
ularly credited with having been the 
plaything of Ivar -Kreuger 
Sauvage may indeed have tiptoed 
through the Wamsutta with the Swed- 
ish match king, but I rather suspect she 
fostered the myth to give her premises 
glamour. A slightly overblown peony 
in a bush jacket that unsuccessfully 
struggled to conceal her charms, she 


Madame 


| 


Aside from several extraordinary Legong and monkey dances and some really 
bewitching scenery, the balance for our sojourn on Bali stood on the debit side. 


had the lazy, mascaraed come-hither 
of the whole vamps 
typified by Valeska Suratt and Clara 
Kimball Young 


generation of 


Our fellow boarders 


were out of a later, post-Biograph 


epoch and altogether 


warranted to 
warm the cockles of 


Alfred Hitch- 
cock’s heart. To mention but four who 
came and went, there was an intro- 
spective French archaeologist who sold 
shoe polish and vitamin capsules on the 
side; an ebullient Yugoslav acting as 
agent for a Swiss bicycle 
Dutch 


roomful of bar 


firm; a dis 


putatious accountant with a 


bells and punching 
bags: and a woebegone Portuguese vice 
consul who had fallen out of favor at 
Lisbon and, like a policeman banished 
to Staten Island, was pounding the 


diplomatic beat in Southeast Asia 


stats? 


The first item on the agenda, natu 
rally, was orienting the family to its 
new surroundings. This entailed sight- 
dinner 
parties I could have cheerfully dispensed 
with, but the fat was in the fire and I 
bared my throat to the knife with as 
much grace as | could muster 

The kindest thing that can be said 
for the social life of the American 
colony in Bangkok is that nobody has 
ever died of ennui, though there were 


secing, afternoon calls, and 


times when I felt like a very poor in- 
surance risk. To be trapped helplessly 
at a dinner table between two gorgon- 
faced matrons discussing revers and 
fagoting, while your collar wilts in the 
overpowering heat and mosquitoes bat- 
ten on your legs, is a form of martyr- 
dom that no early Christian father was 
ever called on to endure. Many of my 
particularly the 
embassy crowd, were living on an ex- 
tremely 


compatriots, newe! 


dicty scale; they had gran- 
diose establishments, whole corps of 
servants, Outriders and lackeys innu 
merable, and similar juicy perquisites, 
a circumstance which occasionally 
tempted them to behave like demigods 
and hand down magisterial judgments 
Over the walnuts and wine, they were 
given to teetering on their heels and 
spouting pompous rubbish that made 
the toes with 


curl embarrassment 


Most of it was warmed-over hash of 
what they had read in 7ime or Reader's 
Digest, 


self-esteem that flourishes in the For- 


salted with the Princetonian 


eign Service. | decided | had met my 
Thermopylae the night a 22-year-old 
graduate of the Pentagon proposed a 
toast to the greatest American since 
Lincoln—Henry Luce. From then on, | 
dined in Chinese cookshops, snatching 
a bowl of bean sprouts or a filet of 
squid on the wing. The food was far less 
plushy, but the dialogue was also con 


siderably less fraught with heartburn 


CABIN FEVER 


Generally speaking, Bangkok was 
pretty much as I remembered it from 
two years before, a pleasant hodge 
podge of metropolis and village, inter 
larded with temples, waterways swarm 
ing with sampans 


and an agreeable 


polyglot population. Nevertheless, a 
pronounced change had taken place in 
the interval 


Pibul 
after 


the shaky dictatorship of 


Songgram, tightening its grip 


two d état 


unsuccessful 
and the Nationalist 


South Chin 


coups 
collapse in the 
provinces, had produced 
a bumper harvest of tensions and anxi 
Road 


mulitary 


eties in everyday life block 


civilian search, and surveil 


lance of automobiles were now a 


cepted as normal, and it was more and 
more apparent that behind its bucolx 
facade Siam was fast flowering into a 
fairly nasty little police state. | am not 
altogether certain when the first faint 
canker of disillusion began gnawing at 


me, but | awoke one morning, some 


arrival, with a smal! 


Rhode Island millstone 


weeks after our 
ipproximatel 
twelve feet 


across, resting squarely of 


my chest. The air inside the mosquit« 


netting was as heavy as flannel, and 


through the room swirled the pervasiy 
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Bangkok was much as | remembered it two years before, a pleasant hodge- 
podge of metropolis and village, interlarded with temples and waterways. 


stench of canal mud which is one of the 
minor blessings of Bangkok. To my 
surprise, the queen bee was propped 
upright in bed, immersed in a travel 
folder. She attempted to bury the leaflet 
under her pillow, but not before | saw 
that it dealt with the French Riviera. 

“So that’s what's been going on be- 
hind my back,” I breathed. ““Where'd 
you get that?” 

“Out of your top bureau drawer, 
where you hid it under those porno- 
graphic post cards,” she returned. 
“Listen. I'm sick of this cat-and-mouse 
game. Why don't we both come clean?” 

“You—you mean you're tired of 
Bangkok?” | asked evasively. 

“Of course not, silly boy,” she said, 
extricating a lizard from her hair and 
tossing it into the commode, “I think 
it’s the prettiest place I've ever seen, 
next to Woodlawn Cemetery, that is. I 
love the long, steamy afternoons in this 
teak wood stall with the sweat cascading 
down my frame, the voluptuous nights 
of swapping cake recipes with army 
wives, and flyspecked gallantries with 
their husbands, the whole vibrant pat- 
tern of colonial suburbia. It’s like life 
in an antiquated fireless cooker.” 

“The kids are happy here, though,” 
1 said feebly. “1 mean, they haven't 
tried to drown themselves or anything.” 

“They're too bushed,” she said 
“They're so done up with the heat 
they've stopped kicking each other, 
and, Snookums, that’s a bad sign.” 

“You know, dear,” | observed, clear- 
ing my throat tentatively, “I didn’t 
want to upset you heretofore, but I've 
been over to the Hindu soothsayers in 
Suriwong Road, and—well, I'm afraid 
they gave me some momentous news.” 

“You're going to take a long trip,” 
she hazarded, with that peculiar femi- 
nine clairvoyance science is at such a 
loss to explain. “Did they say anything 
about a tall, dark-tempered brunette 
and two children?” 

“Why, no,” I confessed. “Of course, 
I only got the two-bit horoscope.” 

“Next time buy the economy family 
size,” she recommended, “or better 
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still, give me the quarter. I can read 
you like a book.” Significantly enough, 
from the moment the cat was out of the 
bag and the yoke of self-imposed exile 
lifted from our necks, our spirits rock- 
eted. Bangkok, once we had ruthlessly 
exorcised the obligation to linger in it, 
immediately became picturesque again; 
the quaint, teeming thoroughfares had 
never seemed so romantic, and our 
friends, enraptured by the knowledge 
that we were only a temporary nui- 
sance, smothered us with conviviality. 
Infused with fresh vitality, we dedi- 
cated ourselves to oiling the machinery 
of departure. My share of the labor was 
soon accomplished ; I escorted my letter 
of credit to the air booking office, paced 
the anteroom feverishly while it was 
given a spinal and delivered of four 
inky tickets to Istanbul, Rome, and 
Nice, and left it in a local pawnshop 
for fresh plasma to ease the post- 
operative shock. The mem and the 
children, meanwhile, systematically 
winnowed every novelty shop and curio 
bazaar in the five-mile length of the 
New Road, disinterring undreamt-of 
treasures—cravats woven of snakeskin, 
model junks that glowed in the dark, 
porcelain umbrella jars, and a collection 
of walking sticks, parasols, and riding 
crops that would make our attic the 
peer of any in Pennsylvania. Prepara- 
tions were going forward apace and our 
acquisitions overflowed two hangars 
at the airport when a chance remark of 
Madame Sauvage over the dinner table 
wrought new complications. 


FEATHERED FRIEND 


“Why don’t you take back a pet for 
the little ones?” she suggested. “A 
Korat cat or a gibbon to remind them 
of the exciting days they passed in 
Thailand.” 

“His check stubs'll do that,” com- 
mented my wife affectionately. ““With 
nowhere as many fleas.” 

“What you need is a myna bird,” 
broke in Mr. Krosig, the Balkan 
roomer. “It never stays still from 
morning to night. All the time chatter- 
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ing and whistling and imitating the 
various sounds.” 

“Ah, the old crab would smother it 
the way he does my radio,” grumbled 
my son. The old crab gave him a look 
that singed three buttons off his jumper 
and switched the conversation to the 
large number of boys annually eaten 
by werewolves. Mr. Krosig, who had 
been in Transylvania and had some 
pertinent data on the subject, took it 
up avidly, and I thought I had effectively 
disposed of the matter until my daugh- 
ter commenced needling me. She would 
forgo her allowance for the next eight 
years if I only bought a myna; she 
would go to second-rate boarding 
schools, bleach her own hair, live on 
scraps, weave her own clothing. Ulti- 
mately, badgered into submission, | 
capitulated. A circuit of the bird mar- 
ket revealed plenty of mynas, but none 
sufficiently glossy and articulate. At 
last, outside a Chinese firecracker store, 
we discovered a specimen endowed 
with purple plumage, a primrose-yellow 
comb, a spirited eye, and a reasonably 
fluent vocabulary of Siamese invective. 
The asking price of fifty ticals, approxi- 
mately two and a half dollars, was pure 
formality; before the dicker was sealed, 
I had been conned into buying five bags 
of Roman candles and skyrockets, a 
mandarin coat, and two tins of pre- 
served litchi nuts. Whatever Tong 
Cha’s shortcomings as a roommate— 
he rose with the sun and exercised his 
repertory until the last eardrum cried 
uncle—he was a matchless vaccine for 
tedium poisoning. I spent the two days 
prior to our take-off gyrating about 
Bangkok for health certificates to 
transport him to Europe, subordinated 
comfort and sanity to outfitting him 
with a proper cage, securing a special 
bird’s-size ticket and visas, and assem- 
bling his food—a balanced regimen of 





rice, chili peppers, bananas, and hard- 
boiled eggs. He demonstrated his worth 
beyond quibble, however, and in a 
fashion that left no doubt about his 
intelligence. When the Siamese exit 
customs closed in and started to burrow 
through our effects in the usual search 
for cocaine and Annamite girls, he 
sprayed them with a shower of Sanskrit 
cuss words that reduced them to jelly. 
He never told me what he said, but if 
I could learn the English equivalent, 
my name would rank with Rabelais’. 


TOWARD TOMORROW 


Inside the dimly lit cabin of the Con- 
stellation droning toward Calcutta, | 
lay wrapped in a blissful, air-condi- 
tioned nirvana, slumbrously intent on 
one of the truly enduring contributions 
to Western technology, the smoothly 
undulating haunches of the hostess as 
she moved up the aisle administering 
to the needy. Perhaps, I thought 
drowsily, I had been the victim of a 
major error the past five months; per- 
haps the air-foam seat I sat in, the 
aromatic coffee I sipped, and that brave 
vibration each way free, as Herrick had 
so succinctly put it, were worth all the 
tea in China. Was I an epicene old goat 
that I should be content to nibble 
among the ivory, apes, and peacocks 
of a moribund continent, or, after all, 
a mettlesome middle-aged goat whose 
hoofs Nature had designed to twinkle 
from as yet unexplored crags? I thought 
of asking my wife, sleeping peacefully 
beside me, but I could pretty well en- 
vision her answer. Let the morrow 


bring what it would, I decided, as our 
motorized kite slid acoss the Bay of 
Bengal and I cuddled closer to the 
sandman. Buddha might get me in the 
last great roundup but, for the moment, 
Baby was still on the range. 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 

















At a Chinese firecracker store, we discovered a myna bird with purple plumage, 
a yellow comb and a reasonably fluent vocabulary of Siamese invective. 
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The Frazer 4-door sedan ... with its 
astonishingly low price, definitely the value 
leader in the fine-car field for 1951. 


Flow many cars on this page? 


You see two, but actually there are three! Above is the luxurious 
1951 Frazer 4-door Sedan. Below is the glorious 1951 edition of an 
original Kaiser-Frazer idea—the Frazer Vagabond. 

It’s really 2 cars in 1! For on a moment’s notice, it converts 
from sedan to spacious cargo carrier with room to take with you 
anything portable for sports or business. 

The other magnificent 1951 Frazer models include America’s 


only 4-door Convertible, and two versions of that stunningly smart 


The handcrafted 


Frazer original, the “hardtop”. Aptly called the Frazer Manhattan, 
it comes with a “Convertible Look”, solid steel top, either painted 
in gleaming metal, or covered with shimmering nylon. 

All Frazer models are powered by the new Supersonic Engine! 
All have completely proved Hydra-Matic Drive at extra cost; all 
have handcrafted quality throughout. All are priced astonishingly 
low! All are built to better the best on the road! 


KAISER-FRAZER SALES CORPORATION, Willow Run, Michigan 
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The Pride of Willow Run 
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The famous successor to the station wagon 
the 2-cars-in-|] Frazer b\agabond converts in 


luxurious 6 passenger sedan to spacious carrier 
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The Kinugawa Maru, a 10,000-ton Japanese transport run aground during the battle for the island, is a memento of the costly victory. 


GUADALCANAL 
By James A. Miche WOK 


IN the South Pacific there ts an island, dark 
ind brooding. It ts not large as islands go, nor 
et so small as to be forgotten when one has 
een it. It is inhospitable. Around its entire shore 
here is no harbor, no welcoming anchorage. 
Yisease abounds in many forms, and often the 
climate ts oppressive 

This currous and brutal island ts not even 
known by ts right name. Old planters call i 
Solomon Island. It ts really Guadaleanar (Wadi- 
ol-Canar), but in tts corrupted form it has 
hecome one of the blood-honored names in 
merican history: Guadalcanal 

Here the great Pacilic enemy was met. In small 

mbers at first, like the early whispering of an 


hestra, and then in terrible crescendo, Japan 


* Eight years age this August the First Marine 


( Division hit Guadaleanal. Here is the historic island today 


Natives of Guadal, 100 per cent loyal to the Allies, 
still wear old G. |. helmet liners and fatigue caps. 
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and the United States hurled men and resources 
into the battle. At night single soldiers slugged 1 
out hand to hand. In daylight hundreds otf 
planes clashed in mortal combat; while always 
the battleships and cruisers were aprowl, spring- 
ing sometimes into tremendous conflict. 

The struggle for Guadalcanal should never 
lighily be termed a victory. Here our Navy took 
its worst battle defeat, suffered its greatest humil 
iation. At Savo we had cruisers, on which the 
operation depended, poised ready for action; we 
knew a Jap assault force was forming to the 
north; we knew its speed, its direction, its 
intention. Yet we let it slip into the very shad« 
of our guns and destroy the backbone of ont 


sea force. (Continued on Page 
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Squeeze '4 lime into highball glass. Juice of 14 lemon, | teaspoonful fine " - 
Drop in lime shell. Add ice cubes and granulated sugar, 1!) oz. SEAGRAM’S 

1!4 oz. of SEAGRAM'’S Ancient Bottle GIN, Ancient Bottle GIN. Shake with eracked ' NJ 
Fill with carbonated water, ice and pour unstrained into AN AMERICAN ORK sINAL 


a Collins glass. Fill with carbonated water; 


Costs more - and worth it/ 
stir and serve with slice of =£S 


lemon and cherry. 


MAKE THEM COOL - MAKE THEM GOLDEN WITH 


Seagram's onl Battle (in 


lhe first basic improvement in Gin tn over 300 years 


DISTILLED FROM AMERICAN GRAIN. 90 PROOF. SEAGRAM-DISTILLERS CORPORATION, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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FOR DOUBLE FUN Specify 


COASTER BRAKE 


STOPS QUICKER + PEDALS EASIER 
COASTS FARTHER + LASTS LONGER 


because it's built by the world’s foremost 
authority on braking—the same organiza- 
tion that makes the brakes for your car. 
« Your dealer will gladly put on the brake you 
want —so just say "Bendix* Coaster Brake.” 

REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


ECLIPSE MACHINE DIVISION of 
ELMIRA, NEW YORK 
Export Sales: Bendix nternations! Division, 72 Fifth Ave, N.Y. 11, N.Y. 
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(Continued from Page 66) 

Our Marines tasted bitter medicine 
too. At Henderson Field, on Bloody 
Ridge, and at the Matanikau River 
they learned what it was to waver un- 
der fire. Aloft, our air forces absorbed 
a daily punishment from the superior 
Zeros. The day came when two Amer- 
icans had to go aloft to meet forty 
Japs. At Guadalcanal great men lost 
their lives, Admirals Scott and Calla- 
ghan among them. 

Then, in the full bitterness of battle, 
we rallied. At first the Navy had to rely 
upon deceptive tactics and courage. 
Admiral Halsey radioed his tactician 
Fletcher: “Our educated guess is that 
the Tokyo Express will attempt re- 
inforcements from Rabaul. They must 
be stopped at any cost. Repeat. Any 
cost.”’ Finally our sea strength accumu- 
lated and we smashed the Tokyo Ex- 
press forever. 

In the air Joe Foss and his men held 
off superior Zeros—“If you're alone 
and meet a Zero, run like hell, because 
you're outnumbered”’—until the P-38’s 
arrived and crushed the meat balls. In 
one day, Army pilots shot down 110 
Japanese planes. 


RED BADGE OF COURAGE 


On the ground the Marines and the 
Army finally pushed the Japs into the 
sea. The enemy commander reported: 
“I had 30,000 of the finest men. 10,000 
were killed. 10,000 starved to death. 
10,000 were evacuated, too sick to 
fight." Guadalcanal was a momen- 
tous victory, but it was purchased at 
great price. 

To me—and to many like me 
Guadalcanal has a significance that is 
hard to explain. For years we had been 
told, “America is soft. WPA and 
CCC have ruined the young men. 
Your generation has no vital spark.” 
We believed these rumors, in part, and 
what was more important, our enemies 
believed them. Across the world, critics 
looked at us and reported: “Sports- 
loving, luxury-minded, whimpering in 
depression, unregimented.”’ The fatal 
word was passed : “America is through. 
She's a pushover.” 

At Guadalcanal my generation threw 
back the answer. | was stationed there 
during the war, and I walked the trails 
Americans crawled along, I flew in their 
fiery skies, and followed the furrows of 
the sea where their small boats went 
out to fight battleships. | am proud 
vengefully proud—of what my genera- 
tion accomplished at Guadalcanal 


Guadalcanal lies at the foot of The 
Slot, that strange body of water set off 
on each side by long islands that form 
the Solomons. Planes still fly The Slot 
Each fortnight a lonely C-47 with 
bucket seats flies down from Rabaul 
(New Britain) southeast to Guadal. At 
Torokina, on Bougainville, the plane 
dips low across the Laruma, still in 
flood, and lands at the fighter strip on 
the shores of Empress Augusta Bay. A 
few Australians rush out for letters 
They're probing the jungle for stray 
materials and often turn up equipment 
worth thousands. Our fantastic frag- 
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Remnants of American and Japanese barges, deeply embedded in the sand, 
still dot the beaches of Guadalcanal, eight years after the initial U.S. landings. 


ment of Bougainville—we held 6 per 
cent with 5000 troops; the Japs held 
94 per cent with 40,000—shows few 
scars of our occupation. Some roads 
have washed away. Two rivulets cut 
right across the bomber strips at Piva, 
where we suffered our only full-fledged 
retreat in the Pacific war. High on a 
precipitous cliff—‘*How could any hu- 
man beings drag cannon up there?’’— 
the Japs unlimbered a daily barrage 
that made the fields untenable. And 
Mount Bagana has now become a major 
volcano with important eruptions. 

From Torokina the C-47 continues 
directly over once-deadly Buin and 
Kahili, where Jap antiaircraft special- 
ists knocked down many of our planes. 
Now we can see the Treasuries, which 
had a special significance for me. I was 
stationed on nearby Stirling, a dot in 
the ocean surrounded by Japs impo- 
tent to attack, because we had the 
planes and they hadn't. 

One day word reached us that the 
enemy had infiltrated Mono Island, 
next door. An Australian patrol set out 
to investigate, and | went along. We 
found no Japs, but on the topmost 
point of Mono we stumbled into a 
filthy, unpleasant village bearing one 
of the loveliest names I'd ever heard: 
Bali-ha’i. From my pocket | drew a 
scrap of paper, soggy with sweat, and 
thought: “I'll take a note of that name. 
It has a musical quality.” 

Now we are over The Slot. | cannot 
describe this home of great battles 
except to say that for me it is the most 
beautiful | know in the world. This 
may offend those who struggled in its 
skies. It may cause a shudder to those 
who fell into its waters and paddled 
their way on rafts to dismal islands 
But during the war I flew “he Slot, and 
so help me it was beautiful, passionately 
wonderful with craggy islands, spangled 
lagoons, and towering clouds 

To the left lies shadowy Choiseul, 
where silent patrols passed in the dark 
and did no fighting. The Japs held their 
end of the island, the Allies theirs. It 
was from here a much-relieved pilot 
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who had come through two dogfights 
radioed his course in plain language: 


Hey diddle diddle 
Right down the middle ! 


Then suddenly the New Georgia 
group appears on the right. There is 
circular Kolombangara of the stately 
curves. Fleecy clouds hang over it, blue 
coral surrounds it, and at its feet, in 
fathoms of water, lie many Japs and 
their arrogant ships. 

Now below is one of the wonders 
of the Pacific, Marovo Lagoon. It 
runs along the north side of New 
Georgia, an arm of the sea cut off by 
an arresting and varied coral reef. 
Some of the fringing islands are long 
and narrow, like water snakes. Others 
are jewels strung together on a strand 
of reef. Sometimes the water barely 
covers great patches of silvery coral. 
At other points the growing reef breaks 
the waves and a few coconut palms 
cling to the new-made land. At Marovo 
the sea is endlessly varied, angry blue 
where the waves break, placid yellow 
above the coral, and dazzling white at 
the sand’s edge. The lagoon is hemmed 
in by trees of all descriptions and 
visited by birds from across the Pacific. 
Once seen, with pillars of cloud re- 
flected in its quiet waters, it can never 
be forgotten. 


SENISTER SLOGAN 


The Russells are cut into a dozen 
vivid patterns by sea channels. Here 
are the largest coconut groves in the 
South Pacific, occupying entire islands 
From aloft the palms are like green stars 
on a purple sea 

Then to the left lies Tulagi, where 
PT boats hid during the day to sally 
forth with deadly accuracy at night. 
Here, on a dominating hill was a 
deeply disturbing sign 


Admiral Halsey says: 
“Kill Japs. Kill Japs 
Kill More Japs.” 
You will help to kill the yellow bas- 
tards if you do your job weil. 





It was erected by men whose com- 
rades had been tortured, beheaded, and 
sometimes eaten. 

War in The Slot was brutal. 

Beyond lies Purvis Bay, empty and 
silent in the hot sunlight. No more do 
the great ships of the fleet huddle here, 
no more do roistering commanders, 
home from raids against the Jap, roar 
down the steps from the Iron Bottom 
Bay Club. No more aloft the Jap 
planes, their crimson meat ball flashing 
in the sun. No more the screaming 
Grumman plunging into the sea. 

And at quiet Halavo, where the 
Black Cats—lumbering Catalina flying 
boats—went out to save more than 
800 pilots adrift in the ocean, thick, 
green vines creep over the huts where 
brave men lived. 

Below us now is the grave of ships, 
Iron Bottom Bay. More than a hundred 
major warships lie rusting in the deep 
waters of this undefined portion of the 
sea. Off Savo, still sleeping like a tired 
woman, off Esperance, the cape of no 
hope for the Japanese, and at Tassa- 
faronga, where the fleets engaged in 
fury, the sea is placid, satiated with 
great ships. 

Then the heart constricts! At least 
the American heart must always hesi- 
tate, for ahead lies Guadalcanal! 

It is strange that so famous an island 
should be so often misrepresented. 
Most misconceptions arose during the 
war, when frenzied correspondents 
sought easy copy and coined such in- 
appropriate phrases as: impenetrable 
jungle, steaming tropical nights, un- 
inhabitable, rain-soaked morass, and 
lurking dangers. 

Actually, Guadalcanal is divided into 
three parts, and the colorful adjectives 
apply only to the first two, where few 
Americans served. First there is a south- 
ern coastal belt which is hot and which 
contains most of the 12,000 natives; 
next a central mountainous strip with 
forbidding peaks rising to more than 
8000 feet; and finally a hospitable 
northern plain, ten to fifteen miles 
deep. Experts believe that this broad, 
flat land where the Americans were 


could support a European or Asiatic 
population of more than 50,000. 

It is astonishing to discover that 
agriculturally the only limiting factor 
is lack of rain! At Kukum the rainfall 
is only sixty-two inches a year (same 
as Mobile, Ala.), and during July and 
August decreases to less than three 
inches a month. The heaviest rainfall 
at any point occupied by Americans 
is eighty inches at the Tenaru (which 
approximates the area around Juneau, 
Alaska). 


STAGE FOR TRAGEDY 


The temperatures can be brutally 
hot, but not at night. Actually the 
thermometer almost never goes above 
95°. The record is 102°, But the sun is 
directly overhead, and 95° feels like 
105°! The humidity is high, usually 
over eighty per cent. But nights are 
cool—cold over 100 feet high—and a 
blanket is often appreciated, even at 
the beach. Guadalcanal at night is 
never so swelteringly hot as either New 
York or Washington after a scorcher. 

When seen from aloft, the island is 
spectacularly beautiful. The mountains 
are arresting with their varied cliffs. 
River valleys are dramatic as they 
plunge toward the plains. But one fea- 
ture is both unique and startling: At 
spasmodic intervals across the island 
the soil is such that trees will not grow. 
Therefore great plains of kunai grass 
develop, and even at the tops of moun- 
tains there are breath-taking sweeps of 
superb grassy fields, rolling delicately 
like expensive golf links. 

Full-grown jungle crowds down 
upon the open fields, but at the critical 
line of inhospitable soil the trees stop 
like a battalion commanded to halt. 
These vacant areas exist on the northern 
plain in considerable number. One mile 
east of where Americans landed, there 
is a huge pasture reaching miles inland 
with rarely a tree. Our agricultural ex- 
perts bulldozed away the kunai and 
built a farm that became remarkable. 
Black soil like the chernozem of Russia 
went at least sixteen feet deep and 
yielded three or four crops a year, 


Beaches once cleared back as far as half a mile are now covered with jungle 
growth to the water's edge. Boxlike objects are sections of landing barges. 


enough to provide fresh vegetables to 
many troops. When overfarmed, the 
soil quickly lost its fertility. But it re- 
covered equally quickly when planted 
with nitrogenous crops. The only draw- 
back : not enough rain. 

An observer who speaks accurately of 
Guadalcanal is rangy, good-looking 
A. D. Bugbee from Honolulu. He is a 
thirty-eight-year-old Army civilian ex- 
pert, has served on the island for the 
last three years and says, “I like it here 
Asked to be reassigned after my first 
tour. Good water, good fishing, cool 
nights, regular mail, and a first-class 
English doctor.” He also has a skiff 
with a murderous airplane propeller 
that pushes it up the Lunga River at 
twenty-six miles an hour. He adds, 
“I've walked through almost every 
part of the island. Sometimes it's tough 
going, but usually enjoyable. That's 
why I do it.” He shoots crocodiles for 
sport, wild pigs for food, and keeps 
plenty of soft drinks on ice. **My friends 
in the States write and say, “Three 
years on Guadalcanal? You must be a 
hero!’ Don’t you dare tell ‘em | 
ain't. But why should | worry? They 
wouldn't believe you.” Of course, 
Bugbee is not pursued by Jap snipers. 


GREEN HELL 


I wanted to recall how Guadalcanal 
seemed in the old days when you crept 
through the bush with C-rations. I went 
out one almost unendurably hot day 
and walked some six miles up and 
around the Matanikau River. This was 
where the marines were knocked back 
at one time, where the Army did much 
heavy fighting. 

The trees and vines were not bad, for 
there had been no rain for many days. 
One could easily walk if he took his 
time, and the bugs—this was daytime — 
were not unbearable. 

The heat was. Inside of ten steps I 
started to perspire and in fifteen min- 
utes I was a soggy mass. At the end of 
three miles not a stitch was dry. Even 
the insides of my shoes were wet. It's 
hard to describe the last three miles. 
I thought my stomach would collapse 
from lack of water. Never have I been 
so maddeningly thirsty. 

Where the last hour's worth of per- 
spiration came from I shall never know. 
The heat was so intense that even under 
a toque | was beginning to feel faint, 
and at last I had to scoop a drink from 
the Matanikau River. It was as good 
as ice water and announced itself to 
my muscles each inch of the way down 
my gullet. 

Now Guadalcanal was oppressive 
I tried to imagine what it must have 
been like to the men who hated it. I 
understood why even rugged Japanese 
troops had collapsed and died in that 
stifling midday heat, how they starved 
in this impersonal sea of greenness 
Add constant malaria for quaking 
fevers, and this was forbidding terrain. 
Twigs crackled, and I needed no flight 
of fancy to know how increased the 
terror would have been with Jap snipers 
lashed in the crotches of the silent trees. 

It took me three hours to walk six 
miles. When | was finished I had prickly 
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heat, near sunstroke, and I was limp 
from excessive perspiration. My arm 
tasted acid, not salty. Had I stayed 
there beside the Matanikau until 
dark—as our men did—the mosqui- 
toes and the stinging bugs would have 
been at me. 

When I reached the road I looked 
back at the peaceful river. I should not 
want to fight there alone, with no 
medicine and no food, no tent, no 
communication with my friends. I 
acknowledged once more what a 
rotten, sweaty, frightening battlefield 
Guadalcanal had been. 


A sharp comment made about 
Guadalcanal was that of a sergeant 
who hated the place. On V-J day he 
rushed in and cried, “Nnnyahhh! 
Everybody sayin’ how smart the Eng- 
lish are in foreign affairs. We just 
offered to give them back this hole. 
And they took it!” 

Why they took it in the first place is 
a mystery, for it has been a deficit pro- 
tectorate ever since. They do not own 
the islands and must one day turn them 
over to the natives for self-government. 
This might take place sometime within 
the next hundred years. 


CAPITAL DILEMMA 


When they resumed control, the 
British were faced with a dilemma: 
“Where shall the capital be?” They 
had to choose between the destroyed 
capital at Tulagi (good harbor, rotten 
climate) and some new location on 
Guadalcanal (no harbor, better eli- 
mate). After inflamed debate they chose 
the latter and drew up plans for an 
ideal tropical town at Honiara. Amer- 
icans familiar with Guadalcanal will in- 
sist, ““There’s no such place.” Up to 
1945 there wasn't, but there is now. 

Leave Henderson Field and go west 
along Highway 50 past Fighter Two, 
past Kukum Docks, across the Matani- 
kau, and on to Point Cruz, where the 
ammunition dump was. At the base of 
Point Cruz, which forms the meager 
semblance of a harbor, Honiara has 
been built. The word means “where the 
wind blows,” which, as a planter ob- 
served, “is so perfect a name for a 
capital that any comment from me 
would be superfluous.” 

Honiara will be a better town than 
Tulagi ever was. King-size quonsets 
have been moved in for barracks, and 
temporary grass shacks have been 
tucked away under broad trees to 
serve temporarily as government of- 
fices. Behind the town is a high ridge 
where lovely homes are being built in 
breezes that keep them permanently 
cool and mosquitoproof 

At Honiara there are no signs of war 


A good saloon is operated by one of 


Guadal’s old identities, Kenneth Hous- 
ton Dalrymple Hay. A_ hilarious 
Chinese, Ho Man, runs the restaurant, 


which almost folded because “more 


than seven hundred dollars’ worth of 


china and silverware was stolen the 
first ten months.” Ho Man’s menu ts 
scant. He is reputed to be an excellent 
cook, but Guadalcanal has a most 
precarious food supply—ships don’t 
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Here and there on the island are big junk piles like this motor-vehicle dump— 
tokens of the millions of dollars in matériel that paved the way to victory. 


call frequently—and when I was his 
guest Ho Man hadn't seen meat, po- 
tatoes, fresh vegetables or onions for 
three months. As each hopeless day 
passed he became more despondent 
and, instead of exercising his skill on 
what was at hand, raged at fate and 
banged whatever he could find into a 
skillet of hot lard. It seems theatrical, 
but when I got back to Guadal my 
first dinner with Ho Man consisted of 
canned “luncheon meat.” 

There were other more notable din- 
ners in the fine homes on the ridge. 
Capt. Frank Moore, of Australia, is 
Inspector of Police. He's about forty 
wears a close-clipped mustache, and 
has a beautiful wife. His house at the 
top of a cliff commands a startling view 
of The Slot, and in the large circular 
living room life can be very pleasant. 

Drinks are at six, anything you can 
name. Formal dress is required: hand- 
some gowns for women; for the men, 
whites with black silk cummerbunds. 
The Peter Hindles are there. He’s from 
South Africa and is in charge of lands 


and mines, some of which are sus- 
pected of hiding pretty good gold. The 
guest of honor is Edward John Hugo 
Colchester-Wemyss (rhymes with 
seems), the new Chief of Police lately 
arrived from service in Jamaica. He’s 
the imposing colonel type who has 
known the Empire in its days of glory. 
“History repeats!” he cries. “England 
was at her greatest in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. I make bold to pre- 
dict that she will be even greater in the 
reign of the new Elizabeth!” 
Handsome young Dr. MacKenzie- 
Pollock, glittering in kilts and sporran, is 
the newer type of colonial servant. His 
wife also is a doctor, and assists at the 
hospital. Talk turns to life in the tropics, 
and MacKenzie-Pollock says in terrific 
brogue: “Mind you! White men are 
not intended to live within 10° of the 
equator.” His energetic wife agrees. 
“I'm ashamed of myself,” she admits 
“IT used to bounce out of bed at dawn 
after six hours’ sleep. Now I rise at 
seven and need an afternoon nap.” 


(Continued on Page 72) 


Crumbling timbers are all that remains of a bridge near an old American mili- 
tary hospital. The buildings are now used as a school for Guadalcanal kids. 
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@® With Kodachrome Film, you can make the most of each 
magic-filled day. You can keep the exciting day-by-day 
action record in movies so gloriously, so colorfully “‘alive’”’ 
they almost speak. You can accent all the happy high spots 
in crisp and gorgeous color stills. 

Kodak movie cameras operate simply and surely . 
start as low as $79 for the new, compact “Reliant”’ with 
f/2.7 lens. Kodak miniature still cameras make color trans- 
parencies as easily as black-and-white snapshots. Kodak’s 
new “Pony 135” is only $34. 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Prices include Federal Tax 


Cine-Kodak Reliant Cameras— Kodak's economy movie 
Cameras——use low-cost 8mm. roll film with easy no-thread 
loading. Model shown has fine, fast //1.9 lens. $97.50 


f/ 4.5 Camera 


companion for a trip or a holiday 


beautiful full-color transparencies on con- 


Wentent 8-exposure rolls of film. $49.50 


75! See them at Kodak dealers’. 


tiny but trim: 


Show Kodachrome movies, big and 
beautiful, on your home screen 


Show Kodachrome stills on the 
same screen or with the amazing 


Kodaslide ‘Table Viewer 


. or have them made into 
Kodachrome Prints 








VISITING NEW YORK NEXT MONTH? Write today for our free calen- 
dar of events; scores of exciting things to see and do while you are here. 
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SHOWPLACE OF CALIFORNIA 


3 60 shops and studios 
in an Old West setting 









A Touch of Fine Metal Art 


for Your Home 


WENDELL AUGUST tounded an 
Amencan ar:tiorm in metal when 
he onginated hand forged alumi 
num ware 25 years ago. Only the 
fame of his name has grown, for 
his forge still produces limited 
quantities of fine, completely 
hand wrought pieces. Thus, 1 
two Wendell August pieces are 
completely ahke nothing else 
is like them in beauty of design 
and finish At better jeweler 
and department stores. Write ¢ 


tree catalog 
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AN EAT-ALL-YOU-WANT 
REDUCING DIET..... 


OLIDAY’s best-seller 
| | guide on reducing-by- 
eating-well is in its third print- 
ing. This 20-page pocket-size 
booklet on the easiest reducing 
diet yet is complete with reprint 


of article from June 
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suggestions for ordering in 
restaurants and «dining cars, 
variations for home meals . . . 
and a chart for keeping tabs 
on pounds lost. For your copy, 
send ten cents (10¢) in coin to: 
Diet Guide, 
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Dept. 8, pend: Square, Philadelphic 5, Pa. 
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(Continued from Page 70) 

The meal is impeccably served by a 
wide-eyed nine-year-old native boy. 
Four courses, wine, good bread, and 
liqueurs. Not until later do you re- 
member that Guadalcanal has been 
without food for three months. Every- 
thing you've eaten has been improvised. 

Captain Moore and his colleagues 
are having a tough time living down 


_ certain bad breaks they suffered during 


the war. Natives watched them flee be- 
fore the Japs, saw them desert the 
Chinese at Tulagi—‘*No Oriental 
women or children to board evacuation 
boats”—and by the fortunes of war it 
was the Americans who came with 
fabulous equipment to recapture the 
islands. More important, natives saw 
that our Negro troops lived the same 
as white men. It has been aptly said: 
“For forty years the English used social 
aloofness to impress the native. In one 
afternoon the Americans did a better 
job with a Texas Negro driving a bull- 
dozer.” The impact of Americans was 
profound, affecting even the story of 
the Crucifixion as narrated by a na- 
tive pastor: “Master He look down He 
see pickaninny belong Him in pain 
too much. He sing out, ‘Son, how’s 
things?’ Pickaninny belong Him sing 
out, ‘Okay, Boss!"” 


THE MARCHING RULE 


On nearby Malaita, one of the few 
untamed islands of the Pacific, a new 
problem has arisen. During the war, 
certain Americans informed the Malaita 
savages that when peace came there 
would be a new order in which black 
men would govern and every native 
would receive the better part of a ship- 
load of things like trucks and re- 
frigerators. Upon these promises was 
formed the Marching Rule (Marxian 
Rule). Adherents refuse to be num- 
bered in a census, to work, to pay 
taxes, or to listen to the British, whom 
they threaten to club in the head if they 
come to Malaita. 

The Marching Rule men think it’s 
America that’s leading the communists. 
Accordingly, they've approached Amer- 
ican soldiers offering them sums up to 
$4000 to become field generals in the 
war against the British! 

Actually, there are few islands in the 
Pacific better governed than the Solo- 
mons. True, there is much stuffiness 
about the English on any island, in- 
cluding their own. They derive so 
much pleasure from doing things the 
hard, time-honored way that they 
often overlook essentials. For example, 
in Honiara’s main street a very large 
Jap bomb is periodically uncovered by 
the road grader, whereupon a big 
sign is erected: UNexPLosive Boms 
Take Care. The next trip of the grader 
covers the bomb again, and the sign 
is packed away. When I asked what 
would happen if the grader detonated 
the bomb, an official thought for a 
moment and replied, “There'd be a 
tremenaous bang, | should think.” 

But Americans who scoff at the 
British system have one stubborn fact 
to explain.. The Solomons are worse 
islands in every respect than Bougain- 














ville, New Britain, New Ireland, and 
New Guinea, whose natives are more 
susceptible to development. But Bou- 
gainville, New Britain, New Ireland 
and the eastern half of New Guinea 
were governed initially by the brutal 
Germans and next by the confused 
Australians. When war broke, these 
German-Australian-trained natives 
killed missionaries, betrayed coast 
watchers, and sold American pilots to 
Jap soldiers who often beheaded them. 

On British islands not one white man 
was betrayed. Not one. The fidelity of 
the Solomon Islanders was unbeliev- 
able. Hundreds of Americans live today 
because these brave savages fished them 
from the sea, led them through Jap 
lines, and carried them in their canoes 
to safety. Sergeant Vouza was the 
type. The Japs tortured him for hours 
to make him betray white positions. 
He refused. They lashed him to a tree 





IT’S YOUR 
AMERICA 


@ The Hoover Report, con- 
taining recommendations by 
a bipartisan commission 
working under the direction 
of ex-President Hoover and 
at the request of President 
Truman, makes specific sug- 
gestions for the more efficient 
organization of our Govern- 
ment machinery, and for the 
vast savings in the national 
budget that such efficiency 
will mean. These savings mean 
much to your own individual 
budget. The Report is in dan- 
ger of being sidetracked by 
public apathy and the oppo- 
sition of political and private 
pressure groups. Learn more 
about the Report, its recom- 
mendations and their mean- 
ing to you, by sending for free 
literature to Citizens Commit- 
tee for the Hoover Report, 
1421 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia 2, Pennsylvania. 











and used him for bayonet practice. He 
received some twenty stabs and fainted. 
By a miracle he lived and was cut down 
by friends. ““What did you think?” they 
asked. “I thought it was my duty,” 
he said 

I knew many fine men in the Solo- 
mons. Doctor Fox was a ninety-eight- 
pound missionary who served at a 
remote spot. A brilliant linguist, he 
wished to write the definitive treatise on 
native grammar. To do so, he tried to 
project himself into the native mind, 
hiring himself out as a_ plantation 
houseboy and living with the other 
servants. He didn’t get the feeling of 
being a native. Finally he said to his 
master, “Will you please call me a 
bloody fool and kick me in the pants?” 
The white man was astounded, so the 
fragile little missionary explained. “I 
want to know exactly how the native 
feels.” This planter had long hated 
missionaries, so with relish he backed 
off and let fire. Doctor Fox rubbed his 
rear, thought for a moment, and said 
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sorrowfully, “Too bad. I still don’f get 
the feeling.” 

The American who left the greatest 
imprint on Guadalcanal was Navy 
Lieut. John Burke, of New York. Hewas 
six feet two, weighed about 260, and told 
a leading naval captain in my presence, 
“You get in my way, captain, and I'll 
break you!” At five o'clock each after- 
noon he used to consume three huge 
malted milks, six candy bars and four 
steins of beer. Then he would have a 
Gargantuan meal. He was crazy about 
the jungle and on one trip with me took 
along only a toothbrush and a copy of 
the New York Social Register. He sat 
for hours inside his mosquito net un- 
raveling the intertwinings of socialite 
families. He dreamed of leading an 
insurrection of the Malaita men, who 
idolized him. But three weeks after I 
left, he and my staff flew our old C-47 
into the side of a mountain. They were 
all killed. 


FABULOUS AUSTRALIAN 


The story of Paul Mason, an Aus- 
tralian plantation manager, seems un- 
believable, but only a tenth of it has 
been told. Says Fred Archer, himself a 
coast watcher, “Paul was so little 
and insignificant no one would give 
him a job in peacetime. Folks thought 
he wasn’t quite bright, a five-foot 
runt of a man with a squint.”’ He be- 
came a coast watcher behind Jap 
lines on Bougainville. His exploits 
were heroic. He swam two and a half 
miles through shark-infested waters to 
warn a submarine. He organized a 
native army which killed hundreds of 
Japs. At one time General Kanda 
reported to Tokyo: “Mason is our 
greatest enemy in this area.”’ A crate of 
bloodhounds was shipped im to get him, 
but he radioed for American planes to 
bomb them on the pier. The planes 
came and Mason reported: “Dogs de- 
stroyed. Proceeding.” When Admiral 
Halsey met him for the first time, 
Halsey said, “You stay seated. In your 
presence I'll stand.” 

Mason was decorated by three 
governments and was, perhaps, the 
bravest man in the Pacific. It was par- 
tially through his efforts that Admiral 
Yamamoto was shot down at Kieta 
The Yanks had broken the Jap code 
and knew that he was landing for an 
inspection, but not when. Mason sent 
his cook into Kieta to work for the 
Japs. Soon the cook returned with 
electrifying news: ““Numbawan Japoni 
bilong soda water (sea), he come!” 
And as Yamamoto left, our P-38's 
nailed him. Now Mason is running a 
small plantation on Bougainville. Re- 
ports his friend: “They figured that if 
he could do all that, he could be trusted 
to cut copra, even if he is a little 
squirt.” 

The American who completely cap- 
tured Guadalcanal was Carole Landis. 
She arrived one blistering day with 
Jack Benny, and when she appeared in 
a glorious form-fitting gown, there was 
a breathless hush and then a cacophony 
of whistles. In one of her skits she 
kissed a sergeant, who promptly fainted 


My chief whispered: “I'd enlist all over 


again for a chance like that.” She was 
a tonic, a bright bubbling girl whose 
very appearance made you feel good. 
After one show she disappeared with a 
Navy ensign she had known in the 
States, and the Army went crazy. When 
the culprits finally were found, Army 
brass thundered that the ensign must 
be court-martialed, but the Navy com- 
mander said, “You're excused, son. 
You've gone through enough already.” 

Today the island contains many 
surprises. Though many of the bridges 
have collapsed, the used portion of 
Highway 50 is better now than it was 
in 1945. Some of the Quonset huts left 
in the bush have been covered com- 
pletely with vines. Those that have been 
painted look better than they did 
originally. The cemetery is gone, the 
chapel has fallen in—only the white 
steeple remains. The docks at Kukum 
are crumbling, and the infamous 
Hotel De Gink, after five years of 
complete abandonment, looks about ~s 
clean as it did in its heyday, \ hich 
isn’t saying much. The only military 
installation still occupied is on the hill 
above Henderson Field. Here Captain 
Martin, commanding a closing-down 
unit of seventeen men, occupies Ad- 
miral Fitch’s old quarters and eats off 
Navy dishes with four impressive 
stars. “You'll observe,” he says with 
Army satisfaction, “that they're all 
chipped.” 

Henderson Field is a continuing 
miracle. In recent years it has received 
little attention, yet it remains an almost 
perfect landing strip. I traveled the 
length of it—6200 feet of hard-packed 
coral—in a battered jeep at fifty-five 
miles an hour. It was like a table top. 
Even the original Jap strip is service- 
able. Explains Captain Martin, “The 
Japs probably selected the very best 
site in the entire Solomons. The drain- 
age is remarkable.” 


BACK TO THE PRIMITIVE 


Wildlife has come back to its former 
haunts. Magnificent birds——parakeets, 
hawks, heron, quail, frigate birds—are 
abundant. Wild pigs invade the air- 
fields. Crocodiles infest the rivers. 
And flying foxes, with no one to shoot 
them, have grown bold and plump. 
But there is one tragedy. Each service 
outfit used to have a couple of bounc- 
ing puppies as mascots. These dogs, 
now, have gone wild. They have cross- 
bred into repugnant creatures and have 
become a major pest. They are being 
exterminated. 

Visiting Guadalcanal is like stand- 
ing on the shores of Spain and looking 
toward Trafalgar, like walking the 
fields of Gettysburg. The entire island 
is a Monument to the courage of free 
men who threw back the Asiatic in- 
vasion. Although | knew it well during 
the war, | was moved to deep spiritual 
excitement when I saw it again, and | 
feel certain that any American visitor 
will have the same reaction. For beyond 
its people, beyond its governmental 
problems—even beyond the battle 
records—Guadalcanal must always 
have a unique place in American 
history THE END 
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You'll have the vacation-time of your 
life in Virginia! — whether you revel in 
festive seashore activities . . . camping, 
hiking and driving in the mountains .. . 
sezing the many natural wonders . . . or 
visiting famous historical shrines and 
landmarks. All summer sports are in 
full sway—golfing, tennis, fishing, 
swimming, boating, horseback riding. 
: For a day, week or month, let your 
a _ a vacation dollar do more for you in 
. Virginia, America’s most versatile vaca- 
tion land! 
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water fishing. 
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Write for Free Copy of Pictorial Booklet, 
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Famous Natural 
Bridge 

Caverns of grandeur 
Kenmore, home of 
George Washing 
ton's sister Betty, in 
Fredericksburg 
Jamestown, York- 
town 

Old Point Comfort 
Nawral Tunnel 
Skyline Drive 

Gay Virginia sea- 
shores 

Beautiful Shenan- 
doah Valley 
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Springs Valley 
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The Common Glory, 
Paul Green's great 
symphonic drama 
uly | Sept. 5 
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ALLSCOPE is a 3-power glass 
set in @ spectacle mount. Easy to 
carry, comfortable to weer. Made 
especially for sports and theatre 
enthusiasts. Puts you right down 
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carrying case furnished. .$29.50 
8X, 30 PRISM MONOCULAR 
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focus and hold in one hand 

light-weight dust- proof 
moisture-proof. Leather case and 
neck band $42.50 
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with case $39.75 
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In the half-light of early morning fishermen rig their nets for the salmon Tweedsiders consider the best and tenderest in the world. 


BERWIC 


ihe UCPO) 





=TWEED 


Once an independent part of the British Empire. 


Whi a, ; , ; 
: By ° V he TLE WN hh wide ~< this English town on Scotland's border maintains its ancient ways. 


IN a way, it ts not atypical of the town of Berwick 
ipon- Tweed, at the northeastern tip of England, 
that it should have been at war with Russia for 
the past ninety-six years. Berwickers, while the 
most kindhearted people in the world, are Scot 
tish borderers, which means they are inclined to 
be a little stubborn about some things 

1 don't know whether Stalin is aware of the 
hostilities between Berwick-upon-Tweed and the 
Soviet Union, but Berwickers have the fact well 
in mind, Only a few years ago, before the war, 
a Russian freighter went off her course in the 
North Sea near Berwick 

Sighting a small fishing skiff with a couple of 
old Berwickers in it, the Russian captain ordered 
his ship hove to and hailed the little boat to 


confirm his position. “Awa’ wi ye, ye furry 


74 


and today is actually at war with Russia 


fools!” cried one of the sturdy old borderers 
“This isna’ Moscow, this is Berwick. We're at 
war wi’ Russia here. And the next time ye come 
back ye'll get a gun doon yer gullet!” The Rus- 
sian merchantman steamed off, while the fisher- 
men rowed back to Berwick and retired be- 
hind its ancient Elizabethan ramparts, glowering 
fiercely until the enemy vessel disappeared over 
the horizon, never to return 

The germ of this little friction between Berwick 
and Russia goes back some 1800 years. Berwick- 
ers didn't open hostilittes on the Russians that 
far back—they were busy fighting other nations 
In the course of their affairs Berwickers took on 
Picts, Scots, Danes, Anglo-Saxons and Romans 
until they became independent enough to tackle 
the Russians 


Continued on Page 76) 
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Berwick from the old bridge, which rests on wool. 
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On a hot summer's day a cooling 





whiskey-ice-and-soda is at its very 
best when made with Four Roses. 


Here's why: 


1. Four Roses is a whiskey of the 


very finest flavor and quality. 


2. Its reputation is unsurpassed by 





Direct color photograph of actual cake of ice with fresh roses frozen inside, 


Cooling Idea 


any other brand on the market 


Wouldn't you 
rather drink 


FOUR ROSES 


Blended Whiskey . 
90.5 proof, 60% grain neutral spirits 


Frankfort Distillers Corp., New York 


—even brands costing consider- 
ably more than Four Roses. 
7. a * 
Vo wonder Four Roses outsells 
every other whiskey at or above 
its price—and most other whiskies 


at any price. 
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(Continued from Page 71) 

Everybody has had his whack at 
Berwick. Agricola started it around 84 
A.D. His Roman legions were so im- 
pressed with the magnificence of the 
Tweed that they threw themselves to 
the ground, crying, “Behold the Tiber.” 
Then they captured Berwick. Hubba 
the Dane took a fancy to Berwick too; 
he entered it in 867, slaughtering the 
inhabitants. Scots and the English joined 
in the fun, and Berwick changed hands 
like a shuttlecock. When Edward I in- 
vaded Berwick after assembling a “grate 
host” for the purpose, Berwickers gath- 
ered at the ramparts made the mistake 
of jeering, “Ya, Longshanks!” at him 
Edward, who happened to be painfully 
sensitive about his long legs, ordered a 
general massacre. ‘The streets of Ber- 
wick,”’ observed a chronicler, “ran with 
blood seven times in one day. The mill- 
wheels of the town could have been 
turned by the torrent of gore running 
down to the Tweed.” 

So much murder and mayhem even- 
tually began to deplete Berwick’s man- 
1482 Berwick had changed 
hands thirteen times in four centuries, 


power By 


and scarcely a Berwicker had all his 
limbs intact. Yet so obstinate were the 
townspeople that finally the English 
and Scots, taking stock of the situation, 
decided that there wasn’t much chance 
of subduing Berwickers for any length 
They stopped invading it and 
gave it independent standing, making it 
a sort of buffer state 


of time 


BERWICK VS. BRESSTA 


From then until the 19th Century, 
royal proclamations listed Berwick sep- 
arately from other British possessions 
That's what got Berwick into war with 
Russia and has kept her there, tech- 
nically at any rate, for the past ninety- 
six years. When Britain entered the 
Crimean war against Russia in 1854, 
the custom of mentioning Berwick- 
upon-Tweed still held over (it does to 
this day in certain proclamations), and 
Queen Victoria, in accordance with 
precedent 
hostilities Victoria, Queen of Great 
Britain, Ireland, Berwick-upon-Tweed 
nd the Dominions Beyond the Seas.” 
Unfortunately, when it came to 
signing the peace treaty with Russia 
two years later, the British delegates 
signed for Ireland and the dominions 
beyond the seas but completely forgot 
ibout Berwick. Later, when Berwickers 
continued to issue bloc xicurdling threats 
iwainst the Russians, British Foreign 
Office officials attempted to cover their 
error by claiming that the Wales and 
Berwick Act, passed in 1746, automat 
ically included Berwick in any declara- 
tion of state. Berwickers, however, would 
have none of such nonsense. So far as 
they are concerned, they're still at wat 
vith Russia 

Today 


churn up fierce arguments over Bet 


in their pubs, borderers still 


wick. The English claim that since 


Parliament placed it for voting pur- 
poses in the county of Northumberland, 
the town is English; and the Scots argue 
that since Berwick stands on the north 


bank of the Tweed it’s unquestionably 


signed the declaration of 


Fishermen thaw out, and count up their "score money” (a bonus for each twenty 
salmon) in front of the stove in one of the stone fishing shields along the river. 


in Scotland. Furthermore, Berwick is 
militarily in Scotland, being under the 
Scottish Command. On the other hand, 
it is policed by English constabulary. 

Personally, having been born in 
Berwick and brought up on the borders, 
| hesitate to place Berwick in any 
country 

I once did so and almost got myself 
clapped into jail 
dent occurred when I entered the 


This distressing inci- 


United States some years ago with my 
brother, also born in Berwick. When 
immigration officers asked me where 
I came from, | rashly said that Ber- 
wick was English, while my brother 
told them that we came from Scotland 
The suspicious immigration officers 
undesirable 
aliens, and since then I've been close- 


almost deported us as 


mouthed about Berwick’s allegiance 


Berwickers plainly consider them- 
selves a nation apart. After centuries 
under siege, they're inclined to look on 
outsiders with a careful eye. Many years 
ago, when | decided to start out for 
America, my family thought the excur- 
sion dubious. “I am surprised that you 
have decided to travel third class on the 
boat,”’ scribbled my uncle in a parting 
note. “I think you will find that in third 
class they are mostly foreigners.’ Among 
older Berwickers, this sort of xenopho- 
bia extends even to such cities as Edin- 
burgh and Newcastle, sixty miles north 
and south, respectively, of Berwick, on 
the east coast. 

Having all this in mind as I rode up 
to Berwick by train recently after a long 
absence of eighteen years, | wondered 
whether I'd be classed as a foreigner 
I found out soon enough. 


Of a Saturday morning the barley merchants stop in front of the Corn Exchange 
on Hyde Hill to discuss the grain market in their astonishing Berwick brogue. 
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I got off at the station, convoyed by 
Mr. Short, the porter—immediately 
recognizable by a magnificent waxed 
mustache which projected-from his face 
like a pair of railway signals—and took 
a taxi to the King’s Arms Hotel. At the 
door, Willie the Boots, who polishes 
shoes left outside guests’ rooms at night, 
was waiting for me with many smiles— 
news of my arrival had beaten the taxi 
driver down the street—to show me to 
my room. We shook hands. He said, 
“Och, aye,” a few times and set off up- 
stairs. The room was spotlessly clean, 
delightfully wallpapered, furnished 
with a shiny brass bed, and since the 
King’s Arms Hotel has a bathroom on 
nearly every one of its three floors, just 
what I wanted. I told the Boots it would 
do fine. “You can leave the key on the 
dresser,” I said in an offhand way. 


A TOWN OF DIGNITY 


Immediately, | could see that there 
was something wrong. “Och, there'll be 
no keys in this hotel,” the Boots said 
quietly, in the straightforward manner 
of the Berwickers. “This is Berwick.” 
With these words, he left. Thereafter, 
although I ostentatiously left my door 
wide open whenever I quitted my room, 
exposing my camera and other belong- 
ings to the view of any passers-by, | 
doubt whether the Boots ever, fully 
overlooked the incident. 

Visitors to Berwick are likely to no- 
tice the redness of its clay roofs, the 
grayness of its stones, the regal calm of 
the hundreds of swans gliding down the 
Tweed against the background of its 
battlements and spotlessness of the 
town’s doorsteps, which housewives 
scrub and pumice furiously every morn- 
ing on their hands and knees. 

In such fine Berwick hostelries as the 
First and Last, the Rose and Thistle, 
the Salmon Arms, the Queen’s Head, 
the Free Trade and the Hen and Chick- 
ens, with their vast and knowing com- 
plement of fishermen, soccer players, 
beekeepers and pigeon fanciers, the 
dart throwers possess a skill unrivaled 
in the entire border country. And on- 
lookers, little fingers delicately extended 
from their glasses, drain their beer with 
a poise not to be found in less stable 
communities. Here, in this atmosphere 
of comfort and intimacy, the stranger 
must have the patience to warm up con- 
versation by saying little more than 
“Aye, Aye” for an hour or so 

Berwick is a town of dignity. You 
sense it in every word and gesture: in 
the grave, bewigged bearing of the 
town clerk as he reads a proclamation 
forbidding the drawing of swords or 
letting blood (penalty: $15) during 
Berwick’s annual pottery fair; in the 
majestic aplomb with which Police Con- 
stable McWilliams mounts his bicycle 
in the Woolmarket and slowly pedals 
down the street; in the Berwick Adver- 
tiser’s detailed reports, including long 
verbatim accounts of cross-examination 
of accused, pertaining to such illegal 
activities as riding a bicycle at night 
without a proper tail light. And you 
can sense a real and gentle dignity even 
in the intoxicated rendering of “Kind, 
kind is gentle Mary, kind, kind is she” 





by two harelipped cart drivers, insepa- 
rable chums, outside the Castle Hotel 
after closing hours. 

Berwickers, as you might expect, 
don’t talk quite like anyone else. In 
fact, they don’t talk as much as sing. 
They have their own accent and, in 
many ways, their own language. Listen- 
ing to a Berwick conversation is like 
listening to a lullaby, except for a suc- 
cession of astonishing R's, neither 
North Country nor Scottish, but gut- 
tural, which can shake an outsider to 
the core. As a sort of trade-mark of this 
explosive consonant, Berwickers omit 
the “w” and substitute a few extra 
“rs”: Berr-rrrrrick. In Berwick people 
don’t call a girl a ““womanesse” as they 
do in the nearby fishing village of 
Eyemouth or a “wanch” as they do at 
Holy Island, the little settlement off 
the Berwick coast. But Berwickers in 
love address their girls as “hen,” and 
older womenfolk shop not for bread 
but for “rootie.” 


CHANGING TIMES 


Having been brought up on Berwick 
brogue, | wasn’t very surprised, then, 
while walking up the cobbled Marygate, 
Berwick’s main street, to be hailed by a 
great “Och, ye gadgie!"’ and to find my- 
self faced by no less a dignitary than 
William R. Skelly, Sr., the great Ber- 
wick butcher and haggis maker 

Man and boy, the Skellys have butch- 
ered in Berwick for over 300 years. 
And William R. Skelly, Sr., has a way 
with customers. Sometimes, in the old 
days, to keep him anxious, my mother 
would pretend to be unfavorably im- 
pressed with a lamb chop. “That's no 
piece of meat at all, Mr. Skelly,” she 
would protest, holding up the prospec- 
tive dinner. **Nowt but bait, I declare.” 
“Mrs. Whiteside, my dearie,” Mr. Skelly 
would reply, “it’s as tender as your 
own heart.” 

By such Skellys 
will sell meat to Berwickers forever. 
Outside his butchering business, Mr. 
Skelly is 


techniques, the 


also a great favorite at 
Tweed salmon kettles, occasions which 
he enjoys immensely because of a pas- 
sionate partiality to Tweed salmon, 
surely the most delicious in the world. 

Salmon kettles are held on the Tweed 
every so often by the mayor or the 
sheriff of Berwick. A great kettle is 
brought along and set on some idyllic 
spot on the banks of the Tweed. Look- 
outs are posted high on the banks, and 
when salmon are sighted, delegates row 
out in a skiff trailing nets, catch the sal- 
mon and ceremoniously cook them for 
the hungry company. And everybody 
makes speeches about the glories of the 
Tweed and of Berwick 

At one of the last salmon kettles 
there was an ankle competition, and of 
Skelly, the butcher, was 
chosen to judge the young ladies, a task 
which he 


course Mr 
performed very gravely, 
scratching his snow-white hair and feel- 
ing ankles with a professional touch 
Finally when he picked on the slimmest 
pair and fondled them gently, “Eehh, 
lass,” he remarked as he looked up, “if 
ye re as slim as that all the way up, ye’ve 
a leg like a lark.” 


Berwickers, like this patron at The Miners’ Arms, are inclined to look upon the rest 
of the world as foreign territory, for they consider themselves o nation apart. 


Mr. Skelly walked me up the street, 
discussing old times, entered his shop, 
and put on his 
The only 
twenty 


blue-striped 
apparent 
the Government 


apron. 
changes after 
years were 
notices stuck on the counter and the 
considerably more concave look of his 
meat block. ““Eehh, man, it’s nowt that 
said Mr. Skelly 
with a sigh. “And to think that just the 
day before the war broke out, we killed 
fifteen bullocks, ten sheep, ter lambs, 
twa pigs and twa calves! My son Bill 
and his son, too 


we serve nowadays,” 


they'll carry on, of 
course, come my day—are with me 
here, but there’s no sae much to keep 
us busy. The government's taken over 
the slaughtering, man. We're no butch- 
ers now, just fleshers.” 

In particular, Mr. Skelly deplored the 
haggis situation. War and rationing, I 


learned with sympathy, have made seri- 
ous inroads upon the manufacture of 
this delicacy. “A right Scots haggis,” he 
said firmly, “must have a boiled-down 
sheep's liver, onions, oatmeal, fat and 
suet, all put into a sheep's stomach with 
a little seasoning of sage and mint. And 
how often, man, can you get a right 
Scots haggis today?” As a learned mem- 
ber of the Berwick branch of the St 
Andrew's Society, an organization which 
in the old days enjoyed such delightful 
social evenings of haggis and Scottish 
mist at the King’s Arms Hotel that the 
management stationed a small boy un- 
der the tables to undo members’ cravats 
as they dozed off. Mr. Skelly considers 
the haggis shortage a veritable disaster 
to Berwick 

Another cause of grumbling among 
Mr. Skelly and other merchants in 


The staid and stable citizens of Berwick relax as much as dignity will allow when 
they drop in to “hove a crack” in the comfortable intimacy of their local pubs. 
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Berwick is the shortage of apprentices 

In Berwick, the apprenticeship sys- 
tem has certain advantages. A boy 
who serves his time with a freeman of 
the town becomes, at the end of his 
apprenticeship, a freeman himself 
(literally, a merchant free to trade), 
derives a small annual income for him- 
self and can even send his sons to 
higher schools through the freemen’s 
scholarship funds. And until twenty- 
five years ago the son of a Berwick 
freeman coyld present himself at the 
Town Hall on his twenty-first birthday 
and claim a meadow for himself 

The meadows were the gift of James 
1 of England and VI of Scotland, who 
upon the Union of the Crowns in 1604 
granted the burgesses of Berwick some 
eleven square miles in a semicircle 
north of the Tweed. According to local 
accounts, the burgesses had tendered 
the king an excellent dinner and James 
felt in an expansive mood. He declared 
he'd give them all the land his men could 
encompass in a day's march around 
Berwick. 
thought better of his impulsive gesture, 


The next day, however, he 


and before the day was up he cunningly 
lured his men into a pub just north of 
the Tweed and got them so befuddled 
that they 

their march 


were unable to continue 

Berwick freemen still rankle at the 
memory of this trick, but they have a 
from the 


3000 acres they own around Berwick 


considerable annual rent 
Every May Day they participate in the 
ceremony of “riding Berwick Bounds.’ 
Accompanied by the mayor, the sheriff, 
the undersheriff and the sergeant-at 
mace, armed with pikestaffs, halberds, 
and chains of office, the freemen take to 
horse and solemnly retrace the boun- 
And 
they usually end their fatiguing day by 


daries marked out by James I 
calling in at the Corporation Arms on 
the north bank of the Tweed, at ap 
proximately the spot King 
James decoyed his men, and toasting 
one another's health till closing hours 


where 


Some time ago, the freemen owned 
most of the salmon-fishing rights to the 
Tweed near Berwick, and although they 
have since sold them to commercial 
salmon-fishing companies, many re 
bellious Berwickers maintain that “they 
should take the salmon out of the 
Tweed and put the freemen in.’ This 
attitude stems from the inability of the 
citizenry—even of some whose prop 
erty abuts the river—freely to go out 
and fish for a hearty salmon dinner 


POACHING ON THE TWEED 


I regret to say that in 
stretches of the Tweed, Berwickers 
occasionally creep along with trident 
hooks, sniggling the salmon in frothy 
water. I called on Mr. Fairlie, the water 
bailiff, to check on this illegal business 
The water bailiff, whose historic task it 
is to maintain law and order along the 


solitary 


Tweed, plainly regards his job as one of 
the most difficult in the entire border 
country. “There's poaching going on 


right now on the Tweed,” he said 
“They use hang nets, cleeck 
Always on the 
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and lamps 


nove. They're out at 
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(Continued from Page 77) 
night, they're out when the river's in 
spate. Poaching right and left.” The wa- 
ter bailiff shook his head sadly. “Things 
ire quieter now, but this was a wild and 
wicked job at one time.” 

Today, however, the water bailiff be- 
lieves himself on top of the poachers’ 
tricks. “I have my binoculars,” he told 
me. “I go up the Tweed and sit in the 
bushes. | know just where they are, 
man, just where they are and when.” 

Since some of my old schoolmates 
now are commercial Tweed fishermen 
and occasional poachers, too, | called 
fishing shields, old thick 
with 


in at their 


stone houses lookout 


towers from which to spy approaching 


wooden 


salmon, and mentioned the water 
bailiffs confidence in spying them out 
“Aye, he’s got his binoculars all right,” 
said one of them with a slow smile, 
“and he kens where we are, all right 
The deeficulty is, we ken just where he 
is too 

Later that day at the Town Hall in 
Berwick 


cil chamber to hear a fascinating debate 


just before entering the coun- 


on the removal of ashes, | called on the 
master bell ringer. He and | puttered 
around the third floor of the narrow 
Town Hall, drawing great bolts and 
peering into the death cells where Eng- 
lish and Scottish raiders were lodged 
prior to being accompanied to Gallows 
Hill 

Some town halls, | dare say, keep 
Not so Ber- 


around in 


their relics in great order 
wick; one just rummages 
corners and turns up ancient, rusted 
swords halberds 


claymores, giant 


400-year-old locks, pillories and leg 
irons 

The master bell ringer took me into 
the steeple, went up with me to admire 
the view over Berwick’s red roofs of the 
soft green hills, quiet pastures and the 
lovely winding Tweed 

Then he allowed me to ring into the 


Town Halla 


| councilors interested in 


the ash-disposal question. I rang an 
extra ding-a-ding-ding in honor of the 
occasion, somewhat to the bell ringer’s 
dismay. Not only has he to ring the 
years ago the town gates and 
portcullis were clanged shut at curfew 
time to keep out bands of invaders 
bells, the com- 
nittee bells, the Pancake Bell (rung 
every Shrove Tuesday), the Freeman's 
Guild Bell and the Town Peal 


curfew 


but also the council 


BERWICK BRIDGE 


The old Berwick bridge has the 
unique distinction of being built on 
wool, tons of cheviot wool having been 
dumped under its 
shock absorber 
fifteen arches has endured flood and 
fury since 1624, 


foundations as a 
The ancient span of 


when it was built on 
orders of James I. In the great floods of 
1948, when bridges were knocked down 
all along the Tweed, the old bridge 
scarcely trembled. To reckon with the 
peculiarities of the Tweed, each of the 
parapets is constructed differently, an 
anomaly which leads many Berwickers 
to say that the old bridge was built by 
women 

For that 


illogical 


matter, most seemingly 
Berwick are 


work of 


occurrences in 
attributed to the women 
Border country ladies are not overly 
pampered. Up at dawn, polishing the 
coal grates and waiting for the hus- 
band to “Ma _porv-rridge, 
that’s the ticket in Berwick 


housewife I 


shout, 
woman! 


One know ventured to 


murmur to her husband one day 
something about a 
“What, 


concern, 


vacuum cleaner 
he replied quickly, with some 
“is there sommat the matter 
with your knees” 
But progress is not lacking in Ber- 
wick. The town even has some social- 


ists, like Mr 


man, who had to break off an interest- 


Telford, the retired post- 
ing dissertation to me on the class 


struggle because his bees were swarm- 


ing back at home. However, | was a lit- 
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tle sad to hear that the town’s socialists 
had unseated Councilor Jobson from 
his place in the Town Hall, for Coun- 
cilor Jobson is a man of progress if there 
ever was one 

I first re-encountered this magnificent 
individual outside the premises of 
T. Harbottle, potato merchant. “Stop! 
You're from America!” a 
Scottish voice cried 
and in 


vibrant 
I turned around, 
front of me stood a 
bristling gentleman 


small, 
with red 
whiskery chin, a stiff winged collar, 


jowls, 


one end of which curled loose around 
his throat. “Land of opportunity! 
Individual enterprise! Take my card, 
yell not remember me, man.” 

| took the card he produced grandly 
from his wallet. “John Barclay Jobson, 
F.LP.S., F.C.T.S. (ind.) P.C.T.,” it 
read 

“They're shorthand titles,” Mr. Job- 
son explained 
pert, my boy 


‘I'm a shorthand ex- 
I did all my correspond- 
ence in shorthand in the town coun- 
cil. Behind the times, the whole pack 
of them!’ Mr. Jobson poked me in the 
chest with his stick. “One day, my 
boy, | was speaking before the council 
on a matter of the utmost ur-r-rgency, 
a matter relating to dredging the mouth 
of the Tweed, when the mayor turns 
to me and says, ‘I think you're out of 
Think of 
that, man! I raised up my notebook 
and tur-rned to the Press. “Tur-rn back 


order, Councilor Jobson! 


your notes, men!’ | told them, ‘and 
read back the proceedings with me!’ 
My boy, | had taken down the entire 
proceedings in shorthand, and when | 
had read back the record, | tur-rned to 
the mayor. ‘Mr. Mayor,’ I said, *! beg 
your pardon, but I think you're out of 
order!" 

Mr. Jobson gave me another trium- 
phant jab in the chest and led the way 
up by the Scots Gate towards the Ed 
wardian ramparts at the western part 
of the town. In a ringing voice he dis 
coursed on the great October gale of 
1881, the poetry of Burns, the relief of 
Lucknow (“And ever upon the topmost 
roofs, the banner of England flew”) 


and the sport of cycling (“I'm the last 
of the penny-farthing gang! Right up 
this road I paced Billy Shiel in the Ber- 
1896 
much as | could do to hold him up on 
“) He 
pointed out newly discovered tunnels 


wick bicycle race of It was as 


the last fifteen miles to Dunbar 


leading from the ramparts (Berwick ts 
honeycombed with secret tunnels once 
used to smuggle hostages out of the 
town) and told me of his business suc- 
cess as Berwick agent for Crimpy Crisps 


FLOOD THE MOAT: 


When M. Jobson took on that agency, 
it seems, Crimpy Crisps were virtually 
unknown in Berwick. A year after Mr 
Jobson had been on the job, the whole 
town was stuffing potato chips down its 
throat. “1 was like the’ barber's cat,” 
remarked Mr. Jobson of this tremen 

“| thought a lot and 
Within a year | had worked 
up a clientteel of 500 new customers.” 


dous campaign 


said nowt 


Mr. Jobson waved aside a group of 
children playing the traditional Berwick 
“Scots English,” and 
puffingly mounted the ramparts over- 


game of and 
looking the graceful blue Tweed. He 
glared towards the mouth of the river 
the subject of his famous but ill-fated 
dredging speech before the town coun- 
cil. The sight of this thwarted project 
Jobson, “A 


he cried 


seemed to infuriate Mr 
pack of blockheads!" “Labor 
got me oot, but they've no finished old 
Jobson yet! I'm nine-and-seventy years 
of age, but I'll take them on single 
handed.” 

Mr. Jobson shook his stick at his ab 
sent opponents, then turned to a nearby 
group of Berwick ladies quietly sunning 
themselves on the grass 

‘Rise up, you women!” he admon- 
ished them with another flourish of his 
stick. “Berwick isn't done for yet. If we 
canna get the harbors and factories, we 
must get something else. Let Berwick 
regain her former glory, let's see her as 
she once was! Flood the moat! Fix the 
portcullis! Get the American tourists 
in! Why, we can make a fortune 


THE END 


Berwick's Town Hall, hub of the tight little city, as seen from Scots Gate. In more 


turbulent days, the gate was closed ot curfew to keep out unwelcome invaders 
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HOOSIER CAPITAL 


(Continued from Page 43) 


Indianapolis. When I was small, if you 
could spell with any facility and recite 
Ain't God Good to Indiany? they ex- 
pected you to grow up in the Golden 
Tradition. There must have been a first 
“Indiana writer,’ possibly Edward Eg- 
gleston, whose The Hoosier Schoolmas- 
ter was an early attempt to picture fron- 
tier life. It was simply terrific, of course, 
when General Lew Wallace of Craw- 
fordsville brought out Ben Hur in 1880, 
and James Whitcomb Riley was writing 
his famous poems; and then, much later, 
appearing in magazines, writing books 
and plays, there were Tarkington and 

feredith Nicholson and a lot of out- 
thun- 
dering realist Theodore Dreiser, Charles 
Major of When Knighthood Was in 
Flower, Graustark’s George Barr Mc- 


staters who were hotly claimed 


Cutcheon, humorist George Ade of 
Fables in Slang, and Gene Stratton 
Porter, whose A Girl of the Limberlost 
is a kind of woodsy classic. 

But Tarkington and Nicholson were 
the ones you heard most about in those 
World War |. Your 
father had been to school with them or 
swapped stories with them at the old 
University Club. You could see them 


years around 


any day driving up Delaware or Penn- 
sylvania streets 

Mr. Nicholson went big for a while 
remember The 
Candles ?—but he became a diplomat 
and stopped writing. Tarkington never 
stopped, though, and from The Gentle- 


House of a Thousand 


man From Indiana in 1899 to the post- 
humous Show Piece in 1947, he was our 
most fabulous citizen. | had known him 
all my life. “Tark,”’ my father called 
him. “When old Tark and I. . 7° Buteven 
so, when I got onto a newspaper I re- 
member how breathless it was inter- 
viewing him each year when he came 
back from Maine. He was so surrounded, 
as celebrities are. A knot of solicitous 
family, servants, luggage and dogs, and 
in their midst the frail, brave man who 
could hardly see at all. | would ask him 
my simple-minded questions and he 
1 loved him for 
I do still 

There are countless Tarkington sto- 


was never Olympian 
not being Olympian 


ries, for the man was sharply divided 
into two parts: the early period when 


he was flying around Europe and flying 
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around generally, making history that 
is still repeated when the gentlemen 
recall their youth; then the years of 
public figuredom. 

An innocent cub reporter was once 
sent out to photograph Mr. T. “For 
God's sake, get something different,” 
his city editor growled. 

The boy, staggered, no doubt, by 
cathedral hush and suave ministrations 
of the butler, blurted on arrival that he 
thought it might be nice if, uh, Mr. 
Tarkington would, uh, maybe go out 
to the kitchen and be, uh, drinking a 
beer for the camera. 

Mr. Tarkington smiled benignly. “My 
dear fellow, | haven’t drunk a bottle 
of beer in thirty years,” he said. “And 
I've never been in the kitchen.” 

Since James Whitcomb Riley died in 
1916 the ranks are thinned of those 
even closely contemporaneous with 
him. Riley was a wit with eyeglasses 
and a cane, a worldling and something 
of a scamp despite the corn-crib verse 
which still sells and sells. The Old 
Swimmin’ Hole, Out to Old Aunt Mary's, 
Little Orphant Annie—you know them, 
you knew them as a child. 

It has sometimes occurred to me that 
though Shakespeare may have escaped 
the notice of some citizens, the Hoosier 
Laureate can be unknown to none. His 
house on Lockerbie Street is still main- 
tained as a shrine, “Riley Rooms” 
mushroom wildly through stores, hotels 
and restaurants, and a canned-goods 
line is known as “Hoosier Poet.’ There 
is the James Whitcomb Riley Hospital 
for Children, built after his death, and 
the Riley Memorial Association, finan- 
cial sponsor for the hospital. Part of 
the land on which Central Library 
stands he donated and his name is 
carved under the eaves along with those 
of Poe, Isaiah and Goethe. The Riley 
tomb is one of the local sights. It stands 
on the crown of the north side’s Crown 
Hill Cemetery overlooking the grave 
of John Dillinger, who brought his city 
another kind of fame 

But little of the atmosphere which 
Riley knew endures. First families long 
since deserted their turreted mansions 
and moved north—to the 40's and 50’s, 
to Golden Hill and Crows Nest, to 

Brendonwood and Williams Creek or 
to Traders Point and New Augusta. 
These last two are “country” and since 

the war many country dwellers have 
turned tail (the servant problem), re- 
turning to the Winter Apartment, a 
rarefied structure set down in the old 
neighborhood amid 
Automobile Row which has sprung up 


the clangor of 


on this section of Meridian Street 


THE SOCTAL TEMPERATURE 


It seems to be the fashion today to 
label all towns west of the Alleghenies 
“friendly” but I don't think this is 
really true of Indianapolis. Roisterers 
arriving for the 500-mile race may dis- 
agree, but theirs is a bourbon-tinted 
view. The town is not only cool to 
strangers but almost universally in- 
different to those within its walls es- 
saying the leap from one clique to 
another. It has been suggested to me 
that social Indianapolis may have a 
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certain “fear of the East.” This may 
have been true in early days when we 
looked to New York and Boston as 
New York and Boston looked to 
London, but today, the attitude is a 
sort of purebred Rotarian—an im- 
mense self-satisfaction which, though 
it may prefer Vassar and Princeton on 
grounds of prestige and tradition, con- 
tains not one whit of insecurity. 

As the day of the grande dame has 
passed, the social cement has hardened. 
Indianapolis money is tight, cautious, 
not showy, with the trend toward travel, 
discreet pearls and good works. Die- 
hards driving up handsome Meridian 
Street gently inquire: “But who /ives in 
all these places?"” The answer might be 
found in one man’s trenchant com- 
plaint: ““We used to be the most relaxed 
spot in America and now we're a fac- 
tory town. Look at those smokestacks, 
will you, and then ask yourself where 
all the money comes from.” 


PASSING OF THE DOWAGERS 


Mrs. William H. Coleman and Mrs. 
Ovid Butler Jameson, sister of Booth 
Tarkington and a turbulent woman 
given to salons and froufrou, were the 
last of the dog-collar dowagers. With 
them passed the seven-course luncheon 
and the feather boa, family retainers, 
engraved-invitation teas and “safe” 
political candidates 

The Columbia Club, which stands on 
the Circle and gazes with hauteur at the 
newish, northerly Athletic Club, ap- 
propriated by the Democrats, was es- 
tablished in 1888 as a marching organi- 
zation for Benjamin Harrison's can- 
didacy. But the picture typified by this 
G. O. P. citadel has changed. Industrial 
workers are supplying the margin which 
has kept Indianapolis Democratic in 
every campaign since Robert H. Tyn- 
dall moved out of the mayor's office 

The late General Tyndall, dashing 
retired leader of the State's adored 38th 
Division, was the last Republican mayor 
Al Feeney, the present incumbent, is a 
professional ‘“‘man of the people” who 
made football history in the halcyon 
Notre Dame days of Knute Rockne 
Feeney was director of the Division of 
Public Safety in the Paul V. McNutt 
regime. He organized the state police 
and supervised the state fire marshal de- 
partment, the accident prevention bu- 
reau and state athletic commission. He 
left the office as a result of an intraparty 
fight and was later a stalwart sheriff, 
unflagging in his fight for “the people's” 
interests. During his mayoralty cam- 
paign he would slouch into some news- 
paper office, beg a typewriter and rip 
off his speeches for the day. Much was 
made of this, naturally. Al won the 
sympathy of the public, newspapermen 
independent Republicans and a sur- 
prising amount of big business fed up 
with party wheels 

He has, if the Press Club grapevine 
can be believed, one eye trained on the 
governorship. The boys lick their lips 
in anticipation of battle, for, if this 
non drinking, non smoking bachelor 
runs, he will crash head on into an 
equalty volatile personality, Eugene ¢€ 
Pulliam, Publisher of the (Republican) 











Indianapolis Star and the (Republican) 
Indianapolis News. 

The local political cliché is that if 
you want anything over thimble-size 
you have to be “screened through 
Pulliam.” Though there may be plusher 
publishing dynasties there can be few 
faster built, for, in a handful of years, 
this crew-cut dynamo parlayed radio 
stations and small Indiana dailies into 
control of the Star and the News. 

The Times, a member of the Scripps- 
Howard chain, is our third paper. It 
once won a Pulitzer award for smashing 
the local Ku Klux Klan. 

Hoosiers love a fight and a political 
fight is better than a De Mille epic, al- 
though the contestants are not, dis- 
guise it though we may, what they were 
in the days of Thomas Taggart, James 
Watson and Albert J. Beveridge, the 
senator and historian. You had states- 
manship and high jinks then, while 
current squabbles bear a faint stamp of 
the cracker barrel. The ancient Claypool 
Hotel where legislative bosses lobby, 
scratch their heads and bargain like 
old-time horse traders, is only a step 
away from the village store. 


STAMP OF A STATESMAN 


Old-line Democrats are long on re- 
membering “T. T.". Thomas Taggart 
was three times mayor of the city and 
left his mark poljtically, socially, finan- 
cially. He was survived by four daugh- 
ters, all women of wit and taste; a son, 
Thomas Taggart, Jr., who, until his 
death in 1949, was active behind politi- 
their children and 
grandchildren. Thomas Taggart River- 


cal scenes, and 
side Park, purchased in hot contro- 
versy while he was mayor, stands me- 
morial to his dream of a growing city, 
and the children’s floor of the private 
Methodist Hospital was given in his 
name by his family. In addition to great 
local prominence, Taggart owned the 
French Lick Springs Hotel, famed In- 
diana “spa” and home of Pluto Water. 

But when Indianapolis speaks of 
Money, golden and unadulterated, the 
name Lilly comes first. Eli Lilly & Co., 
the pharmaceutical house, is generally 
considered the city’s foremost industry, 
springing from a chemist shop opened 
in 1876 to its present eminence—acres 
of buildings and millions of dollars 
largely through the commercial develop- 
ment of insulin for diabetes. 

Sunset Lane, the local Gold Coast, 
is sometimes called “Pitl Hill’ because 
so much Lilly money is residentially 
concentrated along quiet tree-choked 
White River—J. K. Lilly, Eli Lilly, 
Nicholas H. Noyes, Charles J. Lynn, 
all have places there. Lilly model and 
reconstructed farms dot the country- 
side. The founder's son, J. K. Lilly, who 
died in 1948, was nationally known for 
his collection of the works and memo- 
rabilia of Stephen Foster, which he do- 
nated some years before his death to the 
University of Pittsburgh. Two entirely 
unknown Foster songs, Long Ago Day 
and This Rose Will Remind You, were 
found in a mass of papers bought by 
Mr. Lilly. They had been sold to 
Thomas D. Rice, the minstrel, by Foster 
in 1851 and never used. The Lilly col- 








lection also contained original manu- 
scripts in the composer's hand of Old 
Folks At Home, showing the alteration 
from “Peedee” River to “Swannee”™ 
River; My Old Kentucky Home and 
Massa’s In the Cold, Cold Ground. 

Thirty years or more ago, an inevita- 
ble and bright-colored topic in town 
was “Madam Walker.” Everyone was 
full of anecdotes about her cars, cos- 
tumes and charities. Madam Walker 
was the discoverer and manufacturer of 
“Glossine,” the hairdressing for Negro 
hair. She died in 1919, and today the 
Mme. C. J. Walker Manufacturing 
Company—"“‘the old reliable for almost 
50 years’"—claims to be the largest 
Negro-owned-and-operated cosmetics 
and hairdressing business in existence. 
Its products, everything for the glorifi- 
cation of dark skin and hair, encircle 
the globe, as do graduates of its Walker 
Schools of Beauty Culture. The com- 
pany is a matriarchy—it has had four 
Negro women presidents. The impres- 
sive Walker Building and Theater on 
Indiana Avenue is the pivot of a dis- 
trict which has its militant voice in the 
Indianapolis Recorder. 

In the great wartime migration from 
the South, an estimated 5000 Negroes 
moved in on the approximate 40,000 on 
hand. Indianapolis has been called “the 
northernmost city of the South and the 





SOAP. TOOLS, 
AND BOB TAFT 


® Cincinnati is a city of ma- 
chine tools, soap, playing 
cards and Robert Alphonso 
Taft, a comfortably conserva- 
tive urban enclave of Repub- 
licanism and clean city gov- 
ernment. James A. Maxwell, 
in the September Ho .ipay, 
remembers the city’s past and 
reports its present. 











southernmost city of the North,” but 
thus far, though Negroes have over- 
flowed into white neighborhoods and 
antisegregation policies are enforced in 
city schools, there have been no inci- 
dents on the scale of those in other 
large cities. There is a current redevelop- 
ment plan to replace Negro slums with 
low-cost housing, impetus for which 
has been largely supplied by Cleo Black- 
burn, head of Flanner House, the Ne- 
gro community center 

The Hoosier avocation is entertain- 
ing “in the home.” But the day of the 
great private party has passed. There 
is no “deb system” here such as is 
found in other large Midwest cities. | 
remember the time when a brave bud or 
two each season got launched with 
name band and champagne but there 
was nothing mandatory about it. To- 
day no one makes the effort except on a 
minor and faintly apologetic scale 

Group doings, however, make up for 
private deficiencies. Someone recently 
compiled statistics as to the number of 
clubs per capita and the results were 
staggering. There are the purely-party 


groups like the tradition-encrusted 
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Dramatic Club, the latter-day Lambs, 
the Traders Point Hunt with its blooded 
mares, pink coats, balls. We are strong 
on intellectual flavor—the Indianap- 
olis Woman's Club, the Contemporary 
Club, the Indianapolis Literary Club 
and earnest-minded groups have their 
Propylaeum, their Woman's Depart- 
ment Club, their local branch of the 
Business and Professional Women’s 
Club, to name a few. If there is a na- 
tional or international group that isn't 
represented in Indianapolis, someone 
is overlooking fertile ground. 

The Indianapolis Speedway and 500- 
mile classic deserves a little background 
of its own. Almost everything that has 
been written nationally about The 
Greatest Sporting Event in the World 
has been done by the press, radio and 
magazine crowd which descends each 
May with a clank of bottles—in a 
word, by the “furriner™ or non-Hoosier. 
The race is our bid for world fame, and, 
while we might prefer to be known as 
the Athens of America or the Cleanest 
City in the County, we take this in our 
stride. To local born-and-bred, the 
deafening event at the track northwest 
of town is rather like a Saturday shop- 
ping crush; you avoid it if you can. 

The first 500-mile race was run in 
1911 on the Speedway, built in 1909. 
The track was operated for a time by a 
combine headed by Eddie Rickenbacker 
and in 1945 was bought by Anton 
Hulman, Jr., of Terre Haute, who put 
in Wilbur Shaw, three times race win- 
ner, as president and general manager 

The camp followers of automobile 
racing begin to arrive in April. They 
come by foot, in trailers, in model T's 
There is always use frizzy haired girl 
who hitched from Tulsa or Seattle; 
there is often the couple with countless 
young who are housed by some good 
burgher. As April goes into May the 
newspapers begin to crackle with it 
Everyone quotes everyone else: ‘This 
will be the best race ever!” Prices soar, 
there isn't a hotel room to be had, every 
alley has its drunk 
Fans!" 


“Welcome, Race 
the checkered flag goes up in 
all shop windows. Then the society 
pages catch fire: box parties, cocktail 
parties, Speedway balls; the word that 
Clark Gable or James Melton will be 
on hand this year, that this pretty 
starlet or that will buss the grimy winner. 


HOOSIER MANIAS 


| have seen the race four times 
once in style, once in a car which is not, 
in case you don’t know, in much style, 
particularly if you lacked the wits to 
reserve a parking lot, and twice for 
newspapers. There are two marvelous 
moments in the race: when they take 
off and when the winner comes spurt- 
ing in. The fest of it—well, it is difficult 
for women to be ardently appreciative 
of all that din and that long, long day 
and the hours it takes to get there 

If you have been to the Kentucky 
Derby or college football games you 
probably think the Speedway is much 
the same— picturesque, chic, romantic 
It isn't. Derby and football crowds are 
diversified. Not so the $00-miler. It 
draws the blood brotherhood of the 
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garage, from grease monkey to Detroit 
tycoon. It is colorful, certainly, but it's 
not a show so much as a test field—a 
test of steel, rubber, gas, brakes and 
the stamina of men. And it is as a test 
field that the Speedway is used the rest 
of the year when the hysteria subsides, 
and the grandstands are empty. 

The greater Hoosier mania, of course, 
is basketball. The capital is compara- 
tively sane compared to Indiana towns 
of, say, 5000 which build basketball 
gyms to seat 6000 popeyed fans; but 
even Indianapolis loses its aplomb at 
the state high-school finals held in 
Butler University Fieldhouse. That's 
when Indiana farm folk really move in, 
especially if a whistle stop like South- 
port or Summitville becomes a giant- 
killer, and unexpectedly knocks out the 
Indianapolis teams 

In education Indianapolis makes a 
fair showing with Purdue University 
Extension Division, Indiana Univer- 
sity Extension and Graduate Division, 
Butler University, Indiana Central Col- 
lege, Marian College and Arthur Jor- 
dan Conservatory of Music. 


PRESENT AND FUTURE 


Many well-known products are man- 
ufactured in the city: Barbasol Shaving 
Cream, Stokely-Van Camp canned 
goods, Kingan’s meat, P. R. Mallory's 
electronic and metallurgical parts and 
products, Real Silk Hosiery, Continen- 
tal Optical lenses, E-Z-Bake flour, 
RCA-Victor phonographs and records 
and a score of others 
books; Bobbs-Merrill is one of the 
few ranking publishing houses not on 
the eastern seaboard 

Two of our fattest sources of income 
are |.) the Speedway, and, 2.) the Le- 
gion 


And s0 are 


The American Legion has its na- 
tional headquarters here in a vast 
though not vast enough—-building on 
the Indiana War Memorial Plaza, just 
north of the business district. Mean- 
while, a new $2,500,000 legion center is 
rising 

The Plaza, built in the 20's, is five 
blocks long and one block wide, and 
encloses an immense memorial shrine, 
a mall, obelisk square, fountains and 
a cenotaph whose sunken gardens con- 
tain the state's tribute to her war dead 
and to the Evansville boy who was the 
first Hoosier AEF member lost in com- 
bat overseas in 1917. On the northern 
St. Clair Street boundary, the Plaza is 
faced by Central Library, hub of the 
Indianapolis Public System 

And what faces Indianapolis? 

The sickly child that started life 129 
years ago has reached a healthy ma- 
turity and is still growing. There seems 


Library 


to have been no reason for many of the 
victories on the fever chart before us 
What made the child grow? Was it 
luck, hardihood, design? Sociological 
its better-than-usual 
labor relations, its favorable location 


Savants point t& 


and transportation facilities, and its 
great diversity of industry. But beyond 
all this, there's the toughness of the 
adult who surmounted a shaky infancy 
knew illness and combatted it, gritted 
his teeth and moved forward 


He END 
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The Trader believes that lots of decoration causes lots of talk, and that lots of talk sells lots of drinks. 





TRADER VIC’S 
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THERE are three places in San Francisco that 
are absolute requirements for the visitor who 
expects to be favorably received upon his return 
to Back Bay or The Loop, to Shaker Heights or 
Georgetown. One is the Top of the Mark, the 
second is the Great Court of The Palace in New 
Montgomery Street, and the third is Trader Vic's, 
which isn’t in San Francisco at all but a good 
eight miles away, across the Bay Bridge in Oak- 
land. To leave San Francisco without having en- 
folded one of Vic's tropical meals, sluiced by one 


on 
The drink, being stirred with a swizzle stick, con- 
tains white wine, fresh fruit and sparkling water. 
Lower dish is barbecued spareribs with pineapple; 
above it, barbecued squab nested in fried rice; 
and beyond, Chinese peas with water chestnuts. 


A restaurant which offers hilarity. exotic food and drink 


of Vic’s remarkable arrangements of tropical 
rum and chaos, is to be suspect as a charlatan 

Dining at Trader Vic's can be, for the informed 
and knowing patron, a gastronomic adventure 
It must be dining, not lunching, for Vic doesn’t 
open his doors until five o'clock, and prospective 
customers will be well advised to phone for res- 


t 


eddies 


é blended with a remarkable atmosphere of adventure 


ervations, as the place is packed weekdays and 
Sundays, winter and summer 

The trip across the Bay.8ridge during a 
summer sunset, or as the yellow fog lamps are 
coming on, in fall and winter, is itself a prelude to 
pleasant adventure. It is possible, too, to take the 
historic Southern Pacific ferry from the foot of 





The restaurant is at 6500 San Pablo Ave., Ookland, where Vic Bergeron started in 1934 with $500 capital. 
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TREATED SHOES 

LAST LONGER, 

LOOK SMARTER 

Lexol restores supple strength to 
boots, shoes oma other genuine 
leather articles. Makes leather 
water-repellent to a high degree. 
Helps keep feet healthy and com- 
fortable. Helps polishes do a better 
job. Get Lexol at shoe, luggage, 
sporting goods, camera and 
department stores, or 
remit direct. Pt. $1.25; 
Qt. $2; Gal. $5. 


THE MARTIN DENNIS CO. 
A Division of 
ALKAL! COMPANY 


DIAMOND 
Dept. E Newark 4, N. J. 








PAUSE FOR A DELIGHTFUL 
PIPEFUL OF HEINE'S 
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SUTLIFF TOBACCO CO., 45 Fremont, 5. f., Calif. 
HEINE'S TOBACCO CO., Massilion, Obie 
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AUTUMN 


Europe is beavtiful in 
Avtumn. Hotels, trains 
and interesting places are less congested. 
The social season is on. The summer tour 
crowds have left. The weather is heavenly 
QUEEN MARY over and 
QUEEN ELIZABETH back 
Make your reservations now! 
Write new for Autumn Tour folder 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OF WRITE 


Brownell Travel Bureau 


OLDEST PRIVATE TOURS IN AMERICA 
HHO1-1112 BROWN-MARK BLOG., BIRMINGHAM, ALA 
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Market Street, but the sea-borne tour- 
ist should be warned that taxis are 
not invariably available at the Oakland 
terminal, and that the distance from 
there to 6500 San Pablo where Vic 
holds out, is almost as long as from 
San Francisco proper. 

The suggestion of adventure will not 
disappear on arriving at Trader Vic's. 
The novitiate’s first impression is that 
he has arrived at a sort of South Seas 
Bannerman’s Military Warehouse, di- 
rectly after a hideous boiler explosion 
in the basement. His second may be 
that he has exposed himself to com- 
munion with a group of people in whom 
Alcoholics Anonymous might properly 
be interested. It is only after mature 
consideration, and the absorption of a 
tall cool chalice containing five sorts 
of island rums, with a gardenia floating 
on top, that he will begin to recognize 
he is in a restaurant which synthesizes 
atmosphere, hilarity and admirable 
food and drink in the most advanta- 
geous proportions. 

His first impression will have been 
based on the variety of formidable 
weapons and marine souvenirs which 
adorn the walls. His second will derive 
from the fact that fun, within the 
bounds of decorum, is the order in 
the bar, and there is usually a liberal 
assortment of undergraduates on hand 
to whoop it up. His last will be in- 
duced by a cuisine that has made Vic's 
known to all the world, and a house- 
hold word among gastronomes on the 
Pacific Coast. 

CHOPHOUSE TO CHAMPAGNE 

Vic's is not an old San Francisco in- 
stitution, even in the sense that bars 
and restaurants that came into being 
in the reconstruction times of 1907 are 
established landmarks. 

Old-time guides to a San Francisco 
that knew Marchand’s, the Poodle 
Dog, the Louvre and the Maison Dorée 
occasionally mention a Trader Vic's 
which must have done business toward 
the end of the century, but Trader Vic 
of Oakland, and today, has no connec- 
tion 

Trader Vic Bergeron, a transplanted 
French Canadian, first swam into the 
ken of the San Francisco Bay area back 
in 1934, when he started out with a 
modest $500 capital and a tiny chop- 
house on the scene of Vic's present lo- 
cation. The premises accommodated 
fifty patrons, and the partitions were 
so flimsy that, unless something was 
done to cloak them, the noises of the 
plumbing were likely to dominate the 
conversation. 

To obviate this embarrassment, Vic 
and the staff watched the gent’s-room 
door with an eagle eye, and whenever 
a customer disappeared inside, the 
waiters, barmen and other interested 
parties set up a deafening clamor with 
pots, glasses, trays of dishes and 
other sources of tumult 

When the crisis had passed, some- 
thing resembling quiet was restored, 
but new patrons were invariably puz- 
zled by the alternate lulls and commo- 
tions in the crockery department, until 
they caught on. Soon they, too, were 
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The old master signs a copy of Trader Vic's Book of Food and Drink for actress 
Sarah Churchill. Vic also authored a beverage book called Bartender’s Guide. 


participating in the skirmishes with 
bedlam. 

At first Vic’s was open only for lunch, 
and the starred attraction was a three- 
course businessman’s collation, priced 
at thirty-five cents. Straight whisky 
was fifteen cents, and mixed drinks, two 
bits. The first day’s take at the cash 
register, a secondhand contrivance of 
Rube Goldberg complexity, was $85. 
Then and there Vic began getting delu- 
sions of grandeur and enlargement 
which have never entirely abated. To- 
day, the average take is more than $200 
per waiter per meal, and the business 
grossed over $650,000 last year. 

Chinese and Javanese dishes were 
added to the menu after Vic started 


staying open for dinner as well as lunch. 
One at a time, new rooms were added 
to the original modest structure, so 
that, to this day, its architecture is a 
bit diffused and inclined to trap and 
baffle the customer who has had more 
than a discreet number of Samoan Fog 
Cutters, Scorpions or PB 2 Y Gremlins. 

The old saloon axiom that lots of 
decoration causes lots of talk about it, 
and that lots of talk sells lots of drinks, 
finds one of its most convincing demon- 
strations in the bar at Vic's. The place 
is awash with atmosphere in the form 
of ship models, shark jawbones, ships in 
bottles, tropical sponges, whalers’ har- 
poons, fish nets and exotic plant life. 
There are Burmese dragons in porce- 


Drinks and vessels are exotic at Vic's. The barman pours a Kamaaina; among 
others are: a Fog Cutter, a Rangoon Ruby and (foreground) a large Scorpion. 
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Vic tests recipes with infinite care, while an assistant takes notes. He offers 
some conventional dishes but prefers Oriental or South Pacific creations. 


lain, Chinese idols and Buddhas, 
Alaskan totem poles and coco matting 
from the South Seas. There are storm 
lanterns from old sailing ships, spars 
and anchors and coils of hawser, and 
there are the inevitable souvenirs of the 
most recent wars, in the form of rifles, 
shell cases, fragmentation bombs and 
service insignia. 

There are conchs, pearl oysters 
and sheath knives, intricately woven 
baskets, sprays of tropical coral, and 
bows and arrows. And there is likely 
to be a great deal of noise and an- 
imation. A squad of Chinese boys in 
black silk jackets pass around hot 
towels delicately scented with lemon, 
with which the guests remove traces 


of pigs’ ribs and other unconventional 
delicacies. 

Vic wants his place to be known as a 
fun restaurant rather than as a temple 
of pretentious gastronomy, and he 
furthers this end by shrewd showman- 
ship, and the quick overpowering of his 
patrons’ sales resistance. Cars are prac- 
tically snatched from their owners by 
parking boys, in the Hollywood man- 
ner; the hat-check girl is large, good- 
natured and fully clothed, a reverse of 
the accustomed New York formula, 
and the waiter captains seem to take the 
arrival of customers as a pleasant event 
to be greeted with enthusiasm and sat- 
isfaction rather than as an insult to 
their intelligence and social standing. 


All of the Trader's meats and fowl are cooked in a specially constructed Chinese 
oven, from which Everett Chin is lifting a rack of crisp and sizzling sporeribs. 
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Patrons are usually happy by the 
time they reach the bar. They are cer- 
tain to be, after a minimum of time 
spent there. The barkeeps are not for- 
mal. They, too, are large, smiling young 
men in shirt sleeves, with perhaps a pas- 
sionflower rakishly adjusted over one 
ear, and a long memory for the names, 
preferences and capacities of the regu- 
lars. 

Capacities are important at Vic's, 
because drinking is encouraged by the 
management on a basis of adventure 
among a vast variety of alcoholic im- 
ponderables. There is, for example, 
Trader Vic's Tortuga, which includes 
two kinds of rum, one of which is 151 
proof, Italian vermouth, curacao, creme 
de cacao, grenadine and fruit juices 
There is The Scorpion, which costs 
$2.50, serves four devotees simultane- 
ously through straws, and comes in a 
miniature punch bowl that is a triumph 
of decorative ceramics, and on the top 
of which floats a fresh gardenia. **These 
were invented by me,” says Vic proudly, 
“and anyone who says differently is a 
dirty stinker.” 


ARISTOTLE OF ALCOHOL 


There are also such trifles as the 
Tahitian Tiare, the Kava Bowl and 
Planter’s Punches of fearful and won- 
derful potency. Probably the finest 
product of Vic's flowering imagination 
is the Gremlin, a mystic concoction of 
at least six different kinds of rum, also 
with a gardenia floating on top. This 
comes in a variety of sizes: a P-40 for 
one, PB 2 Y for two, and B-17 for four 
And if a patron has exhausted the pos- 
sibilities in these stylish arrangements, 
although the reverse is more likely to 
be true, he always has recourse to such 
comparatively innocuous slings and 
toddies as Southern Crosses and Myrtle 
Bank Punches, Daiquiris, Bacardis and 
Bermuda Swizzles. 

In much the same spirit that Aristotle 
and, later, Dr. William Lyon Phelps of 
Yale, took all knowledge as their ad- 
mitted province, Vic has taken over the 
universe of rums and sugar brandies, 
and has acquired probably the most 
profound contemporary understanding 
of their uses. There is no known rum 
with which he will not willingly skir 
mish: Antigua rum, 
Barbados rum, 
Islands rum, 


Demerara 
Trinidad 


rum, 
rum, Virgin 
New 


England rum, St. Croix rum, Jamaica 


Puerto Rican rum, 


rum, the overproof distillations of the 
Canadian Liquor Commission that are 
designed to the 
power of nitroglycerin in the space of a 
cigarette 
brandies of the ¢ 


contain demolition 


lighter, and even the sugar 
aribbean which have 
be esteemed principally as 
summer beverages when involved in a 
Cuba Libra 
Informed patrons, 


come to 


knowing the al 
most cosmic forces below the deceptive 
surface and 


gardemia perfume of a 


Gremlin, frequently undertake to es 
tablish some sort of rapport with solid 
nourishment while still lingering among 
the strong waters and conversational 
enchantments of the bar. For this pur- 
pose the standard fare is fried shrimp 
or spareribs “marinated in 


our own 
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Cool off 





with a frosty Daiquiri 


Now treat yourself and guests to the light, 
dry coolness—the taste-tingling smooth- 


ness—that only 


Daiquiris have! They're 


perfect, made with a Puerto Rican rum 


All you do is mix a jigger of Puerto Rican 
rum (white), juice of “% fresh lime or “4 
lemon and a teaspoon of sugar. Shake in 
cracked ice until cold, To make a frozen 
Daiquiri, use an electric blender, serve in 


a sherbet glass with short straws, 
Another happy cooler for you and honored 


Puerto Rican 
Rum Coilins. Into a tall glass of ice cubes, 


guests this summer—the 


The dry, light bodied... 


ums . Fierto” Rico 


AMONG THE MANY FINE BRANDS ARE: 


86 


pour a jigger of Puerto Rican rum (gold) 
and the juice of 4% lemon, then fill with 
soda. Even Puerto 
Rican rum with a sparkling Collins mix, 


easier, use mellow 


And remember — always, always have these 
splendid midsummer coolers made with 
one of the many fine brands of rum from 
Puerto Rico. No other rum is so popular 
with Americans—no other rum is so right 
in these drinks, 


Ask for a Daiquiri at your favorite bar— 


with Puerto Rican rum, of course! Buy a 
bottle today! 


BOCA CHICA + BRUGAL + CARIOCA 


DON @~+ MARACA + MARIN + MERITO + PASSPORT + PORTELA~ RIONDO - RONRICO 


ALL THESE BRANDS ARE 86 PROOF + PUERTO RICO INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT COMPANY + SAN JUAN, PLR 
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Marc Miller and Jane Sutherland, of the theater, enjoy Vic's tropical trap- 
pings as Mr. Miller ceremoniously places a lei around his companion’s neck. 


special sauce and barbecued over char- 
coal.’ Both of these items have been 
found to possess remarkable restora- 
tive virtues, and many a séance with the 
chalice has been extended through 
their agency. 

When ait last the bemused patron is 
able to adjust his gaze to the menu, 
thoughtfully printed by an understand- 
ing management in bright green and 
brown type of at least 18-point di- 
mensions, almost everything that comes 
to his attention is either of Chinese or 
Island Moo 
chicken-and-mushroom 
soup), Precious chicken, Sesame chicken, 
pressed duck, Crab Foo Yong, Chinese 
peas with chestnuts, soya-bean cakes 


origin: Toheroa clams, 


Goo Gai (a 


and sausages, and an impressive col- 
lection of Susu curries, Calcutta curries 
and Cantonese curries. The curries are 
of an order warranted to induce per- 
spiration around the collar of a retired 
British major with Indian service, at 
twenty paces. There are also students 
of antiquities who believe there is a 
clearly established relationship between 
some of the Trader's curries and the 
so-called Greek fire of the ancients. 

A predominantly large proportion of 
the chow, as he prefers to call it, not 
for its military connotations, but be- 
cause of its Oriental origins, comes 
from the Chinese oven which is lo- 
cated closely adjacent to Vic's restau- 
rant, where the guests can see for them- 





Trader Vic wants his place known as a fun restaurant rather than a temple of 
pretentious eating. A Scorpion makes this couple's first anniversary festive. 


tst 








selves what gives. All of the Trader’s 
steaks, squabs, chickens, ducks, racks 
of lamb and, upon festival occasions, 
entire suckling pigs and turkeys, are 
prepared in the Chinese oven. 

Vic’s table services are as character- 
istic and uncommonplace as are his 
drinking tools, which range from the 
ornate bowls and vases for his more ex- 
otic punches, to skull mugs for buttered 
rum and coffee grog. Spareribs and 
shrimp are served in specially designed 
magenta compotes; ices appear on 
mother-of-pearl plates; black abalone 
shells take care of sliced fruits, and 
coffee is served in stemware. Only the 
delicate teas which appear with every 
course and without command from the 
diners follow the traditionally cere- 
monial nature of their function and are 
served in tiny white porcelain cups the 
thickness of parchment. 





SO YOU'VE 
READ HOLIDAY... 


@ Perhaps for the first time, 
perhaps for the fifty-fourth. 
But it doesn’t matter how 
many times you've read it— 
you can understand that 
Houipay is the perfect gift. 
For the nation’s playtime mag- 
azine is treasured year after 
year by those who receive it. 
Your one-year gift subscrip- 
tion—for only $5—will be a 
monthly reminder of your 
thoughtfulness. 

Just send your HOLIDAy or- 
der today, and a gift announce- 
ment card will be sent in your 
name. 

HOLIDAY 
Box 327, Independence Sq. 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 











For timid or inhibited customers who 
shy away from the more robust South 
Pacific dishes, Vic has found it helpful 
to feature, in reassuring type on his 
menus, a ham-and-egg special without 
too many alarming aspects. It is called 
Ham and Eggs Hawaiian and consists 
of “tender slices of sugar-cured ham 
with golden rings of Hawaiian pine- 
apple, bananas and two eggs fried in 
butter, served with Bedspring Potatoes 
and toasted English muffin.” This 
sounds well, back in Social Circle, 
Georgia, but carries with it none of the 
hula-skirt implications of Won Ton or 
Foo Choo Gai. 

When left to his own devices, how- 
ever, the Trader, whose mind is a limit- 
less abyss of culinary exotica, prefers 
something like Tahitian lobster: “We 
used to take a half-dozen lobsters when- 
ever the ship landed at Papeete,” he 
“boil them 
with herbs and onions, take the meat 


will tell fascinated listeners, 


out, then take the remaining lobster 
butter, add a little sauce similar to our 
American A.1., some paprika, salt, fresh 
green pepper, one finely ground shal- 
lot, several good hefty pinches of pars- 
ley, a pinch of curry and plenty of fresh 
butter. You can make a good dish with 
this by heating the lobster meat in the 


ingredients and adding a little cream 
onee* 

Vic's inventive genius when it comes 
to exotic chow is altogether uninhibited. 
Appended are a couple of his personal 
recipes which, if followed to the lower- 
case letter, are warranted to be produc- 
tive of brilliant results: 


MONTEREY SHRIMP 


I first came across these shrimp down in 
Carmel at the Pebble Beach Club. These 
shrimp are pink instead of the usual gray- 
green before they are cooked, and take on 
a fiery red color when cooked. They range 
from four to six inches in length. There's 
a place off the Florida Keys where they're 
catching them now. We cook them accord- 
ing to the following recipe and serve them 
“in the rough,” or you can boil them in- 
stead, mash the heads and use these to 
make the same sauce, in which to dip the 
cooked, peeled shrimp. Served this latter 
way, we bunch some of the heads together 
in the center of a compote for color and 
interest and arrange the peeled shrimp 
around the edge, serving the sauce sep- 
arately for dunking 


12 whole, raw, unpeeled shrimp with 
heads left on 

L¢ cup cooking oil 

| heaping teaspoon finely chopped 
garlic 

3 tablespoons A.1. Sauce 

by cup butter 

6 oz. French Vermouth 


Fry the shrimp in oil, then take them out 
and clean the pan. Melt the butter, add 
garlic and shrimp and swish around for 
two or three minutes, then add A.1. Sauce, 
Vermouth, salt and freshly ground pepper 
Put lid on shrimp and steam for about ten 
minutes. Served this way, you break the 
body off and then peel off the shell. The 
best flavor is in the head and you suck the 
juice out. We serve plenty of hot napkins 
because they're messy to eat this way but 
out of this world 


CHICKEN IN A COCONUT 


An excellent curry is served here in a coco- 
nut shell 


| quart curry sauce 

2 cups diced cooked chicken 

» cup finely chopped green peppers 

6 tablespoons diced, fresh, peeled 
tomatoes 

1 slice pineapple 


I 


Sauté peppers in | tablespoon butter; chop 
pineapple and add, with tomato, to curry 
sauce. Fold in chicken and fill large coco- 
nuts with mixture; bake in medium oven 
for half an hour. Coconuts are placed in 
rings of coconut shell to keep them up- 
right. Serve with rice 


The Sauce: 
coconut 
quart milk 
1!» tablespoons butter 

large onion, finely chopped 
clove of garlic, minced 
fresh ginger root, finely chopped 
(may be omitted) 

| tablespoon curry powder 

» teaspoon brown sugar 

2 tablespoons flour 


Scald milk; grate the coconut meat and 
add to scalded milk; let stand one hour; 
then strain through cheesecloth bag and 
squeeze until coconut meat is dry. Melt 
butter, add chopped onions, garlic and 
ginger (if used) and sauté until lightly 
browned ; then add curry powder and sugar 
Mix well, add flour and stir. Gradually add 
the milk squeezed from the coconut meat 
stirring constantly, until thickened. When 
ready to serve, add salt to taste. If added 
too soon the mixture may curdle. This 
makes a sauce for six 'o eight servings 


A major problem with American 
diners-out who have not traveled 
widely abroad is that, having culti- 
vated an inquiring and tolerant atti- 
tude toward strange foreign food, they 
are often baffled by the language in 
which it is advertised. To admit openly 
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The Homestead way of doing things 

comes from generations of practice 
in serving the first families of America 

at this 17,000-acre Resort and Spa, 
high in the cool Virginia Alleghanies. 

Come for the sports, the social life, 
the relaxation—all distinctively 
in the Homestead manner. 


Fay Ingalls, President 
Frank H. Briggs, General Manager 
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HOT SPRINGS, VIRGINIA 


The story of Hot Springs 
“THE VALLEY ROAD” 
by Foy Ingalls 


$4 at your bookstore Our New York office is in The Chatham, PLaza 8-2490 
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The Armstrongs 
see the country... 























into the car to show them this great big country. There’s 





lots to see 





and they've seen lots. Historie places, moun- 
tains, deserts 








new things and wonder- 
ful! Seems like they’re full up to here from looking. 


Not everything is strange, though. Stores all the way 


strange things 























across the country carry the products the Armstrongs 





' 

Like he always promised, Dad has bundled the family 
' 

, 


know and recognize. And how do they recognize them? 
By 


product so that people can tell it from any other. 








brand name—the name the manufacturer gives a 














Actually, the Armstrongs know, buying by brand name 





is the only way to get exactly what they want. 





Brand names mean protection, too. By knowing brand 











names you make the manufacturer responsible for the 








quality of products that bear his brand name. Any manu- 








facturer knows that if you find his products good, you 
will buy them. If not, you won't 








and the manufacturer 





will be forced out of business. 











Brand names mean progress. Each manufacturer works 








to improve his products so his brand name stands for 














even better value and quality. 











See that you get quality, protection and... exactly 











what you want, by buying products by brand names. 








You'll find some of America’s finest brand names in ads 





right on the pages of this magazine. 
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that he doesn’t understand a menu is 
not possible for the average American, 
and to force him to do so is to incur his 
antagonism. The dishes on Vic’s menus 
are translated or paraphrased in flow- 
ery English, and the waiters, for all 
their Oriental atmosphere, are nine 
times out of ten University of Cali- 
fornia students with a command of 
positively Oxford idiom. 


WARNING TO GOURMETS 


One word of caution should be of- 
fered to prospective patrons of the 
stewpots of San Pablo. The average 
American, even though he may have 
been initiated into the mysteries of for- 
eign cuisine, is not a connoisseur ot 
really highly spiced or flavored foods. 
He may express an admiration for 
snails Bourguigone or poulet au cas- 
serole estragon, but it is a knowing res- 
taurateur who abates the garlic and 
uses the estragon with a gentle hand, 
and in the field of curries the chefs at 
Trader Vic’s observe an almost uni- 
versal discretion in such matters. If a 
patron wants authentic curries of an 
order to wilt his shirt or suggest the 
fires of Phlegethon, he should com- 
mand them in so many words. Other- 
wise he will get them toned down to the 
American provincial taste. 

Vic has never done any formal ad- 
vertising, feeling that his best promo- 
tion was through word of mouth, and 
publicity has come easily by virtue of 
the novel and exotic aspects of both 
his food and premises. 

He is not only a restaurateur, but 
actually and legitimately the Trader 
of his corporate name. The large stock 
of South Seas novelties, curios, orna- 
ments and foodstuffs sold at his Oak- 
land restaurant are gathered by agents 
all over the world. He has representa- 
tives working full time for him in Ber- 
muda, in the Fijis, Tahiti and Honolulu, 
both as buyers and ambassadors of 
good will. His Honolulu representa- 
tive, instructed by cable, makes a regu- 
lar business of meeting the luxury and 

yurist steamers and acting as a com- 
bination guide, courier and dragoman 
to traveling friends of his employer. As 
long as they stay in the Islands he 
checks with them daily, sees to it that 
they visit the right places and are, in 
general, treated to the worldly services 
usually reserved for V.1.P.’s. 

The success of Vic's décor in Oakland 
and his knowledge of Island merchan- 
dise have recently brought him assign- 
ments as consulting specialist in the 
decoration of other eating places that 
want beachcomber atmosphere. The 
first of these was The Outrigger, the 
new taproom at the Benjamin Frank- 
lin Hotel in Seattle, where he invoked a 
veritable spasm of Straits Settlements 
bamboos, shark fins, Borneo clam- 
shells, mother-of-pearl salad plates and 
fish-net floats from Pago Pago. With it 
came some of the simpler items from 
the Trader's menu and some of the less 
destructive beverages from his bar 

In the case of the Sabre Room at the 
Winthrop Hotel in Tacoma, Vic de- 
parted from his accustomed islands 


decor and alarmed and gratified the 
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natives with Old English atmosphere, 
hunting horns and other merry acces- 
sories and arranged a menu so British 
in its cortent that John Peel would 
have breakfasted there with complete 
approval. 

As a by-product of his restaurant 
and trading post, the Trader has an im- 
pressive catalogue of comestibles, 
mostly of a tropical nature: Trader 
Vic’s Ginger Beer, Trader Vic's Jav- 
anese Salad Dressing, Trader Vic's 
Chutney, Trader Vic’s Mai Kai (a 
flavoring powder for soups and gra- 
vies), Trader Vic’s Soy Sauce and Trader 
Vic’s Saté Spice, another Oriental con- 
diment designed for creamed sauces 
and sea food. There are also a profu- 
sion of other bottled products: pome- 
granate grenadine, orgeat sirup, rock- 
candy sirup, hot-buttered-rum batter. 
As yet, the list hasn't sufficient variety 
to alarm big-time competitors, but it is 
varied enough to make Vic the undis- 
puted monarch in the realm of South 
Seas fixings. 





Cheery Companion 


@ Clear, cold beer is, to many, 
the most amiable beverage of 
all. In next month’s HOLIDAY 
Nathaniel Benchley tells the 
story of the amber brew and 
what it means to the eating 
habits and the conviviality of 
people all over the civilized 
world. 











As a record of his achievements with 
flavors and ferments, the Trader is the 
author of two definitive volumes on al- 
Trader Vic's Book of 
Food and Drink and Bartender’s Guide. 
His name is a fixed star in the current 
California legend, and it is impossible 
to pick up any West Coast periodical 
of importance without encountering an 


lied sciences: 


interview, a recipe or a sage quotation 
from this most publicized restaurateur. 

As a personal character, Vic is almost 
as much of a San Francisco institution 
as, say, Herb Caen, the Chronicle's 
perennial proprietor of a sort of crew- 
cut column, or Jimmy, the cigar man 
at The Palace. Far from dressy, his cus- 
tomary attire is an old battle jacket or 
leather windbreaker. A stickler for a 
thousand daily details, he writes notes 
to himself in endless profusion, stuffing 
them in the pockets of jacket and trou- 
sers so that they shower in snowstorms 
whenever he reaches for a pocket hand- 
kerchief. 

Most of his day is spent in San Fran- 
cisco, where he likes to lunch in the 
men’s grills of the St. Francis or The 
Palace, but six o'clock finds him on 
duty back at his Oakland stand. Am- 
bassador of rums, a promoter of gusta- 
tory curiosities, and proprietor of an 
inexhaustible repertory of Canuck an- 
ecdotes of a Jacques and Pierre order, 
Trader Vic is probably the foremost 
link between the San Francisco of the 
immediate present and the legend of 
the fragrant, Bohemian past 

THE END 
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NOTE: To serve more cities and townt, Weenses cre 
being granted to responsible loco! interests to oper 
ote as port of the Hertz system. For complete infor 





You'll Enjoy These Many HERTZ Advantages 


¥ RENT FROM HERTZ EASY AS A. B. C. 

A. Go to a Hertz station. B. Show your driver's 
license ond identify yourself. C. Step into the cor 
ond go! 


v IT COSTS SO LITTLE... The overage cost on 
@ weekday of renting a cor from Hertz for a 
full 12 hours, driving 30 miles ond carrying several 
possengers if you wont is only $6.85! And gos, 
oll and insurance ore included! 


V A SPECIFIC RATE EXAMPLE... At the Hertz 
station in Atlantic City, N. J, 1715 Pacific Ave. the 
rate is $30.00 for a complete week plus 7c per 
mile, including gos, ol! ond insurance. Thus, the total 
cost for a 7 day, 200 mile trip is only $44.00, 
regardiess of how mony ride 


v PRIVATE CAR PLEASURE You drive o new 
Chevrolet or other fine car in splendid condition and 
os privote as your own. Rent day or night, for on 
hour, o day, a week, or as long os you wish. 


v RESERVATIONS ... Hertz Driv-Ur-Self serv 
ice, largest in the world, is available in over 450 
cities and resort areas throughout the United States, 
Howaii, Cuba, Great Britain and Canada on 
amazing system thet makes posible the famous 
Hertz Rail- Auto, Plone-Avto Travel Plans. Now you 
con reserve a car through your local Her’: station 
roliroad or airline ticket counters, or trovel agency 

moke those long trips by train or plone and 
have a reserved cor ready at your destination 


v INSURANCE PROTECTION You ore always 
sure that you ore properly insured when you rent o 
car from any Hertz station 


* . * 


FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION Coll your 
loco! Hertz stotion listed under “H", “Hertz Driv-Ur 
Self’, in the telephone book, or write Herts 
Driv-Ur-Self System, inc, Dept. 360, 218 South 
Waboth Avenve, Chicago 4, lilinols 
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motion write Hertz Driv-Ur-Self System, Inc., Dept Look in your telephone directory under “H” for your local Hertz station 
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The Benjamin F. Fairless, super ore boat of the Lakes, steams past Detroit's business section and under the Ambassador Bridge on its journey from 


GREAT LAKES PASSAGE 


Vi YY, / Ni, The mammoth ore boats of America’s inland waters don't 
SIU +S HIE -SICHY ~~ often take passengers. but their food and their quarters 


are better than those of many an ocean-going liner. 


“asy job to get on a Great Lakes ore and way stations—in fact everybody who knows tribes of men whose special skills operate in 
boat. In the first place, they carry no paying about the boats—would give his eye teeth for a obscurity to keep American industry going—ob- 
ind an invitation to occupy one of trip on one. The accommodations are comfort- scurity only in so far as other sections of the 
ruest cabins is about as easy to obtain as a able, the food is excellent, and the officers and country are concerned, of course. 
isit King George VI > trouble is crews are not only friendly—they are a highly Once you have an invitation “to go down the 


erybody in Dulu tr leveland interesting and unusual breed, one of the many lakes,” you are likely to walk around Duluth 
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Two Harbors, Minn., to Conneaut, Ohio. The Fairless steers a set course automatically, also has auxiliary electric (right) and hand (left) steering gears. 


The Lakes are a busy road. Ona clear day you can always spot five or six boats bound to and from the Soo. 
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about it to everyone from the bellboy 

hear the universal answer: “Gee!” 

be a few to whom the grapes are 

sour: “Hope you don’t run into fog.” “They say 
these new welded hulls aren't so good likely to 
crystallize and crack at any minute.” “| remember 
the late November night an ore boat broke up 
in the harbor. only a few hundred feet 


out, but too far for the coast-guard breeches buoy 


Charity Ball going on at the Spalding Hotel and 


ime out in fur coats and watched 
nd that boat to pieces. Eight ships 
forget how many people 
vu find yourself replying Gee! 
ys that the Charity Ball wreck 
or hat November Sa 
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tricky month on the lakes, with every boat crowd- 
ing time to get in as many trips as possible before 
the insurance goes off for the winter. Sometimes 
in years gone by, they sailed for one last trip with- 
out insurance. Feeding iron ore from the mines 
to the furnaces is no job for sissies. 

But anyway, this is July. You have a slightly 
startled moment when the hotel clerk asks where 
to forward mail, and you suddenly realize that 
you haven't the faintest idea where you are 
going—there are about a thousand miles of Great 
Lakes strung out across north-central America, 
and you have heard that not even the captain 
knows his destination when you sail. Enough fog 
now, and you will really feel Outward Bound. 


TWO HARBORS 


On the way to Two Harbors, from which my 
wife and I were to sail, the North Shore glittered 
on our particular morning with that peculiar 
crystalline light that hangs over all this part of 
Minnesota. Two Harbors itself is anything but 
eerie. Its bustling main street is no longer called 
Whisky Row, except by old-timers; but it has 
the vital, male look of a town where men are busy 
at important things. You are reminded that this 
is no country town, though its population is only 
slightly above four thousand, but a great port, 
built by cosmopolitan settlers, Americans, Swedes, 
Norwegians, Danes and Canadians, and still re- 
ceiving incursions of many kinds of men from 
far away. Its various hotels and lodging houses 
are filled each night with foreign voices, and at 
mealtimes with the small talk of iron, coal, lum- 
ber and grain. It is the place where Great Lakes 
sailors go “on the beach” for the brief intervals 
between voyages. 

On the lawn of the Duluth, Missabe & Iron 
Range Railway station stand four vehicles that 
epitomize the history of the town: a sleigh and a 
wagon, the sort of things one had to ride to get 
here from Duluth during the first wild days of the 
iron boom; an imposing new Mallet locomotive, 


Ko 
ninsula 


looming almost as high as the station roof itself, 
and standing staunchly under its shoulder, the 
incredibly tiny Three Spot, a railroad engine of 
fine old vintage. The Three Spot arrived in Two 
Harbors in 1883, the year before the railroad 
was completed. It sailed in majestically on a 
scow pulled by a tug, after weathering a violent 
storm on the way up the lake from Duluth. 

Even with a magic pass, you have to stop at 
two sentry stations before you can approach a 
boat at the ore docks. The ship owners are op- 
posed to having extraneous persons wandering 
about; a stray bit of ore or machinery might 
render them to their ancestors. 

Once we found the dock, we were still a good 
quarter of a mile from the far end of the ship we 
were to board. Carefully guided, we picked our 
way over shadowy ground some sixty feet beneath 
the tracks from which gondolas were pouring their 
thunderous load down chutes over our heads 
into the open hatches of the “Super” ore boat 
Benjamin F. Fairless. 

In our innocence we looked for a gangplank. 
There wasn’t any. Down at the far end was a 
flimsy-looking ladder of rope with wooden rungs, 
stretched almost vertically from the dock to the 
distant rail overhead. 

Our luggage was already going up by rope and 
tackle, but evidently they did not mean to do as 
much for us. Two or three boys loafing around 
the dock watched our approach with ghoulish 
interest, and others hung motionless over the rail 
of the Fairless with the same spark of curiosity 
in their eyes. 

“It’s just like that bar in Corinto,” my wife 
muttered. “The one where the vultures sit in a 
row around the stockade and watch you while 
you drink in the patio, just in case you have one 
too many and fall off your chair. They’re said 
to have eaten fifty-three American tourists.” 

She gave the boys a dirty look and went past 
me. Wondering what the Daring Young Man or 
Tarzan would have thought of me, I leaped up 


Route taken by the author and his wife cboard the Benjamin F. Fairless. This is a fairly typical ore-boat trip. 
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the ladder as lightly as, and much in the manner 
of, an arthritic gorilla. My wife was already half- 
way down the deck. She had had training on a 
banana boat, New York to California, one time 
while I was slaving in Hollywood. 

Once aboard the lugger we were on solid 
ground. Solid indeed! Two tons to the cubic yard, 
and plenty of cubic yards. They were just com- 
pleting the loading of 17,000 tons of iron ore 
from the Mesabi into our 5500 tons of steel hull. 
A curious vehicle in which to cross the greatest 
body of fresh water in the world, Lake Superior. 

There are two little sets of buildings on these 
boats, one at each end. Aft are the engineers’ 
quarters above their engine room, and the galley 
and dining room. We were steered forward past 
500 feet of gaping hatches still awaiting nourish- 
ment from the chutes, to the three-deck structure 
which contains the deck-crew’s quarters on the 
lowest level, and the pilothouse on the top deck. 
In the middle stratum are the captain’s and 
guests’ suites and a semilunar lounge to conform 
with the lines of the bow. 


LAKE LINER 


Capt. George T. Comins, a quiet and most 
hospitable captain, smiled at us from the narrow 
deck that runs across the back of the cabins. 

“You can have either suite, or both—and you'll 
have the whole use of the lounge and the radio— 
don’t mind me; I come in sometimes to look at a 
magazine or have a soft seat under me for a little 
while.” 

I said, ““You don’t know what you're saying, 
Captain. We’re writers—we are the plague and 
the pestilence as far as you are concerned. We'll 
be under foot. We will ask fool questions—we 
will, in short, be a nuisance.” 

He smiled gently. “You might want to see the 
last of the loading—we'll be leaving in about half 
an hour. Ask anybody anything you please. 
You'll probably want to see the pilothouse when 
we start out of the harbor—come up any time.” 

Our cabin was about the size of a good hotel 
room, pleasantly furnished and very comfortable; 
the bath was much larger than a cabin on a small 
ocean boat. 

“How nice,” Virginia said. 

Remembering our gross tonnage and its spe- 
cific gravity I resented her pleased complacency. 

“Quote, ‘The boats sunk in Great Lakes 
traffic, if floated, would make a solid bridge from 
Duluth to Buffalo.”” 

“I don’t believe it. Why would they bother to 
have air conditioning? I'm going down and 
watch the loading.” 

The loading was impressive as being one of the 
largest and noisiest processes in the world. There 
are 202 chutes on the quarter-mile dock, and our 
ship was lined up along eighteen of them, to 
match our eighteen hatches. Only two chutes 
operated on us at a time, one pair and then 
another—a careful scheme of loading planned to 
avoid dunking the cook at one end of the boat, 
or the captain at the other. The twenty-five-foot 
troughs came down with a bang on our hatches 
and then a tide of purplish red rocks, gravel and 
sand poured down steeply into the hold. After- 
ward, the big chutes were pounded maniacally 
for a minute to release clumps of wet ore cling- 


ing to them. (Continued on Page 104) 








The Fairless gets her daily bath. The traveling crane in the background (bearing 


There's only one mess aboard an ore boat. Captain and crew alike get am- 
boat's name) is used to remove steel hatch covers for loading and unloading. 


ple rations from soup to nuts, through steak and chops and chicken and pie. 


The Lakes are a career. No one quits a Lake boat till he is 65, 


when he retires with his pension to a bungalow in Florida 


At journey's end, Fairless unloads at Conneaut. These Hulett unloading machines can 


Taking on ore for o new trip, the Fairless is a proud but empty monster. 
empty the giant ship in a little under four hours, leave her riding high in water. 


From the docks of the D M & | R Railway raw ore pours into her hatches. 
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In the swim at Southampton are Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Phipps (right and left) and A. J. Drexel Biddle, Jr., former 


£ 


ambassador to Poland, and his wife (center). Behind them is one of the resort's “must” clubs, the Beach Club. 


The Southampton look by daytime is informal but expensive, designed to The Beach Club is on Long Island's South Shore—one of finest stretches of beach in 
show off the handsome effects of a carefully acquired summer-long tan. the world. It is a popular meeting place for lunch and swim on summer week ends. 
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Southampton will dress up for dinner at the drop of an engraved invitation. 
Mrs. John W. Kiser (left rear) entertains often and well! at her 33-room house. 


Younger set meets at the “Duke Box,” a former stable occupied by six popular 
bachelors. Artist and co-occupant Alajélov is responsible for the whimsical decor. 


SOUTHAMPTON SUMMER 


The famous Long Island resort has all the assets of sea and sun. 
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SOUTHAMPTON, ninety miles out from New 
York City on Long Island’s South Shore, is 
probably one of the best-known summer resorts 
in the world. For some five decades it has been 
the site of the summer homes and the summer 
frolics of some of America’s richest families—a 
fact which regularly puts the Southampton date 
line on a hundred society pages. And yet no one 
can know summer Southampton as more than a 
date line or a railroad stop unless he ts: 1. Rich, 
2. Known and 3. Patient. You must be rich, be- 
cause a Southampton summer costs money, lots 
of money. 

You must be known, because if your name 
is an obscure one, you can live in Southamp- 
ton for years without being accepted there, even 
if your bank account can take it. Finally, you 
must be patient enough to wait, perhaps for a 
year or two, until your name and your reputation 
(and money) become recognized and you are ad- 
mitted to the three all-important clubs. When 
that happens, you have arrived and you can say 
at last that you know Southampton. 

It is a good place to know. Southampton liter- 
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ally has everything. Its Beach Club is on one of 
the finest white-sand stretches in the world. The 
Meadow Club (tennis) and Shinnecock Hills 
Club (golf) are among the finest anywhere. The 
town itself has the proper elegance of a place 
which caters to wealth and good taste, as well as 


larly for members of the right clubs 


a considerable charm reminiscent of a New Eng- 
land village. Finally, of course, Southampton has 
the ultimate asset which makes any summer re- 
sort pleasant for its members: the guaranteed 
presence of other summer folk with the same 
tastes, background and money as your own. 


Charles Merrill meets with gardener to discuss his huge and lovely gorden, copied from an estate on Capri. 
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Dune climbing was a popular Southampton sport early in the century. Social 


cl mbing was also attempted, but the footing and the falls were even harder 


The Mellons of Pittsburgh have visited Southampton since the resort first be- 
came fashionable. Edward P. Mellon costumed as Louis XV for a 1926 play. 





Striking figure of socialite grande dame Mrs. Walter Cutting in her victoria was a 


common sight 40 years ago. Many families have come to Southampton for decades. 


Art collector James L. Breese owned one of the first huge mansions, enlarged by 
the great Stanford White. Breese collected fast European race cars as a hobby. 














Southampton’s gilt-edged 
way of life 
was badly jarred 


by a Crash and a Blow 


SOUTHAMPTON, like most resorts designed 
for the pleasures of the wealthy, has changed con- 
siderably from what it was in the early years of 
the century and even from what it was in the 
lavish 20’s. No one in Southampton today would 
build a house with eleven maids’ rooms, as 
Henry R. Ray once did; no one can afford to 
keep fifteen French mechanics to look after his 
imported automobiles, as James L. Breese once 
did. Many of the huge Southampton mansions 
have been torn down, and most remaining guest 
cottages and caretakers’ houses are rented every 
summer. 

Not that Southampton today is exactly church- 
mouse poor. Many “cottages” run to twenty and 
twenty-five rooms, complete with six baths and 
four inside servants and a couple of caretakers. 
Southampton, nevertheless, likes to remember 
its origins, which were, as one long-time resident 
put it: “A simple revolt from Newport and the 
new rich. Men of means left Newport to get away 
from the fancy social life. We have never had a 
social leader in Southampton—that’s what we 
ran away from. Southampton is the last strong- 
hold of true Society.” Perhaps another way to 
establish this distinction is to point out that 
Southampton has always belonged to money 
people rather than simply “name” people. To- 
day’s Southamptonites, whose families often pre- 
ceded them in the resort, include Henry F. du 
Pont, Henry Ford, II, Ernest T. Weir, of Na- 
tional Steel, Goodhue Livingston, Chester Dale 
and Charles Merrill. Most Southampton folk are 
undoubtedly rich, but scarcely idle rich: one of 
the reasons for Southampton’s popularity is its 
week-end commuting proximity to Wall Street. 


GOOD FROM AN ILL WIND 


There is one more change in Southampton to- 
day, a considerable one. Time was, before 1929, 
when Southampton’s summer folk treated the 
town’s year-round residents in a manner dis- 
tinctly feudal. Town folk and summer folk 
spoke only over the grocery counter or in the 
pantry. In the winter, the local servants were set 
adrift and the lavish summer-store trade dwindled 
off to nothing. This was changed not only by the 
Crash but by the Blow—the great hurricane of 
1938, when summer people and town people 
found themselves for the first time working 
shoulder to shoulder to save their community 
from waves which democratically ravaged man- 
sions, tennis clubs, stores and farms alike. Today 
town people and town-car people get along bet- 
ter, notably in the joint operation of their Village 
Improvement Society. There is an unspoken mu- 
tual agreement to overlook the attitude of some 
of the town’s older year-rounders, many of whose 
ancestors helped found Southampton in 1640, 
who always have thought and always will think of 
all the summer visitors as “Damned Yorkers.” 


Grand occasions were more frequent in the old days, when Mr. and Mrs. Henry E. Coe rode high on their tallyho. 


Main Street, whose appearance is rigidly protected, has changed very little since this photograph was token 
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Potato-farmer Daniel Halsey, 82, can remember when Southampton was 
only a fishing village. Halsey’s antestors helped found the community. 
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Mrs. Robert H. R. Loughborough, Mrs. Lawrence R. Condon and Mrs. Gren- 
ville K. Walker look in on the Fresh Air Home for crippled city children 


SUMMER Southampton is crowded from late 


May to mid-September, but the resort really comes 


46 on Friday evenings, when the New 


iin pulls in with its load of week-end 


nd Heads of Families. The cocktail party 
mark 


nean parties, Cozens of them, 


week-end trade 
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rom a small dinner for a few 


of the giant once 


i-yeal how 


outs thrown by some of Southampton’s truly de- 


voted hostesses Between everyone (or 


Meadow Club 


or the Shinnecock Hills Club for tennis or 


parties, 


almost everyone) will meet at the 
golt 
and then move on to the Beach Club for a swim 
ind lunch 


is Tennis Week 


ment 


The season's high point, of course 
the annual invitational tourna- 
culminates in the Saturday-after- 


Meadow Club 


which 


noon tennis finals on the 
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Townsfolk and summer folk, now amicable, meet to discuss plans for Parrish Art 
Museum, which they operate co-operatively. Man at right is Mayor Alex Cameron. 
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Main Street boasts many elite Fifth-Avenue-store names in summer. Saks’ outlet 


(above) takes in many a Southampton dollar between May and late September. 


courts and the Saturday-evening social: finals 
at the huge Tennis Ball. 

Southampton no longer closes down com- 
pletely on Labor Day. In recent years more and 
more families have started coming down to 
the 


possibly an indication that appreciation of 


Southampton on week ends throughout 


year 
sun and salt air is not entirely dependent on one’s 
membership in the 


prorer Southampton clubs. 




















Shinnecock Hills, Southampton’s elite golf course, is presided over by Col. E. A. Eyre. Everybody but everybody turns out for the Annual Invitation Tournament 
Permanent membership is restricted to 100, plus another 100 summer guests. at the Meadow Club, which has attracted top tennis amateurs for 60 years. 


A tennis week and a nonstop party marathon are the high points 
of Southampton’s summer in the sun 
Billy Talbert accepts trophy from Meadow Club president Oliver Rodgers after win- Height of social season is the Tennis Ball at the Meadow Club at the end of 
_ hing the five-set 1949 final from Gonzales in finest match of the tournament's history. Tennis Week. More than 500 of Southampton's summer set attend the party. 
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INDIANA 


(Continued from Page 34) 


“It’s these Kentuckians,” he con- 
tinued, “come up to work in our war 
plants, that are causing all the trouble.” 

“But, father,” I said, “there’s always 
been crime in Evansville.” 

“I know that, son. I’ve lived in 
Southern Indiana all my life, and I 
know Evansville has always had two or 
three murders a year. But until these 
Kentuckians came swarming in here 
across the river, nobody was ever mur- 
dered in this town by somebody he 
didn’t know.” 

Even before the war, Southern In- 
diana had its industries. Evansville 
has been the nation’s biggest producer 
of refrigerators for some time, and it 
once claimed the largest furniture fac- 
tory in the world. When I was a boy 
there, the chorus of factory whistles on 
cold winter mornings was my favorite 
music, as I lay abed sniffing the fra- 
grance of frying crullers coming up 
from my mother’s kitchen and listening 
for her final and peremptory call to me 
to get up and dress for school. 

In recent years, New Albany and 
Jeffersonville, too, have grown into 
thriving industrial centers. They now 
boast a shipyard, a U.S. Army quarter- 
master depot, and a Government am- 
munition plant so extensive that when 
a friend drove me past it at ninety-two 
miles an hour recently, it took us sev- 
eral minutes to go by. At Lawrence- 
burg, upriver, the whisky industry has 
practically rebuilt the town since the 
1937 flood. Near Bedford and Bloom- 
ington, Indiana limestone is quarried, 
and Terre Haute is prosperous because 
of beer and bituminous coal. 

But the commerce and industry of 
Southern Indiana, taken all together, 
don’t begin to compare with the con- 
centration of invested capital in the 
Gary-Hammond region in the north. 

To reach Southern Indiana by rail 
from the east or west, one uses prin- 
cipally the Baltimore & Ohio and the 
Louisville & Nashville roads, although 
the New York Central and the Penn- 
sylvania have main lines as far south 
as Terre Haute. From the windows of 
these trains, the of Indiana is 
different from what one sees in the 
north. It is a land of thick forest growth 
in a tangle of rank, subtropical vines, 


view 


of hills and hollows and, in winter, 
flooded bottom lands. To anyone who 
knows the state, there can be no con- 
fusion here as to whether the train is in 


Indiana, Ohio or Illinois. 
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But these big transcontinental trains 
cut across only a corner of Indiana. To 
have a full view of Hoosierland, north 
as well as south, one must travel on the 
Monon. 

The Monon, which gets its name 
from an Indian word meaning “swift- 
running,” is a Hoosier institution. 
Hoosiers used to say that you took the 
Monon only if you “wanted to go the 
worst way,” but in recent years it has 
been streamlined and improved. The 
Monon now ventures into both Chicago 
and Louisville, but it is still Indiana’s 
own railroad; in fact, no one is really 
at home in Indiana until he is able to 
listen without a smile to the brakeman’s 
chant on a Monon local: 

“Crawfordsville and Wabash Col- 
lege! Don’t forget your valise and 
parcels !”” 

In Southern Indiana the farms are 
smaller and less productive than those 
in the north, but the farmhouses— 
some of them, at least—are more in- 
teresting in their architecture. | am 
remembering now the tall, two-story 
brick houses, set on knolls in groves of 
oak or hickory trees, their two front 
doors offering a double welcome and 
their front porches as ornate with jig- 
saw work as the deck of an old-time 
steamboat. 

Behind them are the barn lots flanked 
by big red barns and a half-dozen 
leaning sheds, and beyond are man- 
made muddy ponds, where the stock 
are watered. The hills fling the fields 
about like colored banners and are 
dotted with clumps of trees and an 
occasional single persimmon under 
whose branches, in the fall, it is sweet 
to browse. True, the land in some places 
is almost completely impoverished by 
soil erosion; but what these rural South- 
ern Hoosiers lack in profits they make 
up for in scenery. 

As one of them in Pike County told 
me: “Most of the time I ain't very 
financial, mister, but I got something 
to look at when I'm tired.” 

Only he said “tard.” 


FABULOUS SPRING 


Although the southern portion of 
the state has few summer resorts be- 
cause of its excessive heat, there is one 
playground that is nationally famous. 
It is the French Lick Springs Hotel, 
once owned by Thomas Taggart and 
for years the “Tammany Hall of the 
Middle West,” hidden away in the 
woods of the Orange County hills. It 
has seven stories, contains a thousand 
rooms and twenty-five acres of floor 
space, and looks like something im- 
ported from Atlantic City. Its vast din- 
ing room will seat several thousand 
convening Democrats or insurance men 
at one time. Surrounding the massive 
yellow-brick building are 4000 acres of 
well-trimmed lawn and gardens. And 
in the front yard are the tracks of the 
ubiquitous Monon 

Though Brown County is also in 
Southern Indiana, it belongs to the 
whole state—to the whole nation, ia 
fact. Brown County characterizes In- 
diana, although it is a caricature too 
Certainly it preserves the aspect and 








atmosphere of Western pioneer life in 
America better than any other place | 
know. I doubt whether many Amer- 
icans can escape a stirring in their hearts 
as they travel through the county's 
settlements of Bean Blossom, Bear 
Wallow, Needmore and Gnaw Bone. 

The countryside here is at its best in 
the fall, when the foliage is aflame with 
color and the melancholy haze of In- 
diana autumn blankets the hills. Per- 
simmons lie rotting on the ground 
then, and walnuts are scattered through 
the woods for squirrels to gather and 
small boys to stain their hands with. 
Wagons loaded with golden pumpkins 
creak along the steep roads, and in the 
fields khaki-colored fodder stands in 
regimented shocks. 

Sounds come softly but with a sharp 
clarity across the hills at this time of 
year, like words whispered in the night, 
and the air is perfumed with hickory 
smoke threading skyward from the 
chimneys of log cabins tucked in a 
hundred hollows. 

Probably no one has given more fame 
and reality to Brown County than Kin 
Hubbard, creator of the legendary Abe 
Martin. Hubbard kept his Abe Martin 
feature alive in the Indianapolis News 
for more than twenty-five years, sup- 
plementing it with drawings of the 
characters involved and their Brown 
County background; and by so doing 
he populated Brown County. No one 
who has followed the doings of these 
rustic folks—or who follows them to- 
day in reprint, twenty years after Kin’s 
death—can forget Lafe Bud, “travel- 
ing representative Red Seal Beer Mak- 
ings,” Tell Binkley, salesman of 
Florida country-club sites and stick-up 
insurance; Lemmie Peters, “whose 
graduation essay We've Left the Bay 
and the Ocean Lies Before Us electrified 
the community in 1913"; Uncle Ez 
Pash, “lifelong Democrat”; Miss Fawn 
Lippincutt, “elocutionist,” or Honor- 
able Ex-Editor Cale Fluhart. 


THE LIARS’ BENCH 


Jack Rogers, who owns the inn at 
Nashville in Brown County, told me 
that one day a tourist asked him to 
direct her to the local five-and-ten 

“We don’t have a five-and-ten here, 
ma’am,” Mr. Rogers explained to her 

“But you must have!” she protested. 
“That's where Mrs. Lafe Bud works 
at the optometrist counter.” 

Mr. Rogers has done as much to 
preserve the spirit of Brown County as 
Kin Hubbard did to create it. He 
has decorated the walls of his country 
store with Frank Hohenberger’s pho- 
tographs of Brown County natives, 
among them Allie Ferguson, the orig- 
inal innkeeper. 

“Whenever there was a wedding in 
the county,”” Mr. Rogers told me, “Allie 
always made a mark on her calendar.” 

Adjoining the country store is a gift 
shop, run by Portia Sperry, author of 
the popular juvenile Abigail. Across the 
street is the courthouse, a brick build- 
ing with an outside iron stairway; and 
behind the courthouse is the log jail, 
built in 1837. As long as I can remem- 
ber, it has been in the custody of an 


overalled ancient who begins his spiel 
as soon as a sight-seer appears within 
fifty yards. 

Nashville would not be Nashville 
without the group of loafers who sit on 
the “Liars’ Bench” on the courthouse 
lawn, ready at all times to assume stud- 
ied poses for passing photographers. 
They add to the scenery and the local 
color and they inevitably remind me of 
Abe Martin's remark: 

“Some fellers have a way of loafin’ 
that makes ‘em look indispensable.” 


HOOSIER HEROES 


About one sixth of Brown County is 
owned by the state, preserved in one of 
the most popular of Indiana's fourteen 
remarkable state parks. The rest is 
largely inhabited by painters and writers, 
who live in log cabins, both original 
and restored. Fred Bates Johnson has 
one of the biggest of these cabins, on a 
rise north of Nashville. In its dining 
room hangs the only extant copy of the 
Nashville Democrat that announced 
the victory of Grover Cleveland and 
Indiana’s own Thomas A. Hendricks 
in 1884. 

*“Giory to Gop!" reads the 
headline, in letters half a page high. 
“DEMOCRACY TRIUMPHANT!” 

And the Columbia Club in India- 
napolis only fifty miles away! 

But that is Indiana. While it is not a 
house divided against itself, politically 
it is a house divided within itself. In 
politics, Hoosiers are not notably origi- 
nal or idealistic in their thinking, but 
they are practical, stubborn and always 
eloquent. !ndiana’s history is mainly a 
story of individuals and the loyalty 
they have inspired; it is not a story of 
social movements or struggles for 
causes. When a Hoosier tells you he is a 
Democrat or a Republican, it usually 
means that his father was one before 
him. Or it may mean that he has a 
friend in the party whom he would like 
to see in public office—or that he han- 
kers for office himself 

Take the town of Vincennes, on the 
Wabash halfway between Terre Haute 
and Evansville. A great deal of Indi- 
ana’s history is commemorated there, 
and this history gives you the Hoosier 
spirit in a microcosm. It is a story of 
people very much like the people who 
still inhabit the state—heroes, practical 
politicians, opportunists, people easily 
swayed by histrionf&s or sentiment, but 
individualists all. 

The first inhabitants of Vincennes 
were French traders and, later, colo- 
nists. They came as early as 1700, possi- 
bly earlier. In 1763, they shifted their 
allegiance from France to England with- 
out a qualm. And when Father Pierre 
Gibault, Francis Vigo, and the Pianke- 
shaw chief, Grand Door of the Wabash, 
helped George Rogers Clark take Vin- 
cennes from the British, the citizens and 
the soldiers who did that heroic job 
understood little of the principles in- 
volved in the Revolution 
They were merely rallying round men 
in whose good judgment and courage 
they had confidence 

William Henry Harrison was the next 
hero of Vincennes. He came more than 
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“a To California bound trav 
clers, the GOLDEN STATE'S 
early morning arrival at Los An- 
gcles is big news. Virtually ic means an 
extra day in this fascinating city. A truly great 
American train, the GOLDEN STATE 
every comfort and convenience of fine travel. Latest 
type, lightweight equipment... modern Pullmans 
reserved Chair Car seats ... smooth riding. Extra fine, 
extra fare. 


rovides 





A mid-day departure from Chicago means more 
convenient connection for patrons from the East. 


Through Sleeper, New York to Los Angeles...also 
through Sleeper and Chair Car from Minneapolis 
and St. Pauvli—leaving Minneapolis 12:01 pm, 
St. Paul 12:25 pm. . . also through Sleeper from 
St. Lovis—leaving 4:00 pm. 


Equally fine service returning; 
leave Los Angeles 1:30 pm, arrive 
Chicago 11:45 am. 


Rock 


Consuls your local ticket agent, or address 
A. D. Martin, General Passenger Traffic 
Manager, Rock Iiland Line, 723 La Salle 
St. Station, Chicago 5, lil 


ROCK ISLAND LINES 
ARRIVE LOS ANCELES 7:35 A.M. 
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THE GIMLET COCKTAIL 


4 parts Gin 
1 part Rose's Lime Juice 
1 barspoon sugar ¢ Cracked ice 
Chill well and serve in 
large cocktail glass 
(With Rose's Sweetened Lime Juice, omit sugar) 


Be sure to use genuine Rose's Lime 
Juice. It’s the natural whole juice of 
tree-ripened West Indies limes. Avail- 
able at quality food shops. Served in 
better bars 

Helps make a morning train, too! 
It's really quite remarkable what Rose's 
Lime Juice will do for the cur a 
“morning after.” If you've ever expert- 
enced the feeling (or “have a friend” 
who has), you'll find our little booklet, 
“The Pathology of the Hangover,” 
highly interesting md perhaps even 
helpful. Write for acopy today.” It’s free! 


ROSE'S LIME JUICE | 


Both Unsweetened (Dry) and Sweetened (Cordial) 


Bottled in England by L. Rose & Co., Ltd. 
Agents: *McLeer & MeLeer, Inc., Dept. L-28 
60 Hudson St., N.Y East and Midwest) 
Mailliard & Schmiedell, San Francisco (West) 





YOUR CAR'S 
GAS GAUGE 
Is NO GOOD TO 
YOU UNLESS... 


axe unless you care whether of not you are 
running out of fuel. Neither ie a HULI 
AUTOMOBILE COMPASS of value to you 


unless you want to tell, quickly and con 


veniently, whether or not you are driving in Begconli—fe 
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a century later than the French, as 
the first governor after Indiana had be- 
come a territory—an event, inciden- 
tally, which the Hoosiers celebrated 
elaborately on July 4th of this year, 
with Vincennes as the center of a state- 
wide program of sesquicentennial cere- 
monies. In a somewhat dubious battle 
at Tippecanoe, Harrison defeated the 
great Tecumseh’s Shawnees while Te- 
cumseh himself was absent in the South; 
but neither Harrison’s men nor Tecum- 
seh’s fully realized that the destruction 
of local Indian unity at Tippecanoe 
meant the failure of the Indian cause in 
the whole Northwest. 


ECHOES FROM THE PAST 


The French were in Northern Indi- 
ana before they established the post of 
Vingennes. In fact, the first white man 
to set foot on Indiana soil was probably 
Robert Cavelier, Sieur de La Salle, who 
camped in 1679 near the present site of 
South Bend. But La Salle did not stay. 
Like so many Hoosiers today, he had 
the itching foot. 

The only northern town that actually 
rivals Vincennes in antiquity is Fort 
Wayne. Here, where the St. Joseph and 
St. Mary’s Rivers unite to form the 
Maumee, the Miami Indians maintained 
their headquarters in the distant past 
Fort Wayne’s history has been, first, 
one of white and Indian skirmishes 
and, later, one of steady growth as a 
major Indiana community. Today, like 
Vincennes, it preserves its past in mark- 
ers and monuments rather than relics 
Fort Wayne has always seemed to me 
one of the most modern and progres- 
sive and perhaps the most livable cities 
in the state 

After Clark’s victory in the Revolu- 
tion, the age of the flatboat came to In- 
diana; and after Harrison’s triumph 
over Tecumseh came the steamboat. 
Most reminiscent of the steamboat’s 
golden age today is the town of Madison 
on the Ohio. Many Hoosiers will agree 
with me, I think, that it is also Indiana’s 
prettiest town 

I drove over to Madison one rainy 
Sunday recently to revisit some of the 
sites | had seen for the first time eleven 
years before, when I was collecting ma- 
terial for my Rivers of America book, 
The Wabash. | went through the James 
F. D. Lanier mansion, which commands 
a dramatic view of the Ohio through 
the pillars of its broad portico, and I 
saw again the Schofield Mansion and 
the Shrewsbury House. But I was grieved 
to discover that the Madison Hotel, de- 
signed by Francis Costigan, had disap- 
peared and a chain store was about to 
take its place; Madison has no ade- 
quate zoning laws and its architectural 
riches are in constant jeopardy 

Corydon, some fifteen miles north of 
the Ohio in Harrison County, is another 
of my favorite Indiana towns. Indiana’s 
first capitol still stands there. Originally 
the county courthouse, it became the 
seat of the state’s government in 1816 
and remained so until 1825, when newly 
platted Indianapolis on the National 
Road took over the honor. Corydon 
today prefers to remember the battle 
that was fought at its outskirts in 1863— 
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the only Civil War battle on Indiana 
soil—when John Hunt Morgan, with 
his 2500 Confederate raiders, crossed 
the Ohio River at Mauckport and swept 
northward. At Corydon, he was met by 
four hundred home guards, who stood 
him off for an hour. 

In sleepy, quiet Corydon today, peo- 
ple still mention the name of John 
Morgan somewhat breathlessly. A lad 
in a dry-goods store recited to me the 
story of the battle by rote, as he had 
learned it from his father or his grand- 
father. An old-timer on the courthouse 
lawn paused in his whittling long enough 
to give me a mischievous wink and say: 
“Know what my pap used to say when 
I asked him what he did at the Battle of 
Corydon? Said, ‘Why, boy, I ran like a 
bat out of hell—jist like ever’body 
else!’”” 

It is typical of the Hoosiers that, dur- 
ing the Civil War, although Indiana is 
geographically a Northern state, they 
were sharply divided in their sympa- 
thies; and especially in Southern Indi- 
ana there was strong support for the 
Confederacy in spite of the fact that 
Abe Lincoln had spent fourteen years 
of his youth in the state. Knowing the 
stubborn perversity of the Hoosier 
spirit, | am almost tempted to say it 
was true because of that fact. After all, 
Lincoln did leave Indiana and move 
over into Illinois. 

In Indiana, Lincoln became a giant in 
body, under the harsh discipline of pio- 
neer life; he became an independent and 
idealistic thinker, under the influence of 
his neighbors, who loaned him books, 
and of his wonderful stepmother, Sarah 
Bush Lincoln, who saw him through 
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his growing pains. Every time I visit the 
Nancy Hanks | incoln Memorial Park 
in Spencer County, | am deeply moved 
by thoughts of those formative years of 
Abe's in my native state. But I am al- 
ways somewhat disappointed in the 
park itself. It is beautiful. It is peaceful. 
It is noble. But it should be equally 
dedicated to the memory of Sarah Bush 
Lincoln, and it should have a monu- 
ment of some kind honoring those two 
Hoosier qualities —ambition and neigh- 
borly helpfulness—that made Lincoln 
and so many other native and adopted 
Indianans great 

Indiana people, with their Southern 
heritage, have a strong sense of family 
loyalty as well as devotion to friends, 
and this may explain both the division 
within themselves and the united front 
they present ‘o the outside world. My 
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paternal grandfather, who a century 
ago drove a stagecoach between Prince- 
ton and New Harmony, stopped once 
in the wilderness to dissuade a man 
from beating his wife. He did not suc- 
ceed. Instead, he emerged from the 
man’s cabin in a hurry and with two 
black eyes—one given to him by the 
husband and the other administered by 
the wife. Whenever I think about Indi- 
ana history, | remember my grand- 
father’s two black eyes. 

In regard to family, I think I was for 
a time the luckiest kid in the whole 
state. All my uncles and aunts on my 
father’s side lived in the historic little 
town of New Harmony on the Wabash, 
and they owned, among them, the only 
hotel in the village, its only picture show 
and its best soda fountain. When I went 
to New Harmony for the summer to 
visit my relatives, I was in a small boy’s 
seventh heaven. 


AS THE TWIG IS BENT — 


My aunts conscientiously took me to 
see the historic Rappite community 
houses, dating from 1815, and “Gabri- 
el’s footprints,” which Father George 
Rapp said were left on the stone by an 
angel who came down out of the sky to 
advise him. They exposed me to lectures 
at the Workingmen’s Institute and to 
the books in the town’s remarkable li- 
brary. But I must confess that what 
really meant most to me were old Lizzie’s 
good cooking at the Tavern, the delica- 
cies Cousin Clyde concocted at his soda 
fountain, and The Perils of Pauline at 
Uncle Gene’s movie palace, where I 
was sometimes allowed to sit in the pro- 
jection booth. 

George Rapp’s and Robert Owen's 
communistic experiments failed at New 
Harmony a hundred and twenty-odd 
years ago, and in the years since, that lit- 
tle town has had a curious history. For 
almost a century it dozed in quiet isola- 
tion. The townsfolk, though proud o* 
their history and hospitable to stran 
gers, looked upon the outside worlc 
with a kind of aristocratic haughtiness 
and no small degree of suspicion. 

I remember the annual county fair at 
the edge of town, the watermelon feasts 
on Mr. Mumford’s spacious lawn, the 
swimming at the Old Dam, cotillions in 
the Opera House in winter and dances 
in Arthur Fretageot’s store in’ summer, 
and the rattle of Fount Hawkins’s 
horse-drawn hack down Church Street, 
once a day, bringing a drummer or two 
to The Tavern from the spur-line rail- 
road. But until the 1920°s, New Har- 
mony was content to live in proud mem- 
ories of its past. 

Then oil was discovered in the Wa- 
bash river bottoms. 

Since that time, people in New Har- 
mony have become rich who never 
dreamed of being rich, and others have 
taken a new lease on hope. Since that 
time, too, New Harmony has attempted 
to restore and preserve the relics of its 
past. The first of these attempts was by 
a state historical commission, which 
New Harmony soon discovered it did 
not cotton to. What the town likes 
much better are the individualistic proj- 
ects of one of its native sons. 





Kenneth Owen, a descendant of Rob- 
ert Owen, came home from the outside 
world recently a wealthy man and is 
buying up historic property right and 
left. Everybody in town knows his pri- 
vate affairs and his most secret inten- 
tions as well as Kenneth himself. 

“His wife has got herself a French 
maid and like of that,” an old crony of 
my boyhood told me, “but durn if she 
hasn't put some life in this old place. 
And Kenneth, he’s doin’ right by his 
mother. He’s fixed her up in the old 
Rapp-Maclure mansion.” 

Indiana is always proud of its native 
sons, especially if they never forget, in 
their successes, to do right by their par- 
ents. Even the bandit Dillinger was for- 
given a lot on the banks of the Wabash, 
because it was said that he was always 
kind to his folks. 

Politics has always been in the Hoo- 
sier blood. There is a legend in the 
state that every baby born within its 
borders announces to the doctor with 
its first gasp of Indiana air: “While not 
seeking public office for myself, I will, 
if elected, serve my country and my 
party to the best of my ability.” I have 
asked several Hoosier obstetricians if 
this is true, and I have never got a 
straight answer, perhaps because the 
obstetricians themselves had their eyes 
on public office. 

Indiana claims two residents of the 
White House in the two Harrisons, al- 
though neither was a native of the state 
And it has been called “the mother of 
Vice Presidents” because of the election 
of Schuyler Colfax, Thomas A. Hen- 
dricks, Charles W. Fairbanks and 
Thomas R. Marshall. In Eugene V. 
Debs of Terre Haute, it has produced 
one great political visionary and rebel; 
in Daniel Voorhees of the same city and 
Albert J. Beveridge of Indianapolis, 
two great orators; in Thomas Taggart 
of French Lick, a master of political or- 
ganization and backstage planning 


HOLIDAY FROM CONSCIENCE 

In the 1920's, 
while Abe 
“actions speak louder’n lodge jewelry” 
and, under the guise of “100 per cent 
resuscitated the Ku Klux 
The Klan flourished cancerously 


Indiana forgot for a 
Martin’s observation that 


Americanism” 
Klan 
in the state as it did nowhere else 

The tragedy of the Klan’s existence 
in Indiana was that it not only attracted 
the bigots and hoodlums into its fold; 
it bamboozled some of the most re- 
spectable and otherwise honest men in 
the state into accepting its debasing 
standards of hate and prejudice. Its 
brief existence represented, among In- 
diana’s political figures, an almost uni- 
which 
only a few of the bravest refused to cele- 
brate 


versal holiday from conscience, 


Among those few was my father, 
and for that I shall always honor his 
memory 

“The three K’s, You tell 
your dad to put himself in line with the 
three K's.” 

It was the father of my best friend 
speaking, when I was about fifteen. He 


my boy 


always had been until then—a 


was or 


man of good will, a generous man, a 


kind man, even an intelligent man. He 


spoke out of friendship—or so he 
thought—for my father was up for re- 
election to Congress in those days and 
my friend’s father knew he had no 
chance unless he got in line. The Klan 
unseated my father, just as it defeated 
almost every opponent it had in Indi- 


“ana at that time. But it did not unseat 


his conscience nor, ultimately, the con- 
science of the state itself; for eventually 
the Klan was defeated and disgraced in 
the public eye. 

It is good to be able to point out here 
that D. C. Stephenson, the organizer 
and leader of Indiana's Ku Klux Klan, 
was not a native of the state. But it is 
not good to have to admit, for the sake 
of an accurate record, that politically 
Stephenson held the state in the palm 
of his hand for several years before he 
was finally sent to prison in Michigan 
City. “I am the law,” he is said to have 
boasted from the Statehouse in Indi- 
anapolis. And that was the truth—for 
a while. 


THE HIGHER LEARNING 


When one recalls the reign of D. C. 
Stephenson, let him remember that since 
his day Wendell L. Willkie appeared 
on Indiana's political stage and the 
nation’s. Willkie failed to become Pres- 
ident, but his name on the scroll of great 
Hoosier men in public life has done 
much to erase the infamy of the 1920's 

Besides politicking, Hoosiers have 
two other traditions that distinguish 
them—providing their children with 
good educations and writing books. The 
one, I think, is responsible for the other 

Herman B (no period) Wells, presi- 
dent of Indiana University, told me 
that no graduate of an accredited high 
school in Indiana today is more than 
twenty-five miles from an institution of 
higher learning. And it might be added 
that a very large proportion of Indiana's 
high-school graduates attend advanced 
classes of another after 
graduation. Mr. Wells, a genial, rotund 
bachelor still in his forties, has been 
president of I. U. more than a decade 

Scattered all over the state are many 
other colleges, large and small. At South 
Bend, there is the great Roman Catho- 
lic institution of Notre Dame. At Green- 
there is the Methodists’ De- 
Pauw, and nearby, at Crawfordsville, is 
Wabash 
Franklin, founded by the Baptists, shares 
its name with the town near Indianapo- 
The Friends 
have Earlham at Richmond; the Luther- 
ans, Valparaiso at Valparaiso and Con- 
cordia at Fort Wayne. The Presbyteri- 
ans have another school at Hanover, 
whose campus, on a high bluff above 
the Ohio River, is the most beautiful in 
the state 

There are many others, but the three 
that dominate Indiana's higher educa- 
tion are the two state-operated institu- 


one sort or 


castle, 


its ancient Presbyterian rival, 


lis where it is situated 


tions of Purdue at West Lafayette and 
Indiana University at Bloomington, and 
the Roman Catholic University of Notre 
Dame at South Bend. Frederick Hovde 
and Herman B Wells are the presidents 
of Purdue and Indiana. Rev. John J 
Cavanaugh directs the 


Notre Dame. Together these three men 
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govern a community of students and 
scholars numbering some 35,000 men 
and women. 

Indiana's age of glory in writing came 
at the end of the nineteenth century 
and during the first decades of the twen- 
tieth. Those were the days of Lew Wal- 
lace, author of Ben-Hur, whose home 
in Crawfordsville is now a Hoosier lit- 
erary shrine; of George Ade, Purdue's 
benefactor and one of its heroes; of 
Meredith Nicholson and Charles Ma- 
jor and Maurice Thompson; of Gene 
Stratton Porter, whose two homes in 
the “Limberlost’” country have made 
rivals of the towns of Geneva and Rome 
City; of David Graham Phillips and 
finally—-and most important in Hoo- 
sier minds—of Booth Tarkington and 
James Whitcomb Riley. During those 
prolific years, the writing fever was at 
such a height round Indianapolis that 
on one occasion a visiting lecturer from 
the East invited all the writers in his 
audience to join him on the platform, 
and the entire gathering swarmed up 
about him. 

James Whitcomb Riley's name seems 
almost synonymous with the word Indi- 
ana. He wrote mainly in Hoosier dia- 
lect—and with such deceptive ease that 
thousands of Hoosiers have imitated 
him ever since. He wrote in the Hoosier 
tongue and about the Hoosier country- 
side in all its seasons, when there was 
“winter without and warmth within,” as 
well as “wortermelon time” and that 
loveliest of all Indiana months, Octo- 
ber, “when the frost is on the punkin 
and the fodder’s in the shock.” 

But most important of all, Riley wrote 
about the pleasures of a Hoosier child- 
hood, and that is what makes him The 
Hoosier Poet. For in Indiana, child- 
hood is a long, long period of delight 
a period so long, in fact, that most 


Hoosiers never completely outgrow it 
but retain throughout their lives some- 
thing of its wide-eyed wonder and en- 
joyment. 

Even Theodore Dreiser, in spite of 
his poverty on the banks of the Wabash 
and his later gloomy outlook upon life, 
had a happy Hoosier childhood. If you 
don’t believe that, read his reminiscences 
in a rare book entitled A Hoosier Holi- 
day. And Dreiser also helped his brother, 
Paul Dresser, compose the sentimental 
and nostalgic words of that famous 
Hoosier song, “On the Banks of the 
Wabash, Far Away.” 


NATIVE SONS 


Since Riley's time, there have been 
few Indiana writers whose works have 
been typically Hoosier, although there 
have continued to be plenty of Indiana 
writers. It seems hardly possible, for in- 
stance, that the sophisticated wit of 
George Jean Nathan is that of an Indi- 
ana man, yet it is. Lloyd Douglas dem- 
onstrates a certain preoccupation with 
the Golden Rule common among Hoo- 
siers, but common also among Amer- 
icans everywhere. Jessamyn West has 
artistically portrayed life among the 
Friends who inhabited the Whitewater 
Valley a generation ago, but Miss West 
left Indiana at the age of sixy lives now 
in California, and likes to insist that she 
is not a Hoosier but a Californian. The 
late Will Cuppy revealed his Hoosier 
background in his sense of humor, but 
it was not typically Hoosier like George 
Ade’s or Kin Hubbard's. Samuel Yel- 
len and Herbert Muller write their 
poetry and criticism within the borders 
of the state, but their work is not iden- 
tified with the Indiana scene or the In- 
diana spirit. Jeanette Covert Nolan of 
Indianapolis, R. E. Banta of Crawfords- 
ville, and Margaret Weymouth Jackson 





GREAT LAKES 
PASSAGE 


(Continued from Page 92) 


“There was some fool managed to 
fall over the rails and ride one of those 
loads down two or three years ago,” 
Bo’sun Frank Cornish said 

| shrugged my shoulders; this ore 
weighs two tons to the cubic yard 

“Oh, no, he got out all right, but he 
certainly slowed loading.” 

It appeared that the man had fallen, 
fortunately, on the tail end of that 
particular delivery, or iron avalanche, 
been 
There was a certain annoy- 
ance among his fellows, and depreca- 
tion of the instability of anyone who 


and so had not smothered or 


crushed 
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could fall over a guard rail. There was 
a feeling that the big unloading shovels 
at Gary or Conneaut would pick him 
up as they worked through the boat, 
in three days or so, and that he could 
easily be processed out of the fifty- or 
sixty-per-cent stuff. Kindlier councils 
prevailed and someone went down on 
a bo’sun’s chair and plucked him out. 

The last chute had barely been lifted 
away and clanged home when a tug- 
boat began to turn the nose of the boat 
around toward the harbor entrance and 
the main waters of Superior, like a flea 
guiding its Great Dane. The Benjamin 
I. Fairless is 639 feet long, nearly a 
furlong—it must be very humiliating 
to the Great Dane. But not for long; 
once the nose of the boat is pointed 
east the big boat wants no further 
assistance 

It seemed time to get up to the pilot- 
house. The steep steel stair said, 
“HOLD BOTH RAILS,” but the boat 
is not plastered with precautionary 
signs because it is assumed, correctly, 
that anyone fit to work on the boat 
knows the safety rules and observes 
them, unlike the general public. Being 
one of the latter, | held one rail and 
made it in good shape. Captain Comins 
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of Spencer are the only Hoosiers I think 
of who are using Hoosier themes and 
at the same time living in the state. The 
late Ernie Pyle, of course, was the only 
Hoosier writer of recent vintage who 
remained all Hoosier, wherever he went. 

In other creative arts, Indiana has 
excelled chiefly in entertainment—on 
the radio and the stage and in the writ- 
ing of popular music. It has produced 
three renowned composers in Paul 
Dresser, Cole Porter and Hoagy Car- 
michael; and in the theater it can boast 
of such stars as John Olson of Olson 
and Johnson, Joe Cook, Louise Dresser, 
Charles Butterworth and Red Skelton. 
To radio newsbroadcasting it has given 
several distinguished commentators— 
among them Elmer Davis, Edwin C. 
Hill and Claude Mahoney. 

While names are being mentioned, 
there are others that should not be 
overlooked—Leroy Wilson of Terre 
Haute, who is now president of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company; Austin Igleheart of Evans- 
ville, president of General Foods Cor- 
poration; Howard Shepard of Vin- 
cennes, president of the National City 
Bank of New York; Emil Schram of 
Peru, Indiana, president of the New 
York Stock Exchange; Supreme Court 
Justice Sherman Minton of George- 
town; Paul V. McNutt of Franklin; 
and Gen. Lewis B. Hershey of Steuben 
County. 

It is impossible to talk about Indiana 
without mentioning names. The state 
has probably produced more people 
who get into the news than any other 
region in the country. Indianans are 
more interested in people than in any- 
thing else. It is a part of their state 
pride. 

Hoosier pride is a peculiar thing; it 
is not exclusively a pride in the size, the 


told me that the Fairless had had only 
one fatality in her history of seven 
years and that was because a new hand 
ignored one of the inflexible rules, 
which is never to go overside above 
any space of water without a life 
jacket. The new hand went off on a 
swing in port without a jacket, to do a 
minor paint job, fell off the swing and 
was drowned. Apparently he couldn't 
swim a stroke—precisely the party to 
ignore the jacket rule. 


DREAM KITCHEN 


The inspection of the pilothouse 
had to wait, however. We were to eat 
with the skipper, who had his supper 
in the first supper shift, along with the 
Chief Engineer and such others of the 
eight officers as were off duty. This 
boat is a little like the Mexican Army 
of repute 
one private. There are only three deck 
hands in the whole crew of thirty-five 

The galley is a housewife’s dream; 


ten thousand generals and 


one could wash down the whole thing, 


including the horse-size refrigerator, in 
five minutes with a hose. The thing 
is designed so that men can 
anywhere from thirty-six to 
people, depending on whether 


two 
feed 
forty 


scenery, the antiquity or the climate of 
the state. It is more like the pride of a 
man in his home or the house he was 
born in. He is willing to admit that it 
may not be the best house in the block. 
He may even choose not to live in it any 
longer and he will grant that some 
members of his family have done wrong 
and deserve what they got. But he loves 
that house and that family, and the man 
who disparages them is in danger of 
losing his hide. 


FORGOTTEN CITIZEN 


Indiana combines so many elements 
and traditions that it can appeal to the 
tastes of Americans of all ages and 
backgrounds. It blends the Southern- 
er’s love of gracious living with the 
Yankee’s industry and devotion to cul- 
ture, and it assimilates foreign blood 
and foreign customs quickly, easily and 
hospitably. 

As a result, Indiana strikes a homely 
American average in most aspects of 
life. The Lynds chose Muncie as the 
model for the famous Middletown, and 
even that other exhaustive study of hu- 
man averages, the Kinsey Report, came 
out of Indiana. It also seems charac- 
teristic that the most forgotten of the 
world’s forgotten men was a native of 
the Hoosier State—Whistler’s father. 

Perhaps the best illustration of the 
homeliness and unpretentious hospital- 
ity of Hoosier life can be found in a 
custom that now prevails in the gover- 
nor’s mansion in Indianapolis. Gover- 
nor Henry Schricker opens it to the 
public at certain hours—not to hold 
formal receptions but to say “hello” to 
anyone who happens to drop in. If you 
should be passing by that way some- 
time, stop and shake the governor's 
hand. You will find yourself cordially 
welcomed, even if you aren't a Hoosier. 


there are guests or not, not only three 
solid meals a day but snacks and coffee 
at all hours of the day and night. 

We ate with the Captain at a table 
for four, with white linen, good china, 
and a small army of condiment and 
jam bottles at one end. This is probably 
the best company food in the world 
it is not elaborate; it is simply excel- 
lent. Our four suppers were built around 
steak, chops, chicken and braised beef. 
and what is served the Captain is 
served the lowliest deck hand. Ice cream 
or cream sherbets were available at any 
time, as were pie, doughnuts, cake or any 
sandwich one cared to prepare from the 
stores. There is no lock on the pantry 
or the galley. 

The baker is a fanatic 
an undertaker 


he used to be 
He simply didn’t like 


‘undertaking and he did like baking, so 


now he is one of the best in these parts. 
He bakes everything all the time. One 
morning when my wife dropped in at 
nine o'clock, she saw his lunch and 
supper baking—a young mountain of 
rolls, twenty-four loaves of bread and 
fourteen banana pies. He had managed 
this and breakfast since six o'clock. The 
boat allows each member of its crew 
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only about two-fifths of a full-sized pie 
a day, but some of them eat cake or 
doughnuts or cookies, so this suffices. 

Captain Comins guided us back to 
the pilothouse, past that grim file, 500 
feet long, of eighteen coffin lids that 
would have foiled a Dracula (they 
weigh six tons apiece), and up two 
flights to the cozy pilot apartment 
which houses almost everything man 
knows about navigation. 

The Fairless is one of five boats 
launched in 1942, and it has every 
facility then known for hauling ore 
across the Lakes. Not much more is 
known now. From keel to chromium, 
these hulls are perfect in their function. 
The ships will make nearly fifteen miles 
an hour. (“Knots” are considered an 
affectation on the inland ocean. 

The Wilfred Sykes, recently launched, 
is a little bigger and faster, since she 
can handle 20,000 tons at about seven- 
teen miles an hour, and cut a day off 
the round trip from Gary to Duluth— 
but the Fairless class still retains the 
present group name of “Super-Dupers.” 


WHEELHOUSE WONDERS 


The pilothouse is forty by twenty 
feet of marvels. It is cut in two by a 
glass partition so that, properly speak- 
ing, it is a pilothouse and a chart and 
machinery house—the pilot compart- 
ment in front, of course. The Wheels- 
man sits on a low platform in the 
middle of the house, guarded by a brass 
rail and accompanied by a splendidly 
polished brass spittoon which is used 
for cigarette butts. Some of the time 
he merely sits by, since the boat is 
quite capable of guiding itself on any 
straight course to which it is laid, by 
means of a gyroscope, which looks a 
good deal like a washing machine. It is 
the toy gyroscope top put to work. 

When manual control is required, 
which is most of the time, the spinning 
top is cut out, but it takes over again 
when the boat grows reasonable about 
sailing in a straight line for a while. 

| asked Captain Comins how an At- 
lantic skipper would do on the Lakes 

He said carefully, “He has a much 
different set of problems, and he 
doesn’t have some of our problems. If 
he goes off a point or two, it doesn't 
much Atlantic 
isn’t crowded. If this boat goes off half 


make difference; the 
a point, someone is going to have his 
pants blistered. This is a busy street.” 
“Well, for instance, if the Captain of 
the Queen Mary took over?” 
“He'd do all right 
things around the boat and let them 


If he just tended 


alone in the pilothouse, I don’t see why 
he'd have any trouble.” He added apol- 
ogetically, “I don't know the gentle- 
man; maybe he could run a Lake boat 
ifter a few trips: he'd have to know the 
charts and how to nurse the thing up to 
the docks, loading and unloading. He 
wouldn't have any tugs, except to turn 
him around, and no harbor pilots—if 
a Captain isn’t a pilot what good is he?” 

Ot course, a Captain cannot just tend 
to things when fog or thunder comes 
along. And he is subject to the mum- 
bling little radio-telephone in the corner 
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which talks all the time and occasion- 
ally gives a sharp order, as it did when 
we were four hours out from Two Har- 
bors—*Fairless, Fairless. Now routed 
to Conneaut.” 

So now we knew where we were go- 
ing. Nobody seemed much concerned 
about it, except that the men whose 
homes are on the‘Erie shore were glad 
and presumably the ones who lived 
near Gary were disappointed. 

Up on the wall in front of the wheels- 
man there is a dial which tells the degree 
of turn whenever the boat changes 
course. There is a small gimmick 
which does triangulation almost auto- 
matically, so that one can tell the dis- 
tance, almost to the yard, of any object 
within a few hundred yards. 

The particular interest for the novice 
is the radar. More than 100 of the 266 


a ship with radar can sail directly into 
fog banks without slowing speed, where 
its predecessors might simply have an- 
chored. Every boat within twenty-five 
miles was visible on the radar screen. 

The human precautions in the pilot- 
house are almost as cunning as the im- 
plements. Don’t speak to the man at 
the wheel—the Captain is the only one 
who is allowed to do that, and when he 
does it is not to talk about the Dodgers 
or the income tax. There are six watch- 
men—three for navigation and three to 
see that everything on the boat is all 
right. These have to be A.B.’s (able- 
bodied seamen). It takes some learn- 
ing to be an A.B. but once it is 
achieved the wages are better than 
those of an ordinary college English 
instructor—$300 a month, with an in- 
nerspring mattress and pie at all hours. 
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vessels carrying ore around the Lakes 
had radar in 1949, and it will probably 
be standard equipment ina year or two. 

The apparatus is ordinarily used only 
on crowded or foggy nights, but while 
| was aboard they seemed to turn her 
on whenever they heard my brogans on 
the stairs. Heaven knows how many 
kilowatts they wasted while | watched 
to see whether that bright dot, ten miles 
ahead and two to starboard, really was 
there. Pretty soon the boat would come 
into sight and this bleacher of one would 
cheer madly. The Fairless, of course, 
passed everything it sighted. 

The radar earns millions of dollars a 
year for the ship companies. As the 
Captain said, this is a busy street—in 
clear weather one is hardly ever out of 
sight of five or six boats, heading to- 
ward the Soo or up from the Soo. But 
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The crew of a boat is part of its 
equipment, of course. But between the 
first of April and the first of July this 
boat had had to replace one man, 
which is a heavy turnover for a Lake 
boat. 

“One man called me up in Two Har- 
bors,” Captain Comins said soberly, 
“and told me he was through with the 
blankety-blank Lakes. He'd been drink- 
ing.” This was a kindly explanation be- 
cause to a Lake man the chap must 
have seemed violently insane. “I told 
him we'd pick him up next time in har- 
bor but he said no, he was going to 
some place in Michigan and do some- 
thing or other. I don’t know what be- 
came of him.” 

There was a moment of silence which 
said as plainly as words that the chap 
had gone to hell. No one quits a Lake 
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boat until he is sixty-five, when he re- 
tires with his pension and a bungalow 
in Florida—and a launch. 

The Lakes are a career. The average 
age of our crew would probably run to 
something under thirty years, and with- 
out the chiefs it would run nearer 
twenty-five. In January, February and 
March, when the seas are ice-locked, the 
boys study for their “papers’”’—quali- 
fications as mates or engineers. One 
must have thirty-six months on the 
Lakes—but the Coast Guard counts a 
full season on the Lakes as twelve 
months. The Lake Carriers’ Associa- 
tion furnishes tuition free. 

These boys are of college quality 
and they are going to college. There is 
an appreciable consideration— $500 a 
month and a license as a mate or as- 
sistant to the Chief Engineer is much 
more agreeable than $300 without one. 

The business of retirement is inter- 
esting; it is a matter of concern to in- 
surance companies. Captain Comins 
will be retired this year automatically, 
on reaching the age limit of sixty-five, 
an arbitrary rule which does not appear 
very sensible. Here is a man who has 
worked from deck hand to Captain; he 
knows storms and fog and the finesse of 
narrow channels; he has over forty years 
of experience, and all the charts and 
situations of the Great Lakes are in 
his mind. But the calendar retires him. 
Watching Comins nurse this camel 
through thé eye of a needle at the Soo 
Canal, where the Fairless has a clear- 
ance of six and a half feet on either 
side, makes retirement at an arbitrary 
age limit seem utterly silly. 


FULL SPEED THROUGH FOG 


That first evening, at a reason- 
ably early hour, full of steak and 
cherry pie and new information, we 
went to our excellent beds. Some- 
time in the middle of the night the 
foghorn let off a blast and then in 
thirty seconds another and a half a 
minute later still another. Virginia sat 
up in bed and said in a voice much like 
it, “FO-O-OG!" She got up on her 
knees and looked out the porthole. 
“Thick fog.” 

I opened one eye. “Never mind,” I 
said, “remember the radar.” I closed it 
and slept again. My wife says that the 
horn went off twice a minute from that 
time on till morning. 

It was still blowing when I woke up 
at nine o'clock. The fog was not so 
thick as madrilene, though the English 
would call it a pea-souper. It does not 
come up from the Lake, it settles down 
from the skies. But we dived into it 
without slowing speed. 

I sent Virginia an eighth of a mile to 
the galley for milk and orange juice— 
it was too late for table breakfast. She 
said she would probably fall over the 
rail because she could not see three 
feet before her. But then she came back 
with my breakfast and said it was all 
right, a nice man had shown her down 
to the “bad-weather tunnel” that runs 
the length of the ship through the 
hold—a lonely place of echoing steel 
floor and plated walls, with nicres all 
along, from which “anything” could 





have jumped out at her. In spite of this 
she had added some of the chef's fresh 
doughnuts to my milk and fruit juice. 

After breakfast, we stood at the front 
windows of the lounge and watched the 
fog. I suppose that every child has 
looked at cloud castles and wondered 
what was inside them. There was noth- 
ing in this one but us. Blind as bats, we 
went plowing merrily through it. But 
the Captain was up on the bridge and 
there was a watchman on the bow a few 
feet in front of us. He had on pictur- 
esque slickers and a helmet and he did 
a little dance in the cold wind. TheCap- 
tain up above would yell down at him 
something about our course and he 
would yell the same thing back. They 
both seemed to be enjoying it. 

But my wife was unconvinced. “I 
think it’s just a game. That watchman 
can’t see a darned thing out there—any 
more than we can.” 

And when we had staggered up the 
stair to the pilothouse, we learned from 
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Captain Comins that this was true. 
“Have to keep him there because there’s 
an old law still on the books that says a 
watch must be kept at the point of the 
ship farthest forward. We don’t break 
the law—but between you and me, he 
can’t see anything.” 

It was Captain Comins himself who 
was taking us through this fog. He 
knew the course, if not to the inch, at 
least almost to the foot; and the radar 
said there was nothing near us. 

Superior is about three hundred and 
fifty miles long but of course navigation 
makes the trip considerably longer 
(Superior and Huron are slightly larger 
than England or Greece. No one seems 
to notice such things in this country.) 
From Two Harbors throughout the 
night we had been swinging north 
towards Canada; but early Sunday 
morning we had made enough northing 
to clear the ornery little Keweenaw 
Point which projects into Superior 
from the detached corner of Michigan, 
and all that day we coasted southeast 
through wet cotton wool towards the 
great funnel of St. Mary's River and the 
Soo. (Sault Ste. Marie is “Soostie 
Marie,”’ up here, or just plain “Soo.”) 

Lunchtime came, or rather Sunday 
dinnertime. But I was watching the 
radar screen. To the bright dots made 
by shipping, now were added fascinat- 
ing little swirls that the Captain said 
were rain squalls. He didn’t like them 
as much as I did. “Confuse the picture,” 
he said, “and the direction-finder’s act- 
ing up too. Static.” For by now the lake 
weather had set off a new show of rain 


and forked lightning right through the 
fog. “Hope it clears up before the Soo,” 
said Captain Comins. “I don’t like that 
bottleneck in fog.” 

I looked at Virginia and said, “Let's 
go have lunch.” Food is a great con- 
soler. 

The afternoon wore on, still milk 
white and lit by veiled lightning—like 
the inside of a moonstone, my wife said 
dreamily, with her nose plastered against 
one of the front windows of the pilot- 
house. Maybe, said I, but I'd as soon 
try to navigate a cow to Turkestan 
from inside its stomach with no 
matches. 

Sometimes the Captain said “a 
point right” or “a point left,” not star- 
board or port. But how, even with 
all the scientific gadgets, he knew 
we wanted to go a point right or left 
through cloud escaped me—and does 
still. 

We heard other foghorns, and some- 
times they sounded too close for com- 
fort. “Can't judge distance,” said the 
Captain. “Fog distorts sound too.” 
Once or twice a gust of wind cleared 
the mist and we saw another ore boat 
passing near enough for us to see the 
faces of the men on deck. 

Neither the Captain nor the Wheels- 
man seemed much interested in passers- 
by. The Wheelsman was a naturalized 
American from Holland bearing the 
name of Tromp, no less. Captain Comins 
took him on, years ago, with some trepi- 
dation because they do not like “men 
from outside” (ocean sailors) on the 
Lakes. However, being a Dutchman, 
John Tromp adapted himself to fine 
navigation immediately. He runs the 
Lakes from April till December, when 
the freeze comes, and then goes back to 
one of the Dutch lines and visits his 
relatives in some little town near The 
Hague. He probably puts on his old 
wooden shoes and talks about tulips, 
because he is a real, plump, apple- 
cheeked kind of Dutchman. 

About five o'clock the clouds showed 
a sign of breaking up. “Going to clear 
for the Soo,” said the Captain with 
satisfaction. And suddenly, between 
one glimpse and the next, it had cleared. 
We could see both shores of Whitefish 
Bay, and then of St. Mary’s River, with 
a superb sunset over the hills and build- 
ings, and the bridge between the Amer- 
ican and the Canadian Soo. 

We had begun to slow down some 
miles before we reached the river. The 
Benjamin F. Fairless was moving 22,500 
tons at not quite a quarter of a mile a 
minute, and its only restraint was a 
propeller—a large propeller, true, with 
four fans that spread more than seven- 
teen and a half feet, and which turned 
one hundred times a minute at a vicious 
pitch of more than sixteen degrees. The 
punch we packed might have made a 
dent on Mars if we hit it full steam 
ahead 

It was Captain Comins’ job to guide 
this behemoth into an eighty-foot-wide 
channel, keeping its sixty-seven-foot 
beam evenly between the concrete walls 
for something like a quarter of a mile. 
“tf 1 touched the sides,” he said, “it 
would cost thirty or forty thousand 
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dollars to straighten the hull, and they 
wouldn't like that.” 

He doesn’t touch the sides; that is 
why he is a Captain. 

The Wheelsman listens for the Cap- 
tain’s orders. Below and aft, the Chief 
Engineer listens on his telephone. Every 
officer is alerted for the Soo. Only the 
deck crew takes it lightly—very lightly, 
on our trip, for this was the third of 
July and the boys had other things to 
think about. 

Back in lowa and probably in every 
midwest small town there are “train- 
meeters” around the depots. They have 
no personal concern with the train, but it 
makes a break in the day to see it come 
in and go out. It is the same at the Soo. 
There is always someone around to 
wonder and to see. This Super-Duper is 
a special sight, of course. 

The population of Soostie is there to 
meet it. The hands who do not go over- 
side to tend the guide ropes perch on 
the rail and catch up on the news: 
“D’ya see Mamie Saturday?” “Hi, 
Bill, how’s things?” Often Mamie is 
there herself, in a crisp pink dress, and 
with her, her sisters and her cousins 
and her aunts. 


THE PATRIOTIC NOISE 


The vanguard of the boat-meeters 
had come out in small craft to lead us 
in, and had run around the Fairless 
with yipes of welcome. Suddenly there 
was a volley of pops and the Captain’s 
elderly black spaniel leaped as high as a 
puppy and came down flat on his belly, 
shaking. “Bombs?” said Virginia. 

“Fourth of July,” said Captain 
Comins, mildly. ““The boys like a little 
fun. Nobody minds but this old dog.” 

The boys liked more and more fun, 
the closer we got to the locks. Rockets 
went off from the flat space over the 
ore hatches, pin wheels spun on the 
rails, and we could have brought down 
a Stuka with our Roman candles. 

One lad had even made a catapult 
out of some spare machinery around 
the boat, with which he shot amateur 
land mines into the air, where they ex- 
ploded with magnesium light and a 
really splendid noise. So we came, 
banging and flaming, into the Soo. 

The Soo is the greatest canal in the 
world. It is not very wide or very long; 
but it carries more traffic than any 
other three canals—-Panama, Suez, and 
Kiel combined. The stuff of American 
steel and wheat and coal 
goes through the Soo. It is America 
from East to West and back again 

The locks themselves are unspec- 
The upper gate folds into the 
wall to admit the ship, then closes 
gently behind it, holding back the high 
water of Lake Superior. The ship sinks 
twenty-two feet so gently that it is 


civilization 


tacular 


necessary to watch the curb of the lock 
to guess one’s altitude. Then the lower 
gate opens, and the Captaimsays, ** Now 
you're in Lake Huron.” Since he has 
been doing this, backward and for- 
ward, eighty-odd times a year for forty 
years, he is less interested than | am 

Yet he has not retired to his cabin as 
skippers do at Panama, when the ac- 
credited canal pilots take charge; nor 
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has he needed electric “donkeys” to 
ease us through the narrow ways. His 
own engines have done it, with the help 
of a couple of boys over the side, hold- 
ing ropes in one hand and “sparklers” 
in the other, while making love to 
Mamie on the dock. 

The next day on Huron, with no fog 
and no canal in front of us, is a good 
time to see the engine rooms, which 
Chief Engineer Cyril Reno has been 
itching (with transparent nonchalance) 
to show us ever since we came on 
board. Like any good Chief, he is cer- 
tain that the rest of the boat is merely 
an unnecessary encumbrance on the 
finest set of engines ever built. He toler- 
ates the ore up front because it gives 
him something to push. 

They are splendid—a three-story lay- 
out from furnaces to the shops nearly 
at deck level. The furnaces have belt- 
feed and the firemen merely chop the 
grates, with long picks, to see that they 
are clear. The coal comes up from 
below and passes overhead till it is 
dropped on the fire. This motor pumps 
the water; this one keeps the bilge 
empty; these two supply the electricity; 
that quiet one is what makes the boat 
run. This, the Chief tells me, is a 
cross-compound turbine engine, high 
pressure and low pressure with double 
reduction. It looks like it to me. 

At any rate, it is a beautiful thing 
and one can see why engineers fall in 
love with their engines. This boat is full 
of rust but it is all in the holds, at so 
much a ton. Down here in the engine 
room everything is slick and gleaming 
and almost frighteningly smug in its 
orderliness. 

We stopped for a cigarette with the 
Chief in his own suite, aft. His office- 
sitting room and his bedroom gleamed 
too. “I like things neat,” he said, re- 
dundantly. “But | just did a bit of extra 
polishing in here. My wife and oldest 
daughter are traveling with me next 
trip.” Part of the Company's campaign 
to keep their people happy is the privi- 
lege given to officers of taking a guest 
along on two trips each season—either 
a wife or an unmarried daughter. Both 
together or one at a time 

That afternoon we approached our 
second bottleneck, the St. Clair River, 
which runs from Port Huron down to 
Lake St. Clair. At Port Huron, Captain 
Comins left us—he had been called 
ashore by sudden illness in his family, 
and the line had arranged relief for him 
at Huron. He went down the ladder 
over the side with the ship going full 
steam ahead and dropped neatly into a 
little speedboat. The speedboat kept 
alongside for a moment, while the new 
captain came aboard. He was J. N 
Rolfson, a tall, erect, genial Viking. He 
was retired two years ago, but he has 
been kept busy ever since, handling 
emergencies like this—and he scorns 
Florida. Southern California too. 
“We've been both places,” he says, “my 
wife and I. She liked them, but not me. 
Who wants to live among a lot of other 
retired old men? | don’t die that easy.” 

He is different in type from Captain 
Comins, slightly more crisp in manner. 
But the two have in common all the en- 





dowments that matter—skill, experi- 
ence and authority. Either can shut his 
eyes and see every mile of piloting from 
Duluth to Buffalo. 

With our new captain we entered the 
St. Clair River just at dusk. Here we 
had greeters, too, in speedboats and 
launches and impressive yachts. Rock- 
ets were going up from some of them, 
for this was the Glorious Fourth. 
The Fairless could offer only three or 
four small pops. We had not waited 
till we saw the whites of their eyes. 

Captain Roltson settled down to his 
nightlong watch in the pilothouse. No 
shipmaster sleeps while his ship goes 
through St. Mary’s River or the St. 
Clair River, though no locks are needed 
here, between Huron and Erie. 

At some time during the night I woke 
up and saw a high silhouette and many 
lights against the sky. “Good-sized 
town we passed last night,”’ I remarked 
to the mate at breakfast. 

“Guess that might have been De- 
troit.” 


THE MALIGNANT LAKE 


Erie, as any shipping man will tell 
you, is a bad actor. It is big enough to 
be bad and small enough to be worse. 
It covers about 10,000 square miles but 
though its depth reaches to 210 feet, 
the part which people want to use for 
shipping is only a little over forty feet. 
This means that if anyone blows a good 
puff at the water there is a storm. 

But if it is bad now, in the old days 
it was a ring-tailed stinker. Boats set out 
from the upper ports and were not 
heard of again. The Bannockburn, in 
these days, was sighted once in the Lakes 
and that was all. At least eight other 
boats have gone down similarly in Erie, 
leaving no trace, no spar, not even a 
theory of the fatal circumstance. 

Some of these wrecks may have been 
due to piratical enterprises, but on the 
whole one would lay it to the early boat- 
builders. The eastern entrepreneurs did 
not realize that they were dealing with 
small oceans and they sent out jerry- 
built craft under completely incompe- 
tent masters. The things sank, literally, 
by thousands. In one year of the 1850's, 
1095 craft went down between Buffalo 
and the little town of Cleveland. No 
pulp writer has dared to imagine what 
is on the floor of Erie. Two billion 
dollars and a hundred thousand bodies 
would be very conservative. 

There was money in the business, so 
few people cared about the risks. Thus 
we find Reuben Swain (my wife's 
grandfather) writing of his voyages as 
captain of the A. E. Hart in 1866: “The 
first year I sailed her was a record for 
freight. The maximum rate was l6c a 
bushel on wheat, Chicago to Buffalo; 
$6.00 per ton on ore[ which is not much 
ess than the ore is worth delivered in 
an Erie port today] Marquette to Lake 
Erie ports; and $6.00 per m [thousand 
soard feet] on lumber from the head of 
Lake Michigan to Chicago. About 
the first of November that same year 
the schooner Goshawk, Capt. Wm 
Buffington, the bark Major Anderson, 
Capt. John W. Moore and the Hart, ar- 
rived in Chicago within an hour of each 


other. The wind had been S.E. to S.W. 
for nearly a week. Every grain-carrying 
vessel had gotten out of Chicago and 
there had been no arrivals for several 
days, hence the bidding was strong 
among shippers. As a result the three of 
us got I16c on wheat to Buffalo. The 
Hart's up-cargo was 600 tons, and she 
took back 21,000 bushels of wheat. Our 
net earnings for the season's business 
lacked very little of covering the pur- 
chase price of the schooner, the Janu- 
ary previous.” 

This was fortunate, because the boat 
went ashore at Presque Isle, on Huron, 
in 1868 and was a total loss. Reuben 
was not aboard—not Reuben. He was 
over in a snug berth in Cleveland, 


as after that they become too well ac- 
quainted.” Today, of course, they feed 
the sailors ice cream and strawberry 
shortcake, in order to keep the ones 
that are “well acquainted.” 

Two things put an end to this profit- 
able and murderous business—steel 
and steam. The Michigan appeared on 
the Lakes in 1843, and why such a fuss 
was made about the battle of the 
Monitor and the Merrimac nearly 
twenty years later one will never know. 
The Michigan, reasonably armed, could 
have wiped out either the Union or 
Confederate navy, or both, with com- 
plete insouciance in the early years of 
the war, except that it would have 
wanted $6.00 a ton to haul lead south 
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erecting the flagpole which still stands 
there in the City Hall park and running 
a comfortable business as a ship chan- 
dler. He later firmly rejected a prop- 
osition from one of his neighbors to 
go into the rock-oil business—-a mis- 
take, since John D. Rockefeller, the 
neighbor, made a going business out of 
the stuff. “In my family we don't go 
in for wild-cat schemes,”’ says Virginia 
smugly 

Labor conditions seem to have been 
less than ideal in 1866. Reuben’s pre- 
ceptor, Capt. Joseph Kendrick, of the 
bark Invincible, gave him this advice 
about his first command: “Never favor 
the watch below when it can be used 
to advantage on deck ; in fact, one pas- 
sage for a sailor is generally enough, 


and $6.00 a bale to haul cotton back 

The last anchorage of the Michigan 
is, inappropriately, Misery Bay, near 
Erie, Pennsylvania. It is not recorded 
that in over one hundred years it ever 
lost a cargo or a man 

Steam was not successful in early 
timber hulls. The “ Walk-in-the- Water,” 
a side-wheeler, ran between Detroit 
and Buffalo as early as 1818, to the 
considerable astonishment of the Chip- 
pewas, but it was not till 1845 that a 
steam vessel, the Ocean, appeared in 
Superior. It had to be hauled across 
the Soo on rollers—it weighed only 
fifteen tons, less than a third as much 
as a modern ore gondola 

An ore boat itself is simply waste 
shipping. It is not sold nor are there 
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freight charges on its own tonnage 
Commercially an ore boat is simply a 
shell around its salable contents. So 
over the years the things have grown 
as slender as sardines, as tough as 
metallurgy can make them, with all 
the speed that the little spine of metal 
under the thousands of. tons of iron 
ore can tolerate 

Conneaut is designed for one pur- 
pose, to unload the great iron ships 
from the north and transfer their rock 
and dirt down its last hundred miles or 
so to the smelters of Pittsburgh. There 
was an enormous, towering boat ahead 
of us at the dock, so the Fairless tied 
up to wait its turn 

I mentioned to some crew members 
the overpowering proportions of the 
boat ahead as compared with those of 
the Fairless, which | had been led to 
believe was one of the five “Super- 
Dupers” of the Lake. There was some 
amusement about this. 

“You ought to see us when they've 
taken off ten or fifteen thousand tons 
of load.” 

When we had unloaded, our deepest 
draught of nearly twenty-five feet would 
give way to a little more than three 
feet at the front of the boat and less 
than twenty back at the engines. Then 
we would be a great big boat, too, rear- 
ing above the water, and a great deal 
longer and faster than the giant in 
front of us 

Conneaut was busy; there were two 
“self-unloaders” up the channel above 
us. These have a kind of cantilever pier 
and conveyor fixed on deck; in dock 
they dip one end of the conveyor into 
the hold and pour ore out to the shore 
containers 

Again, in unloading, the scene is 
desolate and depopulated, as far as one 
can see. When the hatches have been 
slid away, the boat is ready for the 
ravening of the big shovels overhead 
These unload the ore in about four and 
a half hours—though once, with all 
the preparations that would be made 
for an Olympic contest, a 15,507-ton 
cargo was unloaded in sixteen and a 
haif minutes. 


END AND BEGINNING 


The shovels dump the ore on small 
elevated trains, which run back to the 
stock pile at which the Bessemer and 
Lake Erie ore trains gnaw like over- 
sized, indefatigable red rats 

The “grocery boat” took us off at 
Conneaut, for the supplies of the return 


voyage had come aboard before a 


shovel had touched our cargo. Speed 


is of the essence, for a few hours here 
and there may mean one extra trip 
before the ice closes in at the end of 
the season. Our boat would be back on 
Erie, making for the head of the Lakes 
before we reached Cleveland 
And it was curious, riding in a steel 
automobile, and later on steel trains 
and rails which eventually carried us to 
steel New Y ork, to imagine what people 
will eventually use those nine thousand, 
as yet unrefined, tons of steel on which 
we had already floated a thousand 
miles across the inland seas 
THE END 
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THE MAN 
WITH TWO HANDS 


(Continued from Page 51) 


same soothing kind of distraction which, 
| imagine, ladies find in knitting. Of 
course, the penmanship was a scarcely 
legible, infantile scrawl, but I did not 
allow myself to weary of the exercise. 
1 do things only because | think they 
are worth doing; and if a thing is worth 
doing it is, in my view, worth doing 
well. So | addressed myself to the task 
of training my left hand with firm but 
unobtrusive concentration. 

Soon my left hand was forming 
what might. be termed an adult script 
at a reasonable pace. I was intrigued 
to note that its handwriting was en- 
tirely different from the writing of my 
right hand. This is a fine, somewhat 
angular script which has, I like to feel, 
a certain scholarly distinction, an air 
of precision and exactitude. My left 
hand, by contrast, wrote in what I can 
only call a dashing way, making thick, 
purposeful letters which flowed for- 
ward—embellished with flamboyant 
downward strokes and aggressive flour- 
ishes—like a company of soldiers 
charging. No doubt an expert in these 
matters could have determined that 
both scripts had been controlled by 
the brain of one man; but I am quite 
sure that a layman would never have 
guessed it. 

To my colleagues on the various 
committees and subcommittees dur- 
ing whose sessions I was able to de- 
velop the training of my left hand | 
said nothing of my (as I thought then) 
harmless and indeed constructive 
hobby. At the conference table | pre- 
sented very much the same appearance 
as they did—my head propped on one 
hand, my eyes half closed, a file or two 
on the table in front of me, the other 
hand penciling idly (as they supposed !) 
on a pad of foolscap—while we listened 
to the often protracted deliberations 
which must normally, in the complex 
organization of a modern bureaucracy, 
precede the taking of even a compara- 
tively minor decision. Not infrequently, 
of course, the discussions took a turn 
which intervention; 
and on such occasions, naturally, my 
hobby was forgotten and my left hand 
had an afternoon off. . 


necessitated my 


I have never kept a pet of any kind. 
But at an early stage | found myself 
regarding the achievements of my left 
hand—at first clumsy, then promising, 
and finally creditable 


with much the same feeling of affec- 


surprisingly 


tionate pride with which I imagine the 
owner of a puppy watches the progress 
of its traming. 

The kindergarten phase of its educa- 
tion, during which | obliged it to copy 
out again and again short extracts 
from the minutes or from any other 
papers which happened to be available, 
was deliberately prolonged until a ma- 
ture script had formed itself. | remem- 
ber now that toward the end of this 
period | had more than once the impres- 
sion that my left hand was becoming a 


Ho 


trifle restive. I was on several of 
these occasions fleetingly conscious of 
a sort of tingling in my left hand, the 
palm of which would become rather 
warm and moist as it addressed itself — 
initially in a somewhat impetuous 
manner—to the beneficial exercise | 
had set it. 

These symptoms were so slight as to 
be scarcely perceptible. Looking back 
on it, however, I discern in these trivial 
aberrations the first signs of my left 
hand's intransigence. 


The second set of symptoms was of 
a more overt and circumstantial na- 
ture. When my new handwriting was 
sufficiently cursive I decided to abandon 
the copybook technique for something 
less mechanical and repetitive; and I 
accordingly promoted my left hand to 
the transcription of familiar quotations. 

One can—I do not say that one does— 
sing a familiar hymn in church without 
thinking about the words at all; and I 
found that virtually no cerebration was 
necessary to keep my left hand moving 
steadily down the foolscap, leaving be- 
hind it a neat echelon of verses. There 
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was at this stage no recurrence of the 
hot, tingling sensation, and the writing 
seemed to flow forward more smoothly 
than before. 

One day | found myself sitting next 
to Chublock at a conference. Although 
he is senior to me, we are old friends, 
and during our early days in the service 
enjoyed mahy a hard-fought game of 
dominoes during the luncheon hour. | 
had not seen him for some time, for 
during the war he was seconded to our 
Embassy in Washington and had re- 
mained there ever since. He had been 
recalled for a short tour of duty in 
Whitehall to get an up-to-date picture 
of our problems and achievements be- 
fore returning to Washington. 

We were pleased to see each other 
again, and arranged to dine together 
on the following night, but we had 
scant opportunity for conversation be- 
fore the chairman declared the meeting 
open. Later in the afternoon there was 
a short break for tea, and the first 
thing that Chublock said to me was: 
“You never used to be left-handed, did 
you?” 

“I'm not,” | said, with a smile of 
pride. Chublock, seated on my right, 
was gazing curiously at the sheets of 
foolscap on which my left hand had 
worked its way through a course of 
Christmas hymns. “I've been teaching 
myself to write with my left hand in 
case I should ever need to do so.” 
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“You are a queer fellow,” said Chub- 
lock. “But that’s not at all like your 
ordinary writing, is it?” 

“Not in the least,” I agreed. And I 
passed him a short aide-mémoire, writ- 
ten with my right hand, and with it the 
top sheet of foolscap. 

Chublock examined them—my own 
neat, rather spidery script and the bold, 
almost vulgar lettering favored by my 
left hand. As he peered at the latter a 
curious expression came over his face, 
and he raised his eyes to mine with a 
look of surprise and disapproval. 

At that moment our chairman called 
the meeting to order. Chublock, with 
a somewhat peremptory gesture, passed 
the two sheets of paper back to me and 
concentrated on the draft under dis- 
cussion. Before following his example 
I scrutinized the writing which had 
prompted him to react in so unac- 
countable a manner. | saw, with most 
acute embarrassment, that my left hand 
had written: 


While shepherds washed their socks by 
night, 

All seated round the tub, 

A cake of Sunlight Soap came down 

And they began to scrub. 


The residue of the hymn had been 
parodied in the same blasphemous vein. 
The discovery made me feel quite ill. 
Gathering up my papers and muttering 
some incoherent excuse across the 
table to the chairman, I left the con- 
ference room. The next morning my 
secretary received a message to the 
effect that Chublock was unavoidably 
prevented from keeping our dinner en- 
gagement; and a fortnight later he re- 
turned to Washington without any at- 
tempt having been made by either of 
us to renew our old friendship. 

The exposure, in such regrettable cir- 
cumstances, of an act of indiscipline 
amounting to treachery by my left 
hand caused me painful anxiety. | had 
increased my efficiency as part of a 
deliberate design, and with what result? 
I had shocked and offended not only 
an old friend but a senior member of 
the department whose estimate of my 
character might one day have an im- 
portant bearing on my career. 


1 am a serious-minded person. I have 
been a churchwarden for the past eleven 
years. Anything less characteristic of 
me than to write a vulgar parody of a 
hymn would be impossible to imagine. 
1 was forced to the frightening con- 
clusion that my left hand was—at any 
rate when engaged in writing—not 
only possessed of a will of its own but 
animated by some form of intelligence 
which had nothing to do with my con- 
scious thinking 

The first thing to do, I decided, was 
to subject my left hand to further tests. 
In privacy | made it copy out a wide 
variety of material. It dashed off the 
National Anthem; it tingled slightly 
and became rather warm while doing 
the Ten Commandments; it made short 
and unexceptionable work of Ahide 
With Me, The Charge of the 
Brigade and If 


Light 
My misgivings might 


have been largely allayed had I not 
noticed for the first time a tendency on 
its part to make minor spelling mistakes. 
This is a thing I never do, and when I 
observed these slips I again had the 
uneasy feeling that my left hand, though 
now obedient to my will, was still in 
some degree controlled either from 
outside my own brain or by some part 
of my brain which was mysteriously 
independent of the rest. 

However, these tests showed that my 
worst fears were groundless. The do- 
cility with which my left hand per- 
formed its tasks—admittedly under 
close supervision—was reassuring. As 
I prepared to leave my office on the 
evening of the third day I had largely 
regained my equanimity, though I was 
still puzzled. 

The telephone rang as I was locking 
up my safe. It proved to be the Re- 
gional Controller of the Ministry's 
South-Western District, a fellow called 
Bott, who was handling an awkward 
situation which had arisen regarding 
the system of allocating linoleum prior- 
ities. | had a long talk with him and 
finally managed to pacify him. When 
he rang off I replaced the receiver, rose 
to my feet and was about to leave when 
I happened to notice the blotter. There, 
boldly and only too skillfully executed 
by my disengaged hand was a drawing 
in thick blue pencil of a nude female 
in a provocative posture. 


My feelings may be better imagined 
than described. | hastily removed the 
topmost sheet of blotting paper and 
stuffed it into my brief case. As I didso 
I shuddered to think of the impression 
the drawing would have produced on 
Miss Bowlby, who always sees to it 
that my desk is cleared before my arrival 
in the morning. I had had a narrow 
escape. I decided that I must seek the 
advice of a psychologist. 

I obtained the name of Dr. Julius 
Kleb from the classified advertisements 
in an intellectual weekly. “Progressive 
psychologist. Consultations completely 
confidential.” That was how the ad- 
vertisement described him. I called him 
and made an appointment for the fol- 
lowing Saturday morning. 

Before I kept this appointment, | 
went to see my Aunt Chloe, now a very 
old lady residing in Highgate. (My 
parents, | should explain, are both 
dead.) | asked her if | had shown any 
left-handed tendencies as a child. She 
was surprised by the nature of my in- 
quiry, the purpose of which I naturally 
concealed from her, but no more sur- 
prised than I was by what she told me: 
As a baby I had shown every sign of 
being left-handed, but this tendency 
had been carefully suppressed by my 
parents, who trained me to do every- 
thing as if I were naturally right- 
handed. Their reasons were based on 
the fact that my father’s younger 
brother, who had been left-handed, had 
led a profligate and disreputable life 
and that my sister, also left-handed, 
was an exceedingly naughty and un- 
controllable girl who showed few signs 
of growing up to be a useful or even 
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a respectable member of society. In a 
somewhat superstitious way they felt 
that by suppressing my left-handed- 
ness—the trade-mark, as it were, of 
backsliding in our family—they might 
reduce the possibility of my taking 
after my uncle and my sister. 

Primed by what seemed to me rel- 
evant information, I made my way to 
the sanctum of the progressive psy- 
chologist. Doctor Kleb was an impos- 
ing man with a shock of iron-gray hair, 
a slight foreign accent, a pale-blue tie 
and exceptionally piercing eyes which 
on the occasion of my visit were some- 
what bloodshot. He placed me in a low 
armchair beside his desk, took down 
certain particulars such as my age, oc- 
cupation, state of health and so forth, 
and then invited me to tell him frankly 
why I had sought his assistance. 


I am not greatly given to talking 
about myself, yet | found enjoyment as 
well as relief in narrating, for the first 
time, the strange history of my embar- 
rassing predicament. On concluding, | 
handed the doctor my documentary 
evidence—the sheet of foolscap bearing 
the hymn in parody, and the piece of 
blotting paper with the prurient draw- 
ing. He seemed particularly interested 
in the latter. 

I asked him, at length, what he made 
of my case. 

“It is remarkable,” he said, pushing 
the drawing to one side. “It is wonder- 
fully interesting. There is in you some- 
thing hitherto dormant or repressed 
which only now can express itself. The 
difference between the hand with which 
we write and our other hand is, so to 
say, like the difference between a man 
and a beast. One has the gift of expres- 
sion, the other has not. Now you, sir, 
have, instead of a man and a beast, 
two men on the ends of your arms. The 
left hand, the hand you have newly 
trained, enables some part of your brain 
for the first time to express things which 
it has never been allowed to express 
through your mouth or through your 
right hand. It is probably—but first, 
let me see you write something with 
your left hand.” 

He passed me a large pad of note 
paper. | placed it on my knee and took 
out my fountain pen. “Does it matter 
what I write?” I asked. 

“Write out the hymn again,” said 
Doctor Kleb. **While shepherds washed 
their socks by night.’ Write that.’ He 
laughed rather coarsely. 

Then, for the third time, my left 
hand betrayed me. Instead of the bold 
and dashing script of the original, | 
found myself painfully fashioning the 
gawkish, unformed letters in which, 
months ago, I had laboriously spelt out 
that first fatal sentence: “To discuss the 
implications arising from the decision 
to.” The sensation was extraordinary. 
It was as if | had suddenly found that I 
could not open my mouth. As the nib 
tacked shakily to and fro on the paper 
I began to sweat. I could feel Doctor 
Kleb’s eyes on me. 

“It's no good,” I said, “I can’t under- 
stand it.”’ | felt angry and humiliated. 
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A sort of film seemed to have formed 
over the psychologist’s piercing eyes. 
“Draw something with your left hand,” 
he suggested. I tried to draw a cat, but 
of course it was no good; the cat was 
childish and lopsided. 

Doctor Kleb was sympathetic in a 
perfunctory way. No doubt I was tired; 
I had been concentrating too much on 
my left hand and it had temporarily 
lost its powers. But I could see that he 
believed me to be an impostor, an 
exhibitionist who had concocted a fan- 
tastic story in order to enlist interest in 
himself. He questioned me further in 
an indifferent and sometimes rather 
embarrassing way about my personal 
habits, gave me some meaningless gen- 
eral advice, charged me an exorbitant 
fee and wished me good day. 

This incident marked, I think, a turn- 
ing point in the whole affair. Up till 
then I had regarded myself as having 
the initiative, and my left hand as be- 
ing, like a pet monkey, a creature which, 
though capable of mischief, could only 
perpetrate it on a small scale and at 
times when my vigilance was relaxed. 
But within a few hours of leaving the 
psychologist I was given startling evi- 
dence both of its malice and of its 
readiness to take the offensive. 

I retired to bed greatly troubled in 
my mind, and in due course must have 
fallen asleep. From this merciful ob- 
livion I was rudely awakened by a suc- 
cession of peremptory rings on my 
doorbell. Rising in a somewhat dazed 
condition I passed through the living 
room and opened the door. What was 
my astonishment to perceive three 
police officers on the landing outside! 

There followed an extremely embar- 
rassing interview. It was clear both 
from their words and their deeds that 
the officers believed my flat to have 
been the scene of some act of violence, 
and when they found that this was not 
the case they seemed disposed to re- 
gard me as a hoaxer. When I at last 
succeeded in establishing both my iden- 
tity and my complete ignorance of 
what was supposed to be afoot, they 
explained their visit. A few mir.ates 
ago Whitehall 1212 (Scotland Yard) 
had been dialed from what subsequently 
had proved to be my flat. The operator 
who answered the call could hear noth- 
ing except a faint tapping which he 
quickly recognized as the S.O.S. signal 
in Morse. 

He got no reply to his urgent in- 
quiries as to what was the matter, but 
S.O.S. continued to be tapped and the 
operator thought he could hear the 
sound of muffled groans. After a short 
delay while the call was traced to my 
flat, a patrol car set out at headlong 
speed and its occupants had been on 
the point of breaking down my front 
door when I let them in. 


By this time the truth had dawned 
on me. While I slept my left hand had 
removed the receiver, and—guided by 
its sense of touch—dialed the Scotland 
Yard number and then tapped out— 
probably on the mouthpiece— its appeal 
for help. | am, I believe, occasionally 
inclined to snore, and this sound could 
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have been mistaken for groans. The 
cunning and the audacity of this trick 
appalled me. It was naturally impos- 
sible for me to explain to the police 
what had happened, and before they 
left they obliged me to sign a state- 
ment in which I included a not alto- 
gether veracious reference to the prob- 
ability that the whole thing was due to 
my somnambulistic tendencies. 


When they had gone I sat down, 
spread my left hand out on the table 
in front of me and gazed at it for a long 
time. It looked innocent enough. I 
turned it over and wondered whether 
any useful purpose would be served 
by taking it to a palmist, who might 
be able to read in its lines some clue 
to the mystery surrounding it. But 
after my experience with Doctor Kleb 
I hardly liked to expose it to anything 
in the nature of a scientific diagnosis. 
The incident of the telephone had shown 
that its malign activities were not nec- 
essarily limited to wielding pencil or 
pen. What was there to stop it from 
causing me to perform some disgrace- 
ful act, such as pulling the Minister's 
tie out or pinching Miss Bowlby’s 
buttocks? 

I had now formed my own theory 
about the cause of its aberrations. 
Something that Doctor Kleb had said 
had stuck in my mind: “You now have 
two men on the ends of your arms.” 
Although he had not quite meant it 
like that, | was convinced, in the light 
of my aunt's revelation, that there re- 
sided within me a second personality— 
the personality which would have de- 
veloped had my parents not suppressed 
my left-handedness in infancy. Differ- 
ing sharfty from my own character 
and no doubt in some degree embit- 
tered and distorted by its years of im- 
prisonment, this alter ego had now 
been provided with limited means of 
expressing itself. When it wrote, it 
wrote in the handwriting that would 
have been mine if Nature had been 
allowed to take her course. Its spelling 
mistakes, its deplorable vulgarity, its 
mischievous irresponsibility were all 
facets of the character originally im- 
planted in me but repressed, modified 
and, I think I may safely say, ennobled 
by a strict and careful upbringing. I 
was, and yet was not, my own worst 
enemy. 

The question was, how to frustrate 
my alter ego’s designs? 

These, I decided on reflection, were 
unlikely to include the most extreme 
measures. My left hand would not, for 
instance, attempt to strangle me or to 
cut my throat, for by doing so it would 
bring its own career to an end. Similar 
considerations militated against the 
possibility of its causing me to commit 
some such as common as- 
—which might result in my being 
sent to prison; I felt rather than knew 
that my alter ego would never do any- 
thing which would result in its liberty 
of action being curtailed. Far more 


offense 
sault 


likely, | considered, was the continua- 
tion of the sort of guerrilla warfare of 
which I had already been given a taste, 
its object being to humiliate me and 
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cause me to look ridiculous. It was 
against this that I must guard. 

But how? Short of inducing—again, 
how?—a doctor to put the whole of 
my arm in plaster I could think of no 
means of imposing a physical restraint 
on my left hand’s mischief. My only 
hope, as I saw it, of subduing this re- 
bellion was by gradually imposing my 
will on that of my alter ego until, even 
if it retained a measure of independence, 
it conformed to ordinary decent stand- 
ards of behavior. I confess that I did 
not feel particularly sanguine as to the 
prospects; but I found some reassur- 
ance in the thought that the advantage 
which my alter ego had hitherto en- 
joyed—the advantage of surprise— 
was now lost to it. It had—as a punster 
might say—shown its hand. And I was 
on my guard. 

This posture of defense proved ex- 
acting and wearisome. The various 
ways in which a man’s left hand can 
attempt to undermine his position in 
society are surprisingly numerous. I 
am, as I have said, an abstemious per- 
son, but at the occasional social func- 
tions which I have to attend either in 
an official capacity or in the interests 
of departmental! camaraderie I con- 
stantly found myself holding a brim- 
ming cocktail glass which my left hand 
had taken from a passing tray and 
whose contents too often proved sur- 
plus to my requirements. After a visit 
to a well-known multiple store I dis- 
covered in my trouser pocket a flimsy 
contrivance clearly intended to ccn- 
tain the female bosom, and thence- 
forward I had to give up all shopping 
for fear of being apprehended as a 
common thief. 

On one of my rare journeys out of 
London only a sudden lurch of the rail- 
way carriage thwarted my left hand's 
designs upon the communication cord; 
and once, acting with uncanny swift- 
ness and precision, it locked me in the 
lavatory at my club and threw the key 
out of the window. 


The strain of perpetual vigilance was 
very considerable; but for some three 
weeks I succeeded, though often by a 
narrow margin, in frustrating the at- 
tempts at sabotaging my career. 

The climax to this state of personal 
civil war came about as the result of a 
paper | had written during my last 
annual holiday on the subject of the 
size of the civil service. For some years 
now this topic has periodically attracted 
ill-informed outcries from the. press, 
whose invariable contention it is that 
the number of civil servants employed 
is excessive. Nettled by one of these 
attacks and confined to my seaside 
lodgings by a spell of inclement weather, 
I wrote a letter to the Times proving 
conclusively that the civil service was, 
if anything, understaffed to cope with 
its increasingly heavy and increasingly 
complex responsibilities. The letter ran 
to some 2000 words and the editor re- 
gretted that he could not find space for 
it. However, a friend in the Board of 
Trade, to whom I happened to show it, 


was struck by the cogency of my argu- 
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ment and on his suggestion I submitted 
it, after making a few minor amend- 
ments and additions, to the Journal of 
the Civil Service Association as an 
article, with the challenging title Are 
We Too Numerous ? 

This article appeared at about the 
time when my trouble with my left 
hand started. It caught the eye of an 
official of the BBC with whom I have 
an acquaintance, and the long and 
short of it was that | was approached 
with the suggestion that | should take 
part in the popular weekly television 
program called Let's Thrash It Out in 
which various topics of the day were 
debated in front of the cameras by 
three or four qualified individuals. The 
panel on which I was asked to serve 
was to discuss the question “Are There 
Too Many Civil Servants?” Before ac- 
cepting the invitation I naturally sought 
the views of the Permanent Under Sec- 
retary on the propriety of my doing so 
and was gratified to find that both he 
and the Chief (whom he, in his turn, 
consulted) were warmly in favour of 
my taking part in the program. They 
stipulated only that the Ministry to 
which { belonged (and also, if possible, 
the Chief's name) should be included 
in the announcer’s introduction. 


When I arrived at Alexandra Palace 
for a preliminary rehearsal, | found my 
fellow debaters to be the following: 

Lord Grilse, a deceptively courteous 
old gentleman who spends most of his 
time on his dwindling country estates, 
is chairman of his County Council 
and has some standing a$ an expert on 
the administration of rural areas. 

J. K. Civett, the popular historian, 
broadcaster and publicist. Knowing 
him to be an ardent advocate of na- 
tionalization in almost all of its forms, 
I felt that | could count on his support 
for my contention that our civil serv- 
ice, so far from being too large, is if 
anything too small. 

Miss Delilah Renstock, a strikingly 
beautiful young lady who was, I dis- 
covered, an architect of promise and 
who had recently made a remarkably 
effective fighting speech at a protest 
meeting organized by the inhabitants 
of some remote valley or other in which 
the authorities proposed to construct 
a new Satellite Town. | surmised that 
she was unlikely to be on my side. 

I had never been in a television studio 
before and | found the technical ar- 
rangements for our rehearsal interesting 
though bewildering. The rehearsal it- 
self was hardly enjoyable. Sitting un- 
comfortably close together at a small 
table we embarked, under the guidance 
of a glib young man who acted as 
chairman, on an exchange of view- 
points. Civett and I, it soon emerged, 
were of a like mind and considered 
that there had been far too much ir- 
responsible criticism of our great bu- 
reaucratic machine. Lord Grilse and 
Miss Renstock were in the opposite 
camp, and a keen and potentially heated 
argument developed, in which Lord 
Grilse’s mellifluous and insinuating in- 
terventions were, in their specious way, 
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only less effective than the more out- 
spoken denunciations of his attractive 
ally. I found myself giving way in- 
creasingly to irritation, particularly as 
my own attempted contributions were 
cut short by Civett, whose long experi- 
ence of broadcasting enabled him to do 
this with a very natural air. 

In the end, however, we worked out 
with the producer’s help an agreed 
procedure, and on the following day a 
verbatim transcript of our discussion 
was sent to each of us to serve as a 
basis for the actual broadcast. 

This took place at 8.00 P.M. on a 
Friday night. After—not without pro- 
test—having had my face powdered in 
the make-up room, I joined the others 
in the studio. Lord Grilse and I wore 
dinner jackets, J. K. Civett was clad 
in the rough tweeds which he habitually 
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affects and Miss Renstock wore a 
becomingly low-cut evening dress. 

The producer ran over briefly the 
order in which we were to speak and 
warned us once more against the com- 
monest mistakes to which the inex- 
perienced are prone. We took our 
places at the small table, and a few 
moments later a red light warned us 
that we were on the air. 

We had been told that, while he did 
this, the camera would pick out in 
close-up each of our faces in turn as 
the announcer identified us, and in due 
course | heard him say, “And here, 
finally, is one of these much-discussed 
bureaucrats in person...’ and realized 
that, beyond the mysterious lens into 
which | obediently directed my gaze, 
some hundreds of thousands of my 
fellow citizens were looking at me 
the vast majority of them of course, 
for the first time. 

Before | knew what had happened 
my left hand had cocked a snook at 
them! 

It acted with the speed of a striking 
snake and was back in its place, lying 
inert and innocent on the table beside 
me, while the announcer was saying 

. well qualified to represent the 
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viewpoint of a Service whose high 
traditions he has upheld for nearly 
twenty years.” 

It was a ghastly moment, and yet in 
the studio itself, though I heard a sharp 
intake of breath from the chairman and 
was aware of startled glances from my 
fellow debaters, no other notice seemed 
to have been taken; and as a result, the 
embarrassment which at first gripped 
me quickly gave way to an ill-founded 
feeling of relief. I half persuaded my- 
self that it had not been noticed. 


I learnt later that this was far from 
true. Let's Thrash It Out is a short 
feature, lasting only a quarter of an 
hour, and on this particular evening it 
was to be followed by a pugilistic con- 
test in which there was considerable 
public interest. Consequently a larger 
audience than might normally have 
been expected had given up the evening 
to television. There was, it seems, no 
question of their failing to observe 
that I had cocked a snook at them. 
Rumors of my extraordinary behavior 
spread like wildfire. 

After that initial lapse, however, our 
debate proceeded smoothly though 
warmly. Latecomers who had not seen 
me cock my snook were, friends told 
me subsequently, incredulous. Those 
who had seen it remained in a state of 
keen expectancy. “You watch him,” 
they said. “‘He’s a dark horse. He’s got 
a trick or two up his sleeve.”’ They 
could not rid their minds of the un- 
forgettable contrast between the gutter- 
snipe’s gesture and the elderly, not un- 
dignified bureaucrat lucidly and force- 
fully arguing that it would be madness 
to reduce the numerical strength of the 
civil service. “He's a deep one,” they 
chuckled. “You just wait.” 

Alas, their confidence was well justi- 
fied. In the heat of debate, considerably 
enhanced by Civett’s attempt to mo- 
nopolize the microphone and by Lord 
Grilse’s sardonic thrust at our service, 
I forgot altogether the danger from my 
left hand. I had reached a passage in 
which I was endeavoring to impress 
upon my audience the sheer volume of 
the paper work which accrues every 
week in all branches of the Civil 
Service—the perpetually circulating 
files, the massive dispatch boxes, the 
new sets of regulations, the inter- 
departmental minutes; the veritable 
deluge of documents which threatens 
to swamp the desk of an official who 
relaxes for even an hour or so his at- 
tention to his duties. | was addressing 
in particular Miss Renstock, who sat 
close on my left and who had spoken 
slightingly of civil servants who spent 
their time drinking tea and doing the 
Times crossword puzzle. “I only wish, 
Miss Renstock,” | concluded, “that I 
could persuade you to spend a day 
with me in my office. | feel sure that it 
would alter your outlook if you did.” 

The words were not out of my mouth 
when my left hand darted forth, 
clasped the young lady round the waist 
and drew her convulsively towards me. 
Her shapely head struck me violently 
on the jaw and lodged for a moment 
on my shirt front. My pince-nez, jarred 
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from my nose, became entangled in her 
hair. My left hand, the mischief done, 
relaxed its hold instantaneously. Hor- 
ror-struck, I rose steadily to my feet, 
only to find that I was tethered by the 
ribbon of my pince-nez to Miss Ren- 
stock’s somewhat elaborate coiffure. 
Somebody disengaged me and, as I was 
led away, I heard the announcer’s voice 
saying something about a technical 
hitch. This was followed by the sound 
of music. 

I pretended that I had been taken 
ill, and everyone at Alexandra Palace 
was very kind to me; awe, rather than 
disapproval, seemed to dominate the 
emotions which underlay their solici- 
tude. An official drove me back to 
South Kensington in his car and with 
considerable resource diverted photog- 
raphers and reporters long enough to 
enable me to slip into my flat un- 
observed. The telephone rang contin- 
uously until I disconnected it. After a 
sleepless night I rose early in the morn- 
ing and, having confirmed that the 
whole of the popular press had treated 
my astonishing behavior as front-page 
news, packed a bag and left London 
by train for the North of England, 
where before nightfall | was installed 
in a small temperance hotel in a dis- 
trict to whose inhabitants science had 
not yet made available the benefits, 
such as they are, of television. On the 
following day | forwarded to the Min- 
istry my request for permission to re- 
sign on grounds of ill health. It was ac- 
cepted in a matter of days. My left 
hand had won. 


I had acquired in the course of my 
life no interest outside my depart- 
mental duties, and when I had re- 
covered from the strain and shock of 
my frightful experience | found that 
time hung so heavily on my hands, and 
life seemed so dark and empty, that I 
more than once contemplated suicide. 
I slept badly, and took to dozing off 
over a book after luncheon in the small 
sitting room I had taken. 

One afternoon, on awaking from 
this not particularly congenial siesta, 
I was surprised to find a loose sheet of 
paper on my lap. My left hand had 
torn the fly leaf out of the novel I was 
reading and written a note in it. 
“Sorry,” said the note. “Afraid I went 
a bit far. But don’t worry, we've got a 
great future.’ The note was unsigned, 
but underneath there was a postscript: 
“Some foolscap, please.” 

Though it may seem an odd admis- 
sion, I was extraordinarily touched and 
relieved by this note. It was as though 
the capacity to hope had been restored 
to me. I went out into the gathering 
November dusk, and purchased fools- 
cap paper and pencils. 

After tea I sat down in front of the 
gas fire in my sitting room with the 
writing materials arranged on a blotter 
on my lap. | privately thought that my 
left hand, if it intended to write or 
draw, would only do so while | was 
asleep, and sleep at that juncture was 
out of the question. But my left hand 
was not in the least self-conscious. It 
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picked up one of the pencils, adjusted 
the paper to its liking and proceeded 
with some deliberation to print various 
groups of words in block capitals. 

WITNESS THE FIREFLIES was 
the first group. Then came NO TIGER 
INTRUDED and then, after a pause, 
THE BRIDE WORE A BUSHSHIRT. 
This last was instantly scratched out. 
It was followed by JUNGLE TRYST, 
MONSOON MADNESS and HIN- 
TERLAND HONEYMOON. I had 
just tumbled to the fact that my left 
hand was drafting alternative titles for 
a book, play or film, presumably of a 
sensational nature, when it pushed the 
top sheet impatiently to the floor and 
began to write in earnest. 


Angela could not sleep. Down 

in the village below the district com- 
missioner’s bungalow the church 
clock in the mission compound be- 
gan slowly to toll midnight. 
As the clock finished striking, the 
sound of chanting—mysterious, in- 
sistent, uncanny—once more made 
itself heard from the native quarter. 
Repressing a shudder, Angela rose 
and walked out onto the moonlit 
veranda. 

“Psst !’’ 

Angela started. From a tangle of 
lush undergrowth below her the tall 
figure of a man detached itself. 

“Miss Prendergast, may I have a 
word with you?” 

The words came in a tense, strained 
whisper. Suddenly aware that her 
diaphanous nightie must be reveal- 
ing more than any man had as yet 
earned the right to behold, Angela, 
her face mantling, slipped behind a 
convenient pillar. 

“Who are you?” she asked in a 
low voice. 

“My name is Clandarcy,” replied 
the shadowy figure. “We were fellow 
passengers on the Pondicherry. | had 
the pleasure of playing shuffleboard 
against you.” 

Angela’s senses reeled. Major the 
Earl of Clandarcy, a reserved, in- 
scrutable figure, had joined the ship 
at Port Said. Rumour had it that he 
was on a secret mission to Hong 
Kong. Angela vividly recalled the 
tall, lithe figure pacing the deck, 
seemingly unconscious of those about 
him; the tanned and hawklike fea- 
tures forever gazing abstractedly out 
to sea; and her own secret convic- 
tion that, behind this almost for- 
bidding air of mystery and distinc- 
tion there lurked the shy, gay heart 
of a boy. But what was he doing 
here? 

“Hadn't you,” she faltered, “better 
come up here? There are snakes in 
the compound.” 

With a pantherlike bound the earl 
was beside her. The last time she had 
seen him he had been wearing a 
faultlessly cut dinner jacket; now he 
wore—and looked no less well in 
the rough habiliments of an Asiatic 
tribesman 

“Wait here,” she adjured him, 
“while | fetch a wrap.” 
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“Be quick then,” he whispered. 
“Your life is in danger. There is not 
a moment to lose.” 

Her head in a whirl, Angela sped 
across the veranda to the French 
window of her bedroom. Was it her 
imagination, or did she hear a sharp 
intake of breath as the moonlight 
more fully revealed her youthful 
charms to the mysterious visitor? . . . 


Thus began the successful literary 
career of an authoress whose name is 
familiar to you all. I cannot say that I 
myself greatly admire the works which 
she so untiringly produces, but I find 
them eminently readable, and for all | 
know many of the dramatic situations 
which she delights to describe may arise 
more frequently in foreign parts than 
they do in this country, where it is, for 
instance, unthinkable that a young girl 
should be lashed in a state of nudity to 
the back of a mad elephant and almost 
equally unlikely that, if she were, she 
would be rescued by a peer of the realm 
even if he had happened to win the pole 
vault at Sandhurst. But verisimilitude 
is not everything in literature, and al- 
though the leading critics have con- 
sistently ignored the productions of my 
left hand there can be no doubt that 
they give immense pleasure to a very 
wide circle of readers. 

To me they have brought in an 
affluence which I cannot regard as un- 
deserved. I find my duties as confiden- 
tial secretary to a celebrated authoress 
perfectly congenial; and the fact that 
the gifted creature does not exist 
lends a certain piquancy to them. I 
type out her manuscripts, correct her 
proofs and reply—in my own precise 
angular handwriting—to her volumi- 
nous fan mail. Many, perhaps most of 
you, must have read one or more of 
the novels composed by my left hand; 
and some of you have written to the 
authoress expressing your appreciation 
of her work. You frequently ask for 
her autograph, and you always get it. 
But sometimes you ask for her photo- 
graph too, and those of you who have 
solicited this favor from a female 
novelist and have been disappointed 
possess a clue to one of the most 
curious literary secrets of our time. 


THE END 
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